IN, to be manager, 
HUR, to be assistant r 
LL, to be accountant, 
0 be assistant accoy 


ARD, to be manager! 


JICK, to be 
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Mr: Coldwell oa 
the CCF Hand. 


M. J. Coldwell, national leader of the C.C.F., tells more about 
the plans of his party for Canada in an article in Maclean’s Maga- 
gine, Sept. 1, than has been revealed since the party manifesto 
of 1933 was issued. 

Maclean’s Magazine is to be commended for getting the C.C.F, 
Jeader to set forth his aims and policies so clearly and Mr. Cold- 
well has performed an important public service in answering the 
questions put to him, 

In replying to the 33 -questions asked, Mr. Coldwell shows 
the position of the C.C.F. in relation to the system of free indi- 


- yidual choice and to the system. of Communism. Mr.. Coldwell 


avows opposition to dictatorship. But it is plain, nevertheless, that 
what the C.C.F. proposes is a regimented social life and a bureau- 
cracy-ridden economi¢ life; a system,-in other words, ‘that could 
only operate “efficiently” under a dictatorship .of the Fascist or 
‘ Communist order. 

Mr. Coldwell refers to his “grave misgivings” about political 
dictatorship elsewhere. Realistic Canadians: will have equally 
“grave misgivings” regarding the dictatorship in which gk Cold- 
well’s schemes must inevitably result. 

The dominant theme of Mr. Coldwell’s complaint abpixt the 
present system is that it is riddled with “monopoly” and his re- 
current use of the term shows that in the term “monopoly” he 
includes most. business. 

He speaks of “the obstacles placed in the way of-a full-war. 
effort by ... the pressure of monopoly capital.” 

This is an extremely grave charge. What is his evidence? Mr. 
Coldwell doesn’t give a single word of evidence. to support his 
sweeping claim that business has sabotaged the war effort. . 


THE FACTS ARE OPEN TO ALL 


This claim, of. course, is nonsense. The facts are clear and un- 
challengeable for anyone who does or is willing to look-at them. 
Without the strong foundations built by individual Canadian 
enterprise, Canada wouldn’t have had any industrial war effort. 
Canadians hear much about the Crown-owned-and-financed war 
plants, but great as they are, they represent less than one tenth 
of the industrial productive capacity of this country, and they are 
very largely dependent on the business structure created by pri- 
vate citizens. The productive skills, the managerial resources, the 
enormous tax contributions of private enterprise have made our 
proud war effort possible. 

Business was striving to prepare for the war when the C.C.F. 
and Mr. Coldwell were preaching first, unpreparedness, later, a 
limited, partial war effort. 

Mr. Coldwell goes on to charge that “monopoly control deliber- 
ately sets Canadian against Canadian.” How? When? Where? 
Who are these “monopoly controllers”? 

The deliberate setting of Canadians against Canadians has been 
done by the C.CF. They are the people who’have fostered the 
idea of the class: struggle; who have-pushed.the completély fallaci- 
ous idea that the interests of different groups in society are opposed 


and that the businessman’s prospérity“depends on thé poverty OF | 


others. The C.C.F. are the people who have tried to play city 
against farm interests, promising the farmer higher prices at. the 
expense of the city man; the city man higher wages at the expense 
of the farmer. 

‘ Mr. Coldwell makes another charge-that requires backing with 
substantial evidence. He says that “time and again, necessary 
assistance to unemployed workers: and drought-stricken farmers 
was refused on the plea that the interest charges were a more 
sacred obligation than the duty to the people.” Not. once, but 
“time and again.” Let us have names, dates, places. Can~ Mr, 
Coldwell quote ‘one example? 


PROFITS KEY TO PUBLIC SERVICE 


The C.C.F. has long been developing skill in the use of bogey- 
man words; in clevér distortions of phrase. Says the C.C.F. leader; 
his group seeks “the elimination of the profit-motive as the sole 
motive in industry.” He says that now the decision as to.what to 
produce, what activity to follow “is made solely on the basis of 
which course will be most profitable financially.” 

The truth, of course, is that nowhere in modern business is the 
profit motive the “sole” motivating force in business decisions. But 
the profit motive has been one of the main factors in giving the 
lowliest worker a standard of living incomparably higher than 
that of his grandfather. Mr. Coldwell suggests that where the profit 
motive exists, the public interest takes second place. He is patently 
wrong because it is only in serving public demand at reasonable 
prices that there’ are profits. 

Profits are the means by which capital is formed, and capital is 
the essential prerequisite of employment. 

Profits are a gauge of-efficiency in serving the community. 
“Service-at-cost” is an abuse if the cost is twice what it should be 
because there is no harsh competitive pressure and profit motive 
to do the job ‘better, to eliminate waste, to bring cost down. 

Profits are the inexorable force that forces business to serve the 


‘ public interest; to give the public what it wants. Under Mr. Cold- 


well’s plan, a board of bureaucrats would tell the public what it 
Was to get and at what price. These bureaucrats would inevitably 
be trying to make us ride in horse-carriages long after the test of 
profit would have shown that we wanted to ride in automobiles, 

Mr. Coldwell wants goods produced, services rendered and. the 
Dominion’s .work done by “boatds and supervising agencies.” 
Export and import boards, for instance, would have the function 
of arranging and extending our external trade “in accordance with 
the national needs.” Well, of course, that is precisely the foreign 
trade method of Communist Russia and Nazi Germany. The rest 
of the world didn’t want it. The McFarland Wheat Board tried it 
Once in Canada, but the world did not care to buy Canadian wheat 
on the terms dictated by Canada’s “national needs.” 


ALL HISTORY DISPROVES DREAM 


What Mr. Coldwell is saying is that bureaucrats should tell 
the Canadian people what they are to produce and what they are 
to consume; that bureaucrats can do a better ‘production «and 


marketing job than competing businessmen; ‘that the hopes of. 


Politicians and theorists can always be achieved against the wishes 
of the consuming public. 

All history stands against Mr.' Coldwell’s naive dream, And 
recent history abundantly proves that bureaucracy and state de- 
nomination 'of the life of the citizen leads only to the: “political 
dictatorship” which Mr. Coldwell professes to abhor and which, 
Wwe believe, he honestly does abhor. 

There is much in Mr. Coldwell’s plans for the C.C, Ft to which 
every good citizen can subscribe: his plans for a°better educational 
system; for improvement of social services; for research; for -re« 
training of returned fighting men; for a world organization to pre- 


vent war; for changes in the ‘distribution of political authority. in. 


da to enable our governments better to meet modern needs. 
In these things, Mr, .Coldwell merely borrows. from 


and Progressive-Conservatives, se a here no’ es peticlen: 


no new policies. And in that p 
offers nothing that justifies . < 
destroy personal freedom: in 
disaster in maa ote ad 


. oe : 
Dis istilling 
Of Liquor 3 


Smaller Consumer 


Ration Deemed Likely | 


Canadian distilleries have been 
turning out so much alcoho] for in- 
dustrial and war purposes. since 
whisky distilling ended that activi- 
ties may have to.be curtailed due 
to lack of storage space, The Finan- 
cial Post is informed, 

This situation, it is suggested; may |: 
prompt a demand in Canad: for a 
partial return to whisky distilling, 
a: demand similar to that made to 
Donald Nelson, U..S..War Produc- 
tion Board head. Due to a big nor- |. 
mal export trade whisky distilling is 
relatively much more important in 
Canada than in the United States. 

~ Watch U. S.. Action 

Ottawa authorities are understood 
to be watching closely the proposal 
made in the United States and ac- 
tion here, it is. believed, will be 
dependent on official moves there. 
Ottawa is stated to be taking the 
attitude that it would not be appro- 
priate for Canada to be using dis- 
tilleries for beverage purposes 
while U. S. competitors are still con- 
centrating on industrial alcohol oF 
war purposes, 

Renewed production of alcohol in 
Canada may be desirable from a 
postwar standpoint, it is said. The 
turning out of a limited. quantity 
of whisky now might make un- 
necessary the.introduction of im-/}. 
mature liquor after the war, it is 
stated. 

Lower Rations Coming? 

As for war consumption, Cana- 
dians generally may, soon be faced 
with lower rations, except. in British 
Columbia and Alberta where 13 oz. 
a month applies. In those provinces, 
in fact, a slightly higher quota is 
possible. But the Ontario ration is 
not likely to stay long at 53 oz., it 
is believed, while that of Quebec, 
two 40-oz. bere SE et eae a 


| Lguidation 
(Old Debt . 


- Two Proposals Put Up 
‘to Canadian Newsprint 
Firms Holding $8.5 

Millions in Notes 

From Our Own Correspondent 

MONTREAL. — Representations 
are now: being made to settle the 
$8.5. millions newsprint debt of the 
William -Randolph .Hearst. news- 
papers and which-has been carried 
by Canadian newsprint , operators 
for over five years. 

Those companies holding ‘Hearst 
notes, at ‘least’ 10 of them, are being 
.| approached individually to see. if 
they will accept: wise one of two 
offers. GE 

1, Adoatadie of =o 3%4% 
notes; or: . 

2. Acceptance of a cash sicariaiat 
of 50c. on the dollar and a long- 
term newsprint contract. 

Not all of the Canadian newsprint 
manufacturers make public their 
balance. sheets. .However, at least 
ten of them are known to be hold- 
ing the notes which the Hearst pa- 
pers gave them at a time when they 
were unable to pay cash for news- 
print delivered. 

Anglo-Canadian Pulp and ‘Paper 
Mills, a Rothermere’ enterprise, ‘is 
understood: to‘ be one & the largest 
noteholders. 

Next on the list is Abitibi: follow- 
ed: by Consolidated Paper, Canadian 
International Paper and Lake St. 


John Power & Paper in the order 
named. 


Each of these operators holds a 
minimum of $1. million of Hearst 
notes. 

Those holding less include Price 
Bros & Co., Donnacona, St. Law- 
rence Paper Mills ‘and ‘Bronipton. 
Their average holdings run some- 
what less’ than half‘a million. 

The aggregate debt to these com- 

(Continued on’ page 2, col.. 3) 























































































































~—Photo by Karsh. 
SIGNALS DIRECTOR 


Youthful Hartley. Zimmerman. did - aah an \ gacalant job. as 
director-general’ of small arms production in ‘the Department 
of Munitions and seer that he was asked. a short:time ago to 
take on a new and tougher job — director-general. of the Signals 
Branch. He is now responsible for production of secret and 
top-priority communications equipment costing $250 millions a 
year. The Signals Branch of M. and S. vards some of the most 
exciting, formidable and intricate . production _Processes in’ the 
entire United Nations:armory. One of them is, of course, the 
highly hush-hush radar (radio detection). Mr. Zimmerman was 
born in Hamilton, graduated in. engineering from’ University: of 
Toronto in 1924, after going through RMC’ at’ Kingston. In 
1930 he joined the research division of Moore Corp. Ltd., at 
the company's Niagara Falls, N.Y. branch. Later he was made 
assistant director of research for the company. He joined M. 
& S. in Aug., 1941, in charge of he as arms premacien branch. 

































































































































bottles a ont ee rae nA ce Pi 
How soon and how far hat a 





By ROBERT T. ELSON of our commitments in both -the 


liquor rations may have to be cut e Five Significant Moves 
in o— ee ae ee . ant For all the thousands of words Chart hy Anglo- Pacific: and" the Atlantic theatres, 
part on what supp of unbon reserving the. right to alter: this as 
liquor had béen laid in by the vari-| ‘at Poured. from Quebec during #}:° American. High Com- 


the situation demands. 


Fourth, the political: discussions 
conducted there seem to havelbeen 
fundamentally concerned with the 
future handling of. liberated areas in 
Europe. A British. spokesman offi- 
cially made it clear that'.the oper- 
ations of Amgot, the ‘combined 
American-Brit military . govern- 
ment, suitable for Italy. and Sicily 


momentous ten days, the. essential. 
facts of the ‘greatest military ¢on- | 
ference ever held” — to’ quote the 
official statement — can be summed 
up in a yery few paragraphs. 

First, the Anglo-American. high. 
command obviously have completed 
planning necessary to. take the of- 
fensive in the Pacifi¢é. Common sense 
calls for caution against expecting 
too'much too soon in that sector of 
the global war where distances are 
greatest. 

Second, strenuous efforts are 
bound to be made in the next few 
months to try and bring the Soviet 
Union into a closer working partner- 
ship such as now exists between 
Britain and the U. S. But at the 
same time Mr. Churchill and Mr. 
Roosevelt made it plain in their 
formal statement that the onus for 


mand 

e: Pacific Plans to Keep 
‘Canadiah War Factor- 
jes. at Peak Levels For 
at Least a Year 

-©. Formation New Cana- 
dian - American. Joint 
War Aid Committee 


ous liquor commissions before the 
federal clamp-down last December. 
The amount distributed has appar- 
ently been based on 70% of the 
1942 provincial gallonage — plus 
whatever can be spared from stocks 
not. affected by the Dominion order. 
The extra amount over and above 
the 70% is being rapidly used up 
and there is no new supply to re- 
plenish it. 

Hopes of British Columbia and 
Alberta for a larger liquor quota 
are stated to be based on the argu- 
ment that a big influx of popula- 
tion has resulted in the extremely 
low liquor ration in these provinces. 
No decision on the case of these 
provinces was reached at a confer- 
ence of provincial liquor commis- 
sioners with David Sim at Montreal 
last week, however, 





when our forces enter those coun- 
tries whose legitimate governments 
are now recognized. Here again -our 
military diplomacy. is. following an 
independent line, in spite of disap- 
proval from emigré sources-and left- 
wingers’ who criticize -the present 
course of Anglo-American policy. 
Fifth, as a result of the discussions 
at Quebec there will come some 


(Continued on page 2, col. 2) 


improving ,working relations now 
rests with Russia. They will welcome 
a full tri-partite meeting with the 
Russians,. What about it, Mr. Stalin? 

Third, the unanimity achieved in 
the strategy rests upon a global 
basis and, in spite of what otir'Soviet 
ally may say, it will continue ‘to rest 
on this foundation. In other words, 
we will. determine the emphasis and 
priority of our effort on the basis 


J nuesling Zor Tomorrow Article No.'8 ) | 


Appraising Newsprint’s Future 
Canada’s Major Export I ndustry and M ost Popular Investment 


By JOHN E. LANGDON 


Cangda has nearly one half of the world’s newsprint capacity. “It 
produces three times as much as any other country and accounts for 
over two thirds of total world exports. Today it is the principal.and, in. 
many cases, the only source of newsprint.paper for the free press of 
the United Nations and those nations outside the orbit of the Axis 
powers. 

Nearly, $400 millions have been invested inthe newsorint tnibilatery? 
It is by far the most important division of pulp and paper, which in 
turn is the largest manufacturing industry in Canada.; 

As an export, newsprint tops all manufactured predicts produced 
in the Dominion. It is of greater value than wheat. It brings more 
foreign exchange into the country than any other commodity, 
excepting gold bullion. f 

Vital to the Canadian economy, newsprint from an investment 
point of view has had a highly checkered and not overly successful 
career. Running through the history of the industry is a record of 
lush years; great expansion; depressions; bankruptcies; reorganiza- 
tions; uncontrolled competition; unsatisfactory customer peereet 
high finance; widely fluctuating earnings. 


+ Securities Widely Held — 

In the face of this erratic record, investment interest in newsprint 
securities among Canadians is more widespread than for any other 
group of securities, This faith aE ee sah is predicated wen ‘certain | 
basic factors. - su 

Newsprint. manufacture in. his co 
last century. It grew slowly, but st 
States removed the tariff on 





an: industry capable of ‘turning out: 12, 376 tons daily. Since then, 
through refinements, improvements aad the establishment of two 
new. mills, capacity has stabilized at 14,000 tons daily. 

Industry expansion from 1924 ‘to 1931 was far greater than the 
market warranted. The new machine installations were financed 
on the basis of capacity or near capacity operations and with paper 
selling at $65 to $70 a ton.’ This created a basically unsound structure. 
Trouble was to be expected. It came quickly enough. By the early 
30’s, half of the industry was in financial difficulties. 

: Collapse of Industry 

Fitst of the major. ‘operators to go under was Canada Power & 

Paper (now Consolidatetl Paper Corp.), Others followed in quick 


















through the mill.” Anglo-Canadian Pulp & Paper Mills made a finan- 
cial adjustment with its shareholders. “Mersey Paper effected a sawoff 
with its shareholders. Minnesota & Ontario Paper only recently has 
been released from receivership. | Donnacona Paper and Great Lakes 
did: not escape the debacle, 
Presents New Picture 

What. has gone before. should not unduly: influence investment 
judgment on the future of the industry. Nor should it be dismissed as 
of.no importance. The type of management -mind which-contributed 
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and reor- | 











would -have to be modified. if and. 


sticcession, Abitibi is still in receivership.. Price Bros, & Co. went’ 
bankrupt and was reorganized. Lake.St. John. Power & Paper “went |. 








tothe chaotic condnivog ame: one ty bean _- — —— "4 production on the present reduced 
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Forced Down 10% 


_” Manpower’ Scarcity Hits Production: at Inter-’ 
“» ' ational Nickel’ Plant — Overall Base Metal 
Shortage 3,600 Men and Growing Worse 


By KENNETH BR. WILSON 

OTTAWA.—International Nickel Co. has been forced to‘cut pro~ 
duction ‘by 10% because of the lack of manpower, The Financial Post 
is informed. 

The cut in production: of one of the. most strategic of all war 
metals was made ‘effective around the first of July. Actually pro- 
duction is now falling even weer the lowered objective because of 
‘manpower shortage. 

Matte production of nickel is now down by about 2.5 million pounds 
per month, while matte copper production at the Nickel property is 
reduced by: about a-million pounds a month. 

Employment at this biggest of all Canadian base metal producers 
averaged something over 12,400 men in the first quarter of 1943. Cur- 
pep ES 


rently, employment is said to be 5% 
No Hope Held 


below that figure, with the loss af- 
For More Gas: 


fecting especially the underground 
From Our Own Correspondent 


personnel. The company is said to 
be short some 1,400 men ‘at the 
present time. 
OTTAWA.—Thereis no indication 
whatsoever that there will be any 
‘increase in gasoline supplies for 


Copper Shipments Down 40% 
Copper’is another key. war metal 
Canadian motorists at the present 
time, The Financial Post is in- 


which is feeling the cumulative ef- 
fect of manpower shortage. 

‘ A. The Post-is infofmed-on reliable 
torted by high ranking officials. authority that Canadian shipments of 
They’ point out that the shipping | copper concentrates . to‘ the United 
situation is still very tight, and States are now onjy 60% of .what 
that. big demands in shipping are b Dives iad 
anticipated ‘in months to ‘come. ny. Were: a. year; ado :Rae . 
While there -has‘been an easing 
in ‘the gasoline: situation’ in the 


manpower shortage. 
The situation in British Columbia 
United ‘States; and more crude oil 
is available in*South America, it 


is so alarming that representations 
have been made to Prime Minister 
is pointed out that Canadian motor- 
ists have already received. rela- 


King to declare the industry in a 
state of national emergency as has 
tively kind treatment, and there is been done in the case of coal mines. 
no justification whatsoever for 
expecting an increase in supply. 


Britannia Mining & Smelting is 
working at only about 50%’ of ca- 
Mi 
Gold. Mines 
; * 
Face Crisis 


pacity for lack of manpower. 
Growing Labor Shortage 








































from its possible peak., Other mines 
aré maintaining production. at-bet- 
ter levels, but marty. are drawing on 
stockpile or diverting manpower to 
production at the expense of devel- 
opment work. 

Short 3,600 Men 












n .| Throughout the entire base metals 
May Force General Shut industry the current shortage of 
down of Industry skilled miners is now pion at 








The next six months-to_a year is about 3,600 men. This compe 


likely to be the most critical testing 
period in the history of Canadian 
gold mining due to an acute labor 
shortage, mining executives inform 
The Financial Post. 

With labor supply at many mines 
down to a point where further loss 
of. even a small number of men 
would constitute a challenging prob- 
lem, the fact that men are still like- 
Jy to-be called up:in considerable 
numbers through the married man 
draft.is being viewed with extreme 
concern. +» 

Replacements Unsatisfactory 

Men called for- military service 
are usually the most efficient avail- 
able, and the very young and very 
old men sometimies' available as re- 
placements are unable to meet the 
gold mines’ requirements. The gold 
mines have been striving to meet 
their manpower problem by prac- 
tically eliminating ordinary develop- 
ment and maintenarice. But despite 
the extreme efforts made, a rich, 
well-developed mine like Hollinger 
is unable to treat more than 2,500 
tons or half its normal rate. 

Mines: which have been able to 
hold their output relatively well 
usually have been able to fall back 
on a supply of broken ore and it ap- 
pears only a matter of time until 
they too will be hit, 

B. C. Hardest Hit 

Many gold mines could be cited in 
eastern Canada’ which are suffering 
drastically from “labor pains” due 
to the manpower shortage, but Brit- 
ish Columbia probably provides best 
evidence of how, short labor for gold 
mines is actually becoming. 

Here are some of the results of the 
B.C. gold mining labor crisis: 

Zeballos, Vancouver Island gold 
camp; will soon be entirely idle, 
with Privateer, the last producer, 
closing down next month due to la- 
bor shortage. All eight of Vancou- 
ver’s gold producers will be on the 
shutdown list when Privateer stops. 

Sheep Creek, last of three produc- 
ers in the Sheep Creek camp, has.so 
few men Ieft that it is necessary to 
close the mill every few weeks un- 
til Sufficient ‘ore is accumulated to 

run it, 

Hedley Mascot Gold Mines, Hed- 
ley district producer, will probably 
only use a development crew after 
October. 

Cariboo Gold Quartz Mining Co., 
chief Cariboo district producer, has 
been forced to curtail production to} 
the “below profit” point. Only the 
desire to hold the operation to- 
gether and to maintain the mine in 
shape has been behind continued 


during the previous. critical. period, 
last October. Every week is said 
to bring increasingly pessimistic re- 
ports with. little prospect of: relief 
unless some concessions are! granted 
to release men now in the home de- 
fense army ‘or there is) :some 
strengthening of enforcement ef Na- 
tional Selective Service regulations. 

It is reported here that no: attempt 
has been:made by National Selective 
Service to prosecute men who have 
broken. the. regulations and have, 
without permission, left an: industry 
where manpower is supposed to be 
“frozen.” 

Employment in base metal. mines 
in Canada. is said to have: dropped 
to about. 27,000. This was in June, 
the last morith for which figures are 
available. .This.compares with an 
average of 28,500 employed during 
the first quarter of, 1943.. August 
figures when available are expected 
to be even lower than the June.total. 

It is admitted that these. figures 
look superficially satisfactory when 
compared with corresponding - totals 
for the second quarter of 1942. (Em- 
ployment in.all,Canadian base met- 
al mines is now about 1,500 higher 
than at this time.last year.) 

Threat to New Program 

What is considered alarming is 
.| the comparison .of present. man- 
power figures alongside the greatly 
enlarged production program whicr 
is now necessary if Canada is te 
meet her promised goals. That this 
goal is not being reached is indi« 
cated by what has happened in -re- 

(Continued on page.2, col. 1) 




























































’ Pace of Business 


‘basis, it. appears. 
aor from the mining country 
to ‘the. effect that, if anything, 


Conade' 3 


bee record, 
communications 
1940, $3 millions; 1941, 


(est) $250-§300 nilions. 





Rieayee 


Sherritt Gordon is down a third . 


a peak stiortage of about 3,000 men 


+ 1939- 
$12.6 
millions; 1942, $81 millions; 1943, 
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Our collection of bet- 
. ter wool-sports jackets 


is worth your attéen- 
tion, for they include 
some of the finer 


Shetlands and rugged -4 
tweeds. From well+_ § 
known makers, they're. 
the kinds of coats. .¥ 
which should last so .- be 
long they become fast * 
friends . . . The kind 
of coats that are relax- 
ing to slip into. 


Jackets priced from ~ 
17.50 to 32.50. 


Flannel Slacks from 
8.00 to .15.00 


The Mens Shop 


EATON'S - COLLEGE STREET 
Vital Nickel © 
Down 10% 


(Continued from page 1) 
cent weeks at Nickel and what is 
happening to our copper production 
and exports. 

It is also of importance that in the 
last 12 months a number of new 
producers have come into produd- 
tion (for example the Dominion 
Magnesium property near Renfrew) 
which now employ a considerably 
larger number of men than~at this 
time last year. For the most part 
these new developments have been 
fairly successful in obtaining man- 
power to meet their needs. It is the 
old and better established proper- 
ties where the brunt of the man- 
power difficulties are felt—especial- 
ly in British Columbia where’ prox- 


imity to higher-paid shipyard work: ' 


ers has consistently been-a’source of 
grief to lower-paid and less glamor- 
ous mineworkers. +. 

In spite of the recent representa- 
tions which have been made: to Ot- 
tawa by British Columbig as to de- 
claring the base metal: mines’ in a 
state of national. emergency, - that 
plan is not considered ‘here as of- 
fering the most hope’ for a- sdlu- 
tion. To take this step; itis argued, 
would be to invite similar action for 
a score of inter-relatéd war- indtis- 
tries. 

What is considered: of more’:im- 
mediate practical use is some ‘action 
on the part-of' the governnient 
which would make available “from 
the inactive or home defense: army 
a number of able-bodied: méen“with 
previous mining experience and the 
stricter enforcement’ of NSS ‘rules 
and regulations now on the’ books 
but deemed of little practical Value 
so far as finding men for the’ key 
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By STAFF WRITER 


officials hope to bring in a few 
stragglers between Aug. 20 and:Aug: 

















‘ed ‘extension of the date for, filing 


‘1 individual returns seems to be to 


‘give “a break” to the thousands of 


original tax deadline last June 30. 

Tax officials, here have no official 
record of how many eligible tax- 
payérs: failed to, make the June 30 
) déadline, They estimate there were 
probably about. 40,000. Neutral ob- 


‘| servers say the figure is low. When 































an official check-of tax returns was 
made as at July 31 (a month after 




















9 | the due date-for filing) it was found 
. |} that’dbout 2,000,000 taxpayers had 


filed their forms of. which 400,000 

were non-assessable and 1,700,000 
were assessable and liable for tax. 

Never Before é 

Never before in federal income 

tax ‘history has @.due date for the 


| filing .of returns beén extended once 


that date has passed. Officials warn 
that the present extension must not 
“be ‘considéred.‘in’'any way as a 
“precedent for leniéncy in the future. 
By -1944 it-is Tioped to have simpli- 
Tied tax*returns and regularized the 


9 |: filing ‘of ‘returns to-an extent that 


‘will make the final date for filing 
‘returns as inviolable-once more as 


bd |' the proverbial “laws ‘of the Medes 
| and. Persians.” : 


‘Officials also {point out that it is 


Pa | very much to the interest of persons 


who have not already filed a return 
to do so prior to Aug. 31.. Many, if 
not the majority of those who have 
not already filed returns, are 
thought to be persons who will be 
eligible for a postwar refund. By not 
| filing a return these persons will 
lose their right to this refund. 

There is no great optimism here 
, that there will be any great deluge 
of late returns at this late date with- 
out further pressure and promotional 
build-up. 





Elson From Washington 


(Continued from page 1)" 
form of limited recognition of the 
French Committee of National Lib- 
eration by those countries now col- 
laborating with the Anglo-American 
coalition. Probably it will not satisfy 
everyone, but it will be a working 
compromise for the present that will 
not commit us too definitely as to the 
future of France, which the Ameri- 
can policy-makers, at least, feel must 
| be decided by the French people. 


@ On the production. front many. of 
the decisions taken at Quebec, will 
obviously have impoftarit. repercus- 
sions on. the Canadian war economy. 
There is no authoritative informa- 


tion.on this now, Much of the delib- | 


erations centred on the all-important 
subject of trarisportation which in 


| the case of the Pacific concerns air 


transport as well as shippifig. Prime 
Minister Churchill said’the balance 
is turning against the enemy and 
U-boat’ Which means ‘the ‘full force 
of our increased prdduction can be 
more ' rapidly ‘brought to bear 
against. the Axis... Churchill has 


maintained: ever since the May con-. 
ference with Roosevelt in Washing-. 


ton that the battle of-production. has 
been won as long as the present rate 
of output can be.maintained.- °. 
The increase in Allied aid to the 
Pacific will, however, require main- 


.| tenance of our shipbuilding at pres- 


ent. peak levels for at least a_ year 
or 18 months more. The distances are 
so great there. that there can be -no 
letup.in this field. At the same 
timie the continuation of the Allied 
air offensive both in Europe. and 
Asia requires production . of Jong- 
tange, heavy ‘bombers. and. patrol 


underground mine” jobs in» ‘b’se} planes, both’ of which: #ré On the 


metal operations. 
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CHICAGO-BUFFALO 


American Airlines’ Flagships provide. service to 
~ Buffalo, Rochester, Syracuse, New York, Washing- 
ton, Chicago and other principal United States 
cities. Connections at Chicago for Winnipeg, 
Vancouver and other Western Canadian cities, 
Fares payable in Canadian dollars. Ticket Office: 


Municipal— 


’ Reford Building, 36 Wellington Street West, Toronto. 


Please Phone EARLY for Reservations 
Phone WA. 4661 
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* Buy War Savings Kamps 
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“OTTAWA-<Though income.’ tax |: 































taxpayers who failed to meet the} 


|Hearst Seeks. 
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. [Feel J. L. Cohen. 


minority report submitted by Mr. 
Cohen, aver that the two reports 
are very similar in their basi¢ con- 
clusions and that differences be- 
tween the two are largely in mat- 
ters of detail. . Apparently there 
was very little difference of view 
as between Justice McTague and his 
associate, Leon Lalande, on the one 
hand, and Mr, Cohen, on the other, 
as to how best Canada should move 
toward a solution of its vexed war- 
time labér problems. - 

It is felt, therefore, that Mr. Co- 
hen has gone far out, of his; way 
to “make an issue” and pretend that 
he alone is standing up as. the 
champion of labor rights. 

Department Studies Report 


How soon the McTague findings 
will be made public is not yet clear. 
Hon, Humphrey Mitchell left Ot- 
tawa for a week’s holiday the day 
the report was handed to him. Mr. 
King has been: far. too busy with 
international goings-on to pay much 
attention to even this vital domestic 
problem. Meanwhile the report is 
being given very close study within 
the department itself. ~ 

There is no question that the re- 
port makes recommendations for a 
new and vigorous approach t6 labor 
and wage questions in Canada and 
that its findings constitute a direct 
challenge to the government’s 1941 
wage-price _ stabilization _ policy. 
What remains to be seen is the ex- 
tent to which the viewpoint of the 
fiscal experts will weigh against the 
view of the McTague findings. It is 
expected that the report’s recom- 
mendations in respect of wages will 
be challenged by Mr. Isley in 






















in addition to the tasks now assigned 
her in.éther fields, undertakes-equip« 
ment of Chinese divisions with small 
arms, as was reported in Quebec, the 





Dominion’s factories need fear little] / 


letup in the over-all total of war 











orders, although present schedules 


may be substantially revised. 


@ The part that Canada played ‘in 
the deliberations was largely that 
of host. Mr. Roosevelt made it clear 
that the meeting was essentially an 
Anglo-American staff gathering. 
Canada’ enters these deliberations, 
whether they-are held at. Quebecor 
at Washington on’ 'the tactical level 





— that is, the Dominion is-ndt called }’ 


upon to ‘take”resporisibility: for. the: 


final decisions: ‘Obviously Mr. King}: 
is generally aware’ of the trend of]! 
discussions and may-intervene to ask |; 
thatCanada be assigned certain tasks. |’ 
Canada, however, does not actually] . 


take part in the’council. 


The ‘announcemertt by President'}: 


Roosevelt ahd Prime Minister King 


of thesjoint Cahadian-Americatt op-] 
erations’ at Kiska might very: well}: 
have beet one of the headline events: 











ofthe meeting.‘ But the: “self-re- 
moval”—as the’ President. ‘put “it— 


of the Japanese'from this hemisphere} 


made it something of an-anti-climax, 
From. standpoint of our future rela- 
tions with theU.:‘S. this evidence of: 
Canada’s ‘desire to play a full ‘part 
inthe Patific (war had: long Tange 


importancé. “It “is *as*esséntial for } 
Canada to have her troops eollabor- }. 


ating ‘with: the American forces .in 
the Pacific as. it is for oun army 
to be in Britain’ and Sicily. 


Creation of a new Canadian- Mgr pak 


American. joint» war-aid committee 


fills an*important:gap in the ma- ¥ 
chinery of.-our U, S.-relations.: It] 


was necessary under our new-mutual 
aid legislation. to htive some organ- 
ization by which-work previously 
handled by the munitions:assignment 
board could be disposed of: ‘Most of 
the members have worked infor- 
mally at ironing out the problems 


which they will mow handle: offi-} 


cially. 


Liquidation ~~ 
(Continued from page 1) 


panies is somewhere in the neigh- 
borhood of $8% millions. In addi- 
tion, these operators carry open ac- 
counts for Hearst, representing cur- 
rent:shipments which are paid for 
in cash under the usual trade terms. 
As far as can be learned, none 
of the companies has accepted the 
offer. In fact, the overtures are ré- 
garded as feelers and possibly as a 
basis for working out an arrange- 
ment acceptable to both parties. 


The Hearst newspapers are known 
to have effected a considerable 
improvement in their financial po- 
sition in recent-years. Two or three 
years ago most of the Canadian op- 
erators looked upon the notes as be- 
ing of doubtful value. The majority, 
if not &ll, have long. since -transter-’ 
red the Hearst notes from their cur- 
rent to deferred accounts; 

With the change for the better in 


the Hearst financial picture, th 
is a better than c aot 


realize on these notes. .® 
in Canada 
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McTague Findings on Wage Question in Order | 


to Appear as Labor Champion — “ | Fuiting an, election campais™ | igor maine bya = 
; By STAFF WRITER. eee promise, the Drew government ae alan | 
Informed Ci ‘put the vier — tario is contracts made} sponse , “ 
—— observers Cabinet, but the view of most other 5 On is caneqiling contrac! 7 
ae a hk the sit-down strike ; members of the Cabinet (including Sere Er a in 1987) by the. previous _— 4 ships!” The Bank of Monteeal, 
of J. L. Cohen, K.C,, is little more | the Prime Minister) are expected to | Bene Qoewesma, tice ccc0i 0000001 an | under re oR pr yrange ed through its beanches in shipbuild- 
than an attempt to make political | Jean strongly toward the MeTague Sica oie eee otscrion renion. Premier | 196 ceatees, gives helpful banking it 
capital out of his position on the| arguments. Pew oticccuoscn- Hl Oo a! craw cali thermeve the-| ’ seevieeso-esiployers end woken. 4A i 
National War Labor Board. tae New. Labor Policy? suekeinsweees Hicsnumery f rge in the while ‘oA. ; 3 - ¢ | 5 ry 
Those 1 died the Mc-| In light of the recent election re- rrtess  saeeeeeen 12 | first step in placing : in this, as in every war industry. [4 re “ ‘ay 

FF Ae ne ace rs sults and the tremendous pressure siasstecesseceeseees 4| ministration of forest resources under | — } vo , 

Tague majority report, and the that is being brought on the gov- eheetaceseseeevesin a Forest Resources Commission. g A N x o ¥ - 9 w a 2 ¥ A 1 


concerned) came with the govern- 















trend, acco 






































average prospect'|: 
that the companies will be able to . 


August 28, 1943 
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The area involved in this Drew 









recent and perhaps the most power- _trereaseeseeree’"| “g| action is equivalent to one third the Z : 

ful being the railway representa- | New Wartime Regulations .....--+++--- 12/ total available commercial timber : A Bank Where Small Accounts Are Welcome 

tions—it is thought that the govern- Src Seeinetena isemappannianmas areas of Norway, The Financial Post Modern, Experienced Banking Service . .. the Outcome of 125 Years’ Successful Operation ' 
ment is ripe for some spectacular is infornied. Aj 






East. Dairies 
Defer Meeting 


From Our Own Correspondent 

MONTREAL. — Meeting of the 
holders of the 6% 20-year first 
mortgage bonds of Eastern Dairies 
Ltd., called to consider a plan of re- 
organization, has been adjourned 
until Sept. 28, 

In order to secure a quorum 51% 
of the total of the $2,479,500 face 
value of bonds outstanding had to 
be represented at the meeting. In- 
asmuch as the representation was 
only 22%, or $556,500, the meeting 
had: to be adjourned until next 
month. 

The plan provides for the consoli- 
dation of the assets of Eastern 
Dairies Ltd. and three subsidiaries, 
Elmhurst Dairy of Montreal, Acme 
Farmers of Toronto and Producers 
of Ottawa, into a new company, 
Dominion Dairies Ltd. 


lost three points at 81-84, ex-dividend; the 
common fractionally at $4.00-$4.50. 
Great Lakes Power $7 pref. firmed one 
point at 107%-110. Hayes Steel Products 
advanced ¥% closing 16%-17%. Morrison 
Brass units Mewes two points at 14-16. 


new labor policy such as might be 
touched off by the McTague report 
—a’ policy whose ultimate effect on 
inflationary forces can be at best 
only a matter of judgment between | 
various: expert ‘groups. a 

‘Since 1941 a certain rigid philo- 
sophy in respect’ of wage-price 
stabilization’ has. prevailed at Ot- 
tawa. “The first ‘major open break 
(in so far as.government policy was 


At least seven companies covering : 
just under 14 million acres are af-| The government, it is reported, 
fected. . plans to enquire into another 1937 

Three of the companies, namely | contract,’ that given to Lake Sul- 
Pulpwood ‘Supply Co. Toronto;! phide Pulp Co. This company did’! 
General Timber Co., Port Arthur, } _ 
and Soo Pulp Products Ltd., Sault 
Ste. Marie, have been conducting ' 
cutting operations: Those which are 
cutting are expected to be permitted 
rights over such areas as their ac- 
tual operations demand. » | 

Rights of four:‘of the seven com- | 
panies will lapse completely, it has | 
been stated. These, said to have! 
conducted no operations at all on 
the lands in question, are Huron 
Forest -Products Ltd. Vermillion 
Lake Pulp Co., English River Pulp” 
& Paper Ltd., Toronto, and West- 
ern Pulp & Paper Co. | 

Failure to erect’ pulp mills on the | 
properties is cited as chief item in 
non-fulfilment of the 1937 agree- 
ments and the government ‘Claims 
also that each contract “was made 
secretly, without competitive bid or 
public notice of any kind, contrary 
to law and proper practice.” , 





proceed to build but went intg 
bankruptcy before completion of itg 
mill and Brompton Pulp & Papeg 
Co. took it over in March, 1942, 





















ment’s own breach of the wage- 
price policy in the steel decision 
last January. 

The McTague tee are thought 
to mark the close of this phase of 
inflation control in Canada and the 
opening of a new chapter. : 


Unlisted Stocks Quiet 
Show Mixed Trend 


Unlisted stocks were quiet with a mixed 
g to Plaxton, McDonnell & 


Co. 

Andian National advanced 1% ts 
cl 25%4-27%. B. C. & per 
pref. lost several points at 68-72; the com- 
mon dropped % at 10%-12. Brown Co. 
pref. dropped two points closing 33-36. 

Canadian Industries “B” firmed one 
point at 163-165. Federal Grain $6.50 pref. 
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RE-WAR YEARS OF PAYROLL 


XPANSION pour ro won post-war porerra, 








With" timber, minerals, fish. ‘end snapahohdenk ‘% 
power, British Columbie stends squarely inthe path — 
or importéat world ‘tvade’ developments now in the 
- . Far-seging manufacturers are keeping ‘« | 
sherp business eye on British Columbia ane x 


Disregard the abnormal impetus of 


ea tree: , war, and British 
oe is still the third manufacturing province of | 
By 1939. British Columbia's industri saa 
equalled those of the siehpieass:30"e 4S iMoney 
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|, Welinduaries were pouring out exports totaling 130 Columbia tong sumer NOW wil oy the ound sy 
ua ae i a to’ ; ree dy abo § : oe ae ; 
place among world trading ada ee . Sceeptence of geeds in. the post- 


wor yeurs chead, 
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REMEMBER! 50% OF BRITISH COLUMBIA PURCHASING 
POWER IS IN GREATER VANCOUVER TRADING AREA 


Of 169,767 persons employed in British Columbia et M 
h 
were in Greater V. With @ circulation a then ee 


ceuver Dane pensegpsttel alone, 
e Province covers 73 : Greate 
the ‘British Columbia maihate. 7 — t Vancouver and 47 
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Dr. J. K. Blair 


Liberal M_P. for 
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Paul Bilkey 

Editor, Gazette, Montreal. 

1 doubt if public indifference is 
ore than @ secondary threat to 
price ceiling, though rising food 
rices have impaired confidence in 
the present control system. 
More real danger lies in succeés- 
give and successful attacks on the 
ceiling by pressure groups exerting 
elass influences. Official resistance 
has been neither resolute nor sus- 
iained, and unwise concessions have 
Jed to new demands. Mr, Gordon’s 
trouble stems from the government's 
failure to support him and the rem- 
edy lies much nearer home than is 
suggested in his latest appeal for 


public co-operation. 
» aa t 
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Blair 

but went in Dr. J. K. 
ompletion of “tg Liberal M.P. for North Wellington, 
Pul Ont. : 

n ‘Marth Poy Donald Gordon's price ceiling, like 


gi] other wartime measures, requires 
and should obtain the utmost support 
and co-operation of the press, radio, 
preachers and gossipers.in every line 
of life. It must govern with equity 
and the black market must be dealt 
with heavily. It should govern the 
wholesaler and distribute with dair- 
pess to the small retailer. Danger- 
gus foreign elements and hoarders 
are not willing to sacrifice to the 
needs of the war and thus accumu- 
late a large number of petty griev- 
ances, forgetting the larger issues. 

Iam behind Donald Gordon one 
hundred per cent. He has blazed a 
new trail for the world and is bound 
to find rocks and bogs, but if sup- 
jported by all, he will avoid depres- 
gion and collapse. 

s * 


W.K. Esling 

Conservative M.P. fir Kootenay 

West, B.C. 

There can be no argument against 
Donald Gordon’s assurance that the 
‘price ceiling will-collapse unless the 
fullest public co-operation continues. 
Without the ceiling there would be 

yramiding of prices, necessarily 
followed by successive wage increas- 
es with nothing but financial and 
industrial chaos. 

It is conceded that the one sure 
way of maintaining ceilings is the, 
~~ closest inspection and the gtrictest 
enforcement of the Board's orders. 
There is the fullest co-operation on 
the part of thé merchants in West 
Kootenay, the one complaint being 
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staple articles sufficient to meet the 
daily requirements within the reach 
of the earnings of the industrial 
workers, 
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W. T. G. Hackett 

Economist, Bank of Montreal, 

Montreal. 

I would agree with Gordon’s state- 
ment as quoted. I consider that the 
basic remedy lies in fuller public 
appreciation of issues involved. 

I suggest the need for a definite 
effort to organize’ all responsible 
agencies of public opinion, to present 
in simple and compelling terms, 
shorn of obtuse and tethnical jar- 
gon, the fundamental issues regard- 
ing the nature, causes and disas- 
trous consequences of inflation. 

The full effectiveness of public 
education is contingent upon the 
government itself making every en- 
deavour to avoid even minor incon- 
sistencies in.the control program and 
maintaining an uncompromising 
front against pressure of special in- 


REAL ESTATE 
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For mortgage loans, probate, succes- 
sion duties, expropriations, arbitra- 
tions, re-assessments and all pur- 
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25 years wide experience. 


Charles E. Purnell 
Pigott Bldg., - Hamilton 
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2 Your Opinion— = 
Can We Hold 







without prompt 


Do you agree and what remedies 
would you suggest? 





terests to. gain unjustifiable ad-.der Defense of Canada Act in deal- 
vantage through income or price|ing with those who are applying 


concessions, : 
* s » 


Benjamin Higgins 
Professor -of Economics, . McGill 
University, Montreal. : 
The ceiling is under severe’ strain. 
The public can’ help by shunning 
black market, reporting ceiling vio- 
lations, buying and holding savings 
certificates and bonds, accepting 


| limits on wages and profits without 


protest or evasion. 


I would get rely on public sup- 
port alone. The government has the 
anti-inflatiog weapons needed to,de- 
fend the ceiling but they need forti- 
fication. I-suggest complete govern- 
ment monopoly of foreign trade and 
rationing of total consumer outlays 
or a. steeply progressive spendings 
tax. The best remedy might be sim- 
ilar American measures but the Can- 
adian ceiling can hold even with 
American inflation if the govern- 
ment andthe: public -unite-in -de- 
termined action. 

. ¢ .% 


Dr. H. A. Innis 


Professor pf Economics, University 

of Torénto. 

Your question. is -political not 
economic. The answer is in prin- 
ciples not in individuals, 

With the continued flagrant vio- 
lation of its British tradition of an- 
onymity in the civil service we have 
neither the protection of this tradi- 
tion nor the recourse of its Ameri- 
can gystem in dismissal. 

Recent by-elections and elections 
suggest the general discontent of 
the Canadian people with bureau- 
cratic. exhibitionism. Complete rec- 
ognition of the principle of power 
with responsibility will solve ‘not 
only the problem of the price ceil- 
ing but others, and less than com- 
plete recognition makes the price 


the inability to secure a quota of! ceiling problem unimportant and 


insoluable. We are not fighting for 
democracy abroad in order to have 
a chance to destroy democratic prin- 
ciples at home., Morale requires an 
insistence on tangible recognition of 
democratic traditions. 
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A. E. Jukes 


President A. E. Jukes & Co., Invest- 

ment Dealers, Vancouver. 

I believe the public have suffici- 

| ent knowledge of the dangers from 

price inflation to support present 
price controls. Public support for 
the price ceiling will riot be lacking 
if all government.departments set 
the example. ° 

Chief pressure for increased 
wages and higher prices has come 
from within the government itself 
and government financed compan- 
ies. With leadership from Ottawa, 
price controls could easily be main- 
tained and made to function. Without 
leadership we can only hope for a 
repetition. of results of. recent by- 
elections, which indicated strong 
protest to present administration. 

oa » * 


Peter Kennedy 
Prominent farmer, Conquest, Sask. 
I have no opinion upon the immi- 
nence of. price ceiling collapse. No 
information, assuming Gordon is 
correct, would stop garbled war 
news and give a true picture of the 
losses of the allies and axis in battle. 
We should impress the public with 
the most serious aspect of conflict. 
Employ the strong hand method un- 
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Price C 
The Question: Donald Gordon 
says price ceiling. will collapse 














public support. 


pressure upon price ceiling. 
* * ®s 


H. G. Long 


Editor, Herai*, Lethbridge, Alta, 

A terrific strain jon the wage and 
price ceiling was evidenced by re- 
cent voting. The failure of the gen- 
eral public to understand: the over- 
all picture is the cause of discontent 
with. controls, 

If the public understood that the 
same degree of inflation as at this 
date in the last war would make 
Canada’s war cost ‘$6,000 millions, a 
year instead of the present $4,000 
millions, and that the difference 
would have to be met by-greatly in- 
creased taxés and larger subscrip- 
tions to war loans, it should help. 
War weariness and discontent may 
grow if Canadians cannot be brought 
to understand the real need for these 


controls, 
5 * @¢ 


Matthew MacLean 

Liberal -M.P. for Cape Breton, 

North Victoria, N.S. 

It is absolutely necessary that the 
price ceiling in Canada be maintain- 
ed, and that the Canadian public give 
every support to Mr. Gordon is his 
wonderful effort to stabilize prices, 
otherwise the price of all necessaries 
will immediately soar to prohibitive 
rates, as in the last war. 

All one needs as a warning is to 
look at the price asked for certain 
goods that are not governed by the 
price ceiling, In the event of a col- 
lapse of the ceiling the public will 
realize their mistake in not support- 
ing the Board in their endeavor to 
keep down the cost of the necessar- 
ies of life. 


s + 
T. C. MacNabb 

President, Saint John Board of 

Trade, Saint John, N.B. 

Yes, I believe the price: ceiling 
will collapse without. prompt ‘public 
support. Selfish groups and selfish 
individuals must be made to co- 
operate fully. When the Canadian 
people understand what it means 
they will unanimously support. the 
price ceiling. They. have tog much 
sense to destroy this control and to 
lose the war and 4 e peace. To 
get full support from’everyone, three 
things should be done. 

1. Take the public into entire con- 
fidence about all the needs and all 
the remedies. . 

2. Keep supplies available, partic- 
ularly foods—both the usual types 
and the alternatives. 

3. Use subsidies freely to bring 
this about. When this is done Can- 
adians will cheerfully, willingly and 
completely accept’ temporary em- 
barrassment to save their nation. 

- Oe + 


J.R. Mallory 


Instructor in_ political science, 
University of Saskatchewan, 
Saskatoon. 


{I agree that price ceilings are in 
almost as much danger’ as in the 
postwar reconversion period while 
consumer goods are getting back on 
the market. Business leaders and 
advertisers*are so insistent on re- 
turning to a free economy immedi- 
ately after the war that they weaken 
public awareness of the need for 
eqntrols as counter - inflationary 
measures, 

The Government's great falure 
has been to gain the confidence of 
organized labor, e.g., over the War 
Labor Board. Thus it is difficult for 
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labor leadership to c 
spect for other aspects govern- 
ment policy to the extent that has 
been done in England. Both are 
remediable sources of weakness to 
price control. Also, a wider use of 
subsidies to control the rising cost 
of living may be necessary to pre- 
vent additional pressure on wage 
ceilings, — 




















nd re- 


W..A. McKague 


Secretary, Dominion Association 
of Chartered Accountants, Toronto. 


My strictly personal opinion ‘is 


that persistent appeals to the public 


are tiring in view of the inconsist- 


éncies in the’ government’s own 
policies, For instance, first, the wide 


list of commodities exempted from 
the original ceiling; second, : the 
wage bonuses increases and income 
tax exemptions which keep public 
purchasing power ahead of supplies 
of goods, and third, the absence of 
adequate safeguards and incentives 
for savings. ; 
Under managed paper currency 
such as now exists, the control of 
price level is supposed to be within 
the government, and insofar as the 
public has any influence, it seems to 
have played its part. . 


* 6« 6 


Hon. Grote Stirling 


Conservative M.P. for Yale, B.C. 

To prevent collapse of price ceil- 
ing, the Board must continue to im- 
press on wholesalers, retailers and 
consumers, the necessity in their 
own interest of giving wholehearted 
support to the one thing that stands 
between us and inflation, It must 
be patiently and unceasingly drum- 
med into the well disposed and the 
ignorant, and the wrong-doer must 
be stringently dealt with. 


H. H. Talbot 


Mayor of Leaside, Ont. 

I am in full accord with the com- 
ments of Donald Gordon on price 
ceiling. Price control cannot be a 
success without full public support. 
I suggest a continual} series of edu- 
cational advertisement on the danger 
of inflation. . 

The experience of other countries, 
notably Germany, should be enough 
to convince the average man of the 


s 


necessity of maintaining the policy}. 


of the governmeént covering price 
ceiling for his own financial safety. 


WoodstockFirm 
Orders Cut 


Massey-Harris Likely to 
Release 245 Men; Some 





Skilled Help to be Kept | 


‘Government instructiohs*to 
Massey-Harris last week unexpect- 
edly cancelled orders for manufat- 
ture of a type of bomb being made 
at the company’s Wodcdstock plant. 

Manufacturing was being done at 
the order of the. British Govern- 
ment, and is being discontinued for 
military reasons. Cancellation will 
affect employment of about 245 per- 
sons, a few of whom will be retained 
by the company in its other plants, 
In particular, the technical and 
operating. staff, which the company 
had built up at Woodstock, will be 
‘fully utilized elsewhere within the 
company, officials state. Selective 
Service officials have indicated that 
they expect that‘all persons released 
from their jobs will be absorbed in 
Woodstock. 

Production will continue | until 
present inventories are used up 
which should be accomplished in 
about two weeks. No indication has 
been received from Ottawa that 
further work is in prospect, although 
company officials have approached 
the authorities on the matter, and 
it is not expected that work will 
be resumed in that part of the plant 
for some time. Truck bodies and 
wagons will continue to be produced 
at the plant with a labor force of 
about 200 workers. 

Loss to Company 

Although cancellation of the con- 
tract will represent a loss to the com- 
pany, plant capacity which will be 
left idle has not been newly built 
in response to war demands. The 
company has been engaged in the 
manufacture of the present bomb 
type for about six months and, prior 
to this, was making shells on the 
order of the British Government. 

Three other plants received notice 
to. discontinue their present. pro- 
duction last week.. These were 
Northern Engineering Co., at Fort 
William, where they were turning 
out shells and bombs, the Montreal 
shell shop of Canadian Tube & 
Steel, and National Stéel Car at 
Hamilton, which must close down 
two forging lines. In the latter case 
it is believed that these two lines 
will be switched to other war work. 
The Northern Engineering plant em- 
ployed about 325 men, most of 
whom are expected to be employed 
in the local Canadian Car & Foun- 
dry aircraft factory. \ 


Trucks Available. 
OFFICIAL ONTARIO “SHIP - BY - 
TRUCK" DIRECTORY, i 
by The Automotive 


ciation, 2 Toronto St., Toronto, Free 
upon request, t 


ut Ontario, the 
1943 edition of the “Official Ontario 


| | ‘Ship-by-Truck’ Directory” is just 
| | off the press, It is a handy guide for. 


shippers of freight and comprises 
104 pages of information relative to 
transport services and routes, 


_}» The A,T.A. is a voluntary associ- 
{ation of licensed public commercial 
“| vehicle operators. Its purpose is to 


‘stabilize the inter-urban motor 
transport business. Ye 


Listing more than 2,000 commun- : 
ities and giving details of trucking 
‘| services througho 
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COMPLETE RECREATION~ FACILITIES: for the use! of 
employees at lunchtime and after hours . . . a rooftop cafe- 
teria with tables in sunlight and shade . . . bowling alleys, * 
floodlighted for evening use; ..ample space for deck-tennis, 
shuffle-board, horseshoes and other outdoor amusements. 

|. These are exciting features of this factory project designed 
by. drchitect Richard Bennett, member of the faculty of Yale 
University and of Vassar College, and winner of the recent. ~ 
Wheaton College competition. _ ' 

| »“Pacilities like these,”.says Mr. Bennett, “make the fac- 
tory a potential community and social center. They can be 
located: op factory roofs_without necessitating any increase 
in floor or plot areas.” Fie 


a 


This is another ina series of architectural designs suggesting’ 
greater utilization of ‘valuable roof‘space that is too often 
neglected. 

Barrett:coal-tar:pitch.and felt roofs have been standard for 
flat-roof construction since 1854. Yet they are-ideally suited 
to accommodate the: current-trends in post-war planning. 
Whatever the design, Barrett Specific..tion Roofs will continue 
_ to provide the maximum insdependable, long-lasting -water- 
proofing and: weather-proofing protection. 


: Oe ** ot 


THE BARRETT COMPANY LIMITED 


Montreal Toronto Winnipeg Vancouver 





The Douglas B-19 super- 
bomber, first flown in June, 
1941, incorporates a West- 
inghouse alternating - current 
system. 


— 


To fly higher than flak . 


Ms Mh J avrenwarine CALL FOR 


ALTERNATING CURRENT 
see pioneered by Westinghouse 

‘Push superbombers higher . . . lift them 
clear of the clutching fingers of flak! Sure, it 


special three-phase, 400-cycle alternating- 
takes more powerful electrical equipment than 


current systems for aircraft. 
: A three-phase a-c installation in the huge 
has ever been used in aircraft before, but get 
them up there—six—seven—eight miles high! 


B-19 was so successful that larger a-c systems 
\ are now being perfected. This increased power 

Funny things happen to electric equipment 
up where the air gets thin. Arcs just don’t 


enables planes to fly higher, farther, and 
shoot faster. ° 
behave. And with direct current, the kind 


Into this change-over, Westinghouse is 






generally in plgnes today, size and weight pouring the “know-how” of its early pioneer- 
of the equi t become unwieldy. ing work in changing industrial power systems 
Wi from d-c to a-c. 


use is. solving these problems with 
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Still Confused 


Asking Court to Take 
Over Assets : 


From Our Own Correspondent 
MONTREAL.—Expiration on July’ 


granted to International Hydro-Elec- 
tric System to comply with an order 
of the Securities and Exchange 
Commission to “liquidate and dis- 


solve,” under the Holding Company [ 


Act, finds the system unable to 
‘comply with the terms of the order. 
In place of seeking an extension of 
time, the company, with approval of 
SEC, has withdrawn its original plan 
and will support an application to 
be made to the court on Oct. 8 next 
if the court takes jurisdiction over 
company assets. While under. the 
court’s jurisdiction, however, the 
company would remain in possession 
and have management of the assets, 

The present move is being made 
to facilitate taking care of an obli- 
gation that is fast approaching, the 
maturing of $26,568,00C of the 6% 
debentures of ‘the system which fall 
due on April 1, 1944. 

a 
Drop Own Pian 

International had proposed to 
plan a liquidation by means of a 
distribution of its assets and kind 
among its security holders, gamely, 
the holders of the debentures, 

The Canadian interest, apart from 
substantial holdings of the debent- 
ures of the system, rests in the Cana- 
dian assets represented by Gatineau 
Power Co. Of a total of 1,662,480 
shares of Gatineau Power out- 
standing, 1,439,024 are held by Inter- 
national Hydro. It was proposed that 
nearly the entire amount, or 1,434,- 
672 shares, representing 54 shares for 

- each $1,000 face amount of the 
debentures, will be distributed as 
soon as practicable to the debent- 
ure holders. Complications, how- 
ever, afose in regard to the liquida- 
tion of the interest in New England 
Power Association which required 
to be reorganized. Two other units 
were to be sold. 


The e 
Shareholder 


While New York stock market 
commentators have been chary 
about forecasting a continued up- 


The 


7. 
profit 
latter 





year. . 

Dividends were paid of $1.05 a 
share on erred and 85c. on com- 
mon stock, 25c. a share being paid 
on both stocks under the participat- 
ing feature. During the year. plant, 
office and laboratory facilities were 
constructed to the amount of $47,- 
953, while-at the same time working 
capital was increased approximate- 
ly 35% to $415,475. 


Inceme, Surplus—Years Ended May 31 
° ‘4 1943 1942 





earnings ......... " $541,886 $378,400 
Less: ition ... bees x14 6,425 
F taxes ...... 386,000. 205.805 
amortiz. ..;. 16,939 16,839 

Net profit ........... 131,697 149,231 


Less: Pref. dividends . 


a for year ..... 64,007 98,746 
t Prev. surplus ... 160,617 69,726 
Less: Prem. on pref, 

ghs. red. .......0.- 250 7,855 


pe 


160,617 


32,485 
18,000 








Surplus forward °..... 


224,374 
Earned per share: 
Preferred® ...:... oe $3.29 $3.71 
PO tev iediscacd 1.05 0.80 
COMMONS 2.60006 1.76 4, 2.01 
IE edge ccabs sees 0:85 


Pai , 0.60 

*Before participation. After partici- 
pation. 

Werking capital ..... $415,475 $293,485 


Dairy Corp. 

With a net profit available for 
dividends of over $70,000 for the 
year ended March 31, 1943, Dairy 
Corp. again showed substantially 
increased profits. The refundable 
portion of the excess profits tax, is 
not included. 

J. A.* Caulder, president, points 
out that during the past year the 
company’s bank indebtedness, which 
stood at about $75,000 last year end 
has been eliminated and working 
capital substantially increased. This 


was made possible largely by:the|. 


sale of $140,000 Purity Dairy Ltd. 
5% first mortgage serial bonds, 
which are to mature to the amount 
of $10,000 each year from May l, 
1943 to 1956 inclusive. - 

The standard profits base for the 
taxing of the company has not yet 
been finally decided, and the direc- 
tors have made what. they believe 
to be a fully adequate provision for 
income taxes. 

During the year the company’s 
Regina business was further round- 
ed out by the purchase of the 
Regina Pure Milk Co. : 

Inceme, Surplus-—Years meeet Mar. 31 


1942 
SBleg*...,..... Eats ie $3,716, 125-$3,151,369 
Less; Sales cost ...... 2,600,174 2,207,780 























‘ *Selli & admin. exps.. . 799,910 733,986 
ward trend ‘for the N. Y. stock mar- : 

ket since the set-back experienced |QRq*OrS Drpfit .-----  S18.0ee 200. 
the last week in July, it is interest- ss aoa Sees 
ing to note that no similar set‘back | TSt.°‘pepwsiaiion "’ “as'e1l | 73,038 
was experienced by the London Bond tastorest 6 min. ithad Fahne 
stock markét, where numerous is-| gank interest (20.8389 «11°08 
sues are selling at or close to their Inc. & E. P. tax .... %118,501 30,403 
highs. Net profit .........0.. 70,497 52,083 
In fact, the London stock market | Add: Prev. surplus. .. 92,458-—----40;375 
5 6 5 Ref. E. P. tax ...... 11,365: > saseee 

was establishing a new high when | ress: adj. subsid., 
- the New York downward movement stock divd. ......... 38,626 kc ee 
was most marked. Balance forward ..... 135,694 92,458 


As one commentator puts it, the | 


New York market apparently fears 
the “hurdles of economic transition” 
apd is inclined to discount the 
“glowing post-conversion postwar 
outlook.” The London market ap- 
parently does not view. the period of 
economic transition as so portentous 
—or perhaps the possibilities of in- 
flation are seen as more imminent 
than they have been considered to 
be in the U.S. 

Actually, the danger of inflation 
may “be more imminent in the 
United States than in the United 
Kingdom. While the load of total 
debt is probably heavier in U.K. 
than in U.S., U. K. control of prices 
appears much stronger than in the 
country to the south where consid- 
erable* difficulty has been exper- 
ienced in holding the price ceiling. 

* om ” 


The Canadian stock market sti!! 
tends to follow the New York mar- 
ket, but the association between 
prices here and in New York is 
much less marked than prior to the 
war, 

If the London approach to stock 
market prices is becoming more 















Classified ‘| 


Advertisements 


Classifie@ ads. cost 4c. per word 
and figure for each insertion, 
Minimum ad. 12 werds. Add six 
words when box number is 
required. When replies are to 
be mailed te advertiser, add 
10e. Classified ads. payable in 
advance. Contract rates on 


application. 








To Manufacturers 
‘\XPERIENCED salesman 


employed would take additional Jine 
Quebec 


on part-time arrangement for, 
City and District. 


Best references available. Add 


ress 
inquiries to Jacquet LaRue,.C.A., 126 St. 


Peter St., Quebec. 


HOME STUDY 


Canedias Courses fer Ceacdians 

Across Canada are 

Graduates whohereuenn een. 
‘positions and noteworthy 





e Sales 
© Valuations — - 
© Mortgages 


Property Management 


R. F. HEAL & COMPANY 


AD. 3457-8 


112 YONGE ST, 
a aaeetatiaeeie eee 










































REAL ESTATE| 


*Incl’ ref. portion of E. P. tax. 
Earned per share: 


5% ist pref. ....460% $10.76 $7.91 

Common .......sse 0.69 0.45 

Working capital ..... $267,676 $166,617 
Falconbridge 


Net. profit for the’second quarter 
of 1943 of $155,568 was: reported by 
Falconbridge Nickel Mines, repre- 
senting am increase over ‘the cor- 
responding figure for. 1942,‘ which 
amounted to $136,183. 

In’a report. to the shareholders, 
A. G. Fulton, secretary, states that 
quarterly results reflect the com- 
pany’s increased plant capacity and: 

“While much of:the increase in 
nickel output is marketed on gov- 
ernment contracts that; show little 
or no profit, ‘yet increase in eop- 


realistic than that in .New. York— 
and the Londoner is shrewd when it 
comes to stock trading—then Cana- 
dians may be’ inclined to take their 
stock-trading- cues from London 
more often in the future than in ‘the 
past. “ 


Canadian defaults on. municipal 
indebtedness and the Alberta ‘policy 
of paying only part of contractual 
interest requirements came “up. for 
discussion in a recent issue ‘of ‘the 
London Economist. The Economist 
makes the point that debtors are now 
more prosperous and if this means a 
reduction im reliance upon borrow- 
ing, “it is high time they developed 
a greater sense of responsibility.” 

Moose Jaw,. Montréal and: Alberta 
are singled: out ‘as cases in. point. 
Voicing a’ demand for. ‘refotm, 
Economist declarés: ; 


_sidered as an essential part of it.” 
* s .* * 
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erty at Aylen Lake, Dickens twp. 


, States,” 


Melanie 
COLLEGE 







per output is. remunerative, anu |; 
errant aeenypeeneinnnpnsetmseatiesintene tienen 


“The exact payment to overseas 
bondholders may be ®f minor im- 
portance ‘compared with securing 
that reform, but it- must be con- 


Adelphi Syndicate plans surface 
exploration for its-white mica prop- 
District of Nipissing, Ont.. Property 
comprises 80 acres adjoining a prop- 
erty where active mica. mining is 
reported being carried on. Work 
will be commenced as soon. as cur- 
rent financing is completed, N. H. 
Treadwell, syndicate manager and 

















77,000 - 63,000 

dev... 322,628 280,734) velopment at the Helen Mine 
Net profit ..:...4.++ . 155,368 axis amounted to Algoma Ore 
Capital expenditure «. $134,008 593 | Properties have during the last 


: three years spent $230,298 on in- 

Algoma Steel tensive exploratory operations “ 

Profits of Algoma Steel Corp. | its the — it 

were more’ than doubled for the| states, and on one of eat ae 

year ended April 30, 1943, as‘com-| ties has aoe an a a mias 

pared to the previous year. They | million tons of magne nets 
reached the figure of $846,803, or 


movement 























sac nr oe pein of 
reference | is sufficient for production o: 
ee iecn oe million tons of 64% irop concen- 


Operating profits before interest, Sgt The report a - ae 
depreciation and taxes showed an’ Exploratory drill ho: - “' _ 
increase of nearly $1.2 millions. The | hundred feet er e ; — 
year-saw completion) or néar com- considered in an ve — a8 
pletion of the coke ovens, coal stor-| show the deposit s en a 
age and docks; and two blast fur-| the deepest hole so eg denen 
naces which were ‘reported to be| not bottomed the age - e 3, e 
under construction in the last an-| ft. of territory on w : — 
nual report. Net expendiiares, on te ere remain 

ro , plant and equipment ’dur- 
ae oar were Bee ‘millions,| |The territory which has ng 
while at the same time working| drilled so far covers a length o 
capital increased: considerably to | 4,500 ft. : 






SALES MANAGER 


F. H. Mount, who has been ap- 

pointed sales “manager for Can- 

ada for the Campbell Soup Co. 

He was formerly in charge of 

Quebec district sales for the 
company. 




























ded April 30 . 
$6.1 millions. Income, Surplus—Years “03 rea a S 
‘s No 5 blast fure | Operating profit ...... 7, , * 

The Comp Se. Py have a | nae: Olser income. © akane » 7080 MOS 
nace, which is reported to have a se 
daily capacity of 10,000 tons of ore, | Net earnings .......-. 3,856,423 2,007 216 Siscoe Go aang med aes dae 

d hich is the largest in /the Less: Int. on loans .. —_-:160,9. y estimated net pro of $146, 
British Empire, is scheduled to|. int on bonds....-.. 9 107-700, iejor | the six months ended June 30, 1943, 
come into production in the very Teme taxes’ ..... 620,130 247,802 | equal to 3.156 cay ue more ar 
near future. The company also has) 1, otit .......s00+: $46,803” a14aas | Pared with or ed af ie 
under construction new steel works, | Tess: Pref. divds. ...# 104,375 104,775 | the corresponding perio . 





Tonnage of ore milled showed a 
slight increase, amounting to 181,- 
269 tons for the first six months 
of 1943 or 200 tons more than in 





ich when completed will increase —— 
son output by vaien than 235,000 | re Seo A 3102075 sine 
net tons of ingots annually,. Part : , Sess hoes 
of this increased steel plant is al- | Earned surplus fwd. . 4,234,503 3,492,075 










ready in use. eg ask. $40.72 $19.78 the first six months of 1942. et 
During the year Algoma ‘Steel’s Paid ....css00 bases 5.00 5.00| income,’ however, was lower a 

subsidiary, Algoma Ore Properties, | Common :..++e-+- 1.80 0-15) $870,344 compared with $918,577 for 

produced and shipped 414,602 tons Se eiiet oon $6,130,002 $4,244,258 | the first six months of 1942. 


Coldwell. Answers 
33 Questions. 
on CCF Program 


-» For the first time the leader of a 
national political party submits 
to'an independent quiz on the 
real meaning of his ‘party's. 
program. | 









M. J. COLDWELL, M.P. 
National CCF Leader 


Maclean's editors and Bruce Hutchison, ace political writer, drafted 33 questions. 
These were submitted to Mr. Coldwell. He agreed to no reservations, either in 


question or in anawer. The result is one of the most timely political revelations 
ever published in a Canadian magazine. 


Does the CCF want the state to run everything? 
oe cea If it came to power, would it kill all private enterprise? e 
Would it take over the banks? ° 
: _ What would it do to services like the delivery of milk and bread? 
Would anybody be allowed to make a profit? 
Would it make a levy on capital? 
Would it keep Canada in the Empire? ; 
Would it control wages? 2 
Does it promise every man a job? : os 
_ What is its policy on war debts, tariffs, social services, postwar reconstruction? 


These questions are of vital interest toevery Canadian. All Canada wants to 
know the answers. You may disagree with CCF policies on many of them. But 
whether you like the CCF or not, it must be recognized as a strong political force in 
the country. You ought to know just what if stands for. 


Don't miss Mr. Coldwell’s answers to thes tions, 
shuilin Sik Maibhanboar 2 ace e questions, published exactly as he gave 


Also, @ searching pen portrait of COLDWELL THE MAN by G 
tinguished Ottawa political correspondent. . ee ee ! 
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only from factors that have yet 
emerge, As the modest short aoe 































Barron’s (Dow Theorist): If both 
Dow Jones’ averages now fall under 
the early August lows of 134.00 and 
33.73, the movement will be con- 


@name an experienced executor @ 


IMPORTANT PERSON YOU WILL EVER EMPLOY WILL BE 
YOUR EXECUTOR. HIS EXPERIENCE WILL DICTATE HOW 
PROMPTLY THE ESTATE IS PASSED ON TO YOUR HEIRS; HIS EFFICIENCY 
WILL MEASURE THE AMOUNT. NAME AN EXPERIENCED EXECUTOR— 
THIS TRUST COMPANY—IN YOUR WILL. ASK ABOUT OUR SERVICES: 


Toronto Office 
302 Bay Street 
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Bond Coupons— 
a. a 


: * 


| fmterest coupons promptly, when due, and 
‘re-invest this money in additional Gov- 
assisting in Canada’s war financing, but 
are also building up a very useful invest- 
ment reserve. 
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Invest interest promptly, 


ee Stet Wet Wood, Gundy & Company 
Telephone: EL gin 4321 _ Limited 
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merely have re-confirmed the 
primary trend as upward. 








THE 


TRUSTS na GUARANTE 


COMPANY LIMITED 






















MACLEAN’S is Packed 
with Important Features 


© Canadians In Sicily 


CBC's Peter Stursburg cables a colorful story of 
action, adventure and glory — a brilliant piece 


of war reportitig.. . 





® By Cable From Algiers 


Special: War. Correspondent describes life in this 
melting pot of military forces, stopover. city on 
the road to Berlin, _ 


* - 
© 


@ Canada’s Most Fantastic Mine 


The dramatic story of Steep Rock, where engi- 
neers are. manhandling lakes, rivers'and forests —~ 
on the trail-of.warneeded iron ore. 


© New Canadian Star In Hollywood ' 
How Canadian-born Alexis Smith, newly risen 
star, rocketed to fame by breaking all the rules. 


* 


© Montreal’s New Station | 
A twenty-year dream now come. true. Will it 


become a skyscraper cultural centre like New 
York's Rockefeller Center? 


© How Our Wounded Are Looked After 


‘With miracle drugs, new techniques and flying 
ambulances, Canadian doctors work miracles 
right on the battlefield. By Wallace Reyburn. 


© Beverley Baxter 
" Tells of the return to:religion in Britain; asks the 


or Are the churches falling down on the 


x* «  & 


Backstage at Ottawa ... Washingion M tiie 
Russian Folklore... . Canadian Nursing Sistere . 
~~ Underground Noxi Humor... Monday Wash Day 


wy Ws a ae 
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August 28, 1943 


the nature of the decline for several | rise above the July highs, they ij 


firmed as a secondary down trend. | weeks, but there are still doubters. 
Such has been the interpretation of! If the averages, on the other hand, 
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‘MONTREA 
Telephone: 





248,75 
averag 





DOMINION of CANADA 
BONDS. 


BOUGHT SOLD | QUOTED 


Wikis, Spence & Co. 
Limited 
TORONTO 


Telephone: ELgin 1341 »+ 


: 7 WINNIPEG 
Telephone: 9-8300 


MONTREAL 
Telephone: PLateau 8751 


sapien 
lighs, they wil} 
onfirmed the 
ward. . 


248,756 pay envelopes 
averaging 31.5] is not “peanuts” 


and 


to this can be added the’ pay of about 
twenty-thousand more of the armed 
forces now quartered in Toronto. 


and 


to this can be added the pay envelopes 
of those employed where the number of 
employees is under fifteen—because 
the payroll figures quoted above.are for 
payrolls of fifteen or more, 


&eall.of which makes a wonderful con- 

sumer-market in Toronto as of to-day, 

a large percentage. of which can be 

aaded only through the advertising 
columns of this newspaper. 
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Hernan! Ward, Aatistant. ‘to 
the Commissioner on Provincial 
and Rehabilita- 


the to = 
HutchisoneMacdonvelt us= 
sion on-the CCF. Oe Aue 1a! 14 The 
Financial Post carried an article 
by Bruce Hutchison in which 
the conclusion was reach- 
ed that the two senior political 
parties should unite. Since then 
an article commenting on, Mr. 
Hutchison’s thesis appeared in 
The Post of Aug. 21 from the 
pen of J. M. Macdonnell, presi- 
dent of the National Trust Co. 
of Toronto. Further comments 
on the Hutchison article will be 
welcomed by The Post, 


Mr. J. M. Macdonnell’s misstate- 
ment of Bruce Hutchison’s’ thesis, 
that growing CCF opposition will 
force the two older political parties 
to unite, as an argument that the 
two parties should unite, appears to 


‘| indicate a dangerously stand*pat at- 


titude on the part of sincere Conser- 
vative opinion. It is not my inten- 
tion to argue that Mr. Hutchison is 
right, and Mr. Macdonnell wrong, 
but rather to point out that Mr. 
Hutchison is likely to turn out to 
be right unless a more realistic atti- 
tude is taken toward the’ actual 
threat presented by the CCF. 
It_is all very well to quote the 
Gallup Poll’s revelation that people 
voted for the CCF for reasons of 
extraordinary vagueness, and that 
only a small percentage of them fav- 
ored public ownership. The danger 
in that argument is that it overlooks 
the ‘fact that equally vague reasons 
| would be given by the electorate for 
| voting for the Liberal or Progressive 

Conservative parties, and that, in 


.. dny case, whatever the reasons, a 


rapidly growing percentage of Cana- 
dian voters are voting CCF. 
Tribune Argument 
It is all very well to argue, as does 
the editor of the Winnipeg Tribune, 
as quoted in The Financial Post for 
@ug..14, that the CCF “in and out of 
season . . , maintains that there is 
no real difference between what it 
calls the two.‘old-line’ parties. ” The 
danger there is that precisely the 
same view is held ‘by Mr. Hutchison, 
an impartial observer, and by most 
academic political scientists in Can- 
ada—and that the statement; is, in 
fact, as a comparison of the Liberal 
| platform of 1919, for example, with 
that of the Conservative of 1927 will 
| show, apparently true. In the “old- 
line” parties, or whatever one choos- 
es to call them, what matters is not 
principles, but personalities—a vital 
point of which neither Mr. Hutchison 
nor Mr. Macdonnell appears .to take 
| cognizance in their arguments, 
Thesis . Untenable 
The arguments considered in the 
foregoing paragraph are ndt made 
by Mr. Macdonnell, But what seems 
to be an equally insecure stand is 
taken by him when he challenges 
Mr. Hutchison’s contention that the 


| 
| 
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-line Parties 


CCr will have to. learn. to com- 
promise with existing forces, on the 
grounds that this will involve a vio- 
lation of basic creed and make the 
CCF party identical. with the other 
two—so we don’t need it, That argu- 
ment implées that the CCF, by Jearn- 
ing to compromise with forces of 
conservatism in the country, will 
become a “conservative” party. And 
it, therefore, follows, using the same 
line of argument, that the Progres- 
sive Conservative party, in view of 
its new name and chosen platform, 
is becoming a Socialist -party be- 
cause. it is compromising with a 
world-wide trend toward greater 
state activity. Mr. Macdonnell, I am 
sure, would be the last man to ad- 
mit that. 


CCF Threat 

It is putting the problem too 
glibly to state, “If the CCF means 
socialism, we don’t want it, and if 
it doesn’t mean socialism, we don't 
need it.” For what is the spur that 
is forcing the hand of the Progres- 
sive Conservatives, for example, if 
it isn’t the threat of the CCF? The 
fact of the recent emergence of the 
new Progressive Conservative party 
clearly indicates that whether the 
CCF means socialism or not, there 
are enough Canadians who want it, 
or something like it, to cause a 
change in direction of at least one of 
the two older parties. And just as 
surely as it is wanted, then it is 
needed, just as much as that alarm- 
ingly growing percentage of our 
society that supports it is needed. 
The only question that remains is 
whether it will accomplish its work 
itself—or do it indirectly by forcing 
the hand of thé older parties. 

Success in Compromise? 

What will determine whether Mr. 
Hutchison is right or wrong, in short, 
is not whether we need or want the 
CCF, but thé success of one or other 
of the two older parties in apprais- 
ing accurately what forces are giv- 
ing rise to the CCF’s success, and 
compromising with them. The con- 
servatism of the present Liberal 
party, an attitude necessitated by its. 
inclusion of the Quebec bloc, 
makes it unlikely that it can do the 
job—and that leaves the Progressive 
Conservatives. To the extent that 
the latter party sits back and fails 
to grasp the real threat of the CCF, 
to that extent will the two older 
parties inevitably drift toward mer- 
ger, in order that they may survive 
as intact as possible. 


John F. Boland, B.A., K.C. of 
the legal firm of Macdonnell & 
Boland, Toronto, has expressed 
his views on the Hutchison 
article of Aug. 14 in the follow- 


1935 Mackenzie King featured the 
unity which he was in a position to 
provide. Yet asa result of the ad- 
ministration by Mackenzie King 
Canada is today more openly di- 
vided than at any time since the 
days immediately preceding Con- 
federation. 

The provincial election in Ontario, 
held on Aug. 4 last, shows that the 
following of the C.C.F, is in the 
large industrial centres and in the 
areas of Northern Ontario where 
the French Canadian vote predom- 
inates. It is conceded by all persons 
interested in the welfare of Canada 
that election to Parliament of a 
government presided over by the 
leaders of the C.C.F. will result in 
greater disunion and greater dis- 
satisfaction than is prevalent today. 

Unity Lacking 

As both the Liberals and the 
C.C.F. are unable to provide an ad- 
ministration which will unify the 
country then it becomes necessary 
to examine the present setup of 
the Progressive Conservative Party 
to determine if its leader and 
policies shall produce results and 
achieve the goal which all citizens 
interested\in the common good are 
concerned in achieving. 

The © Progressive Conservative 
Party leader is John Bracken, an 
agriculturist, a parliamentarian of 
experience fully conversant with 
the requirements of the West, a stu- 
dent of present-day conditions and 
above all, a firm adherent of main- 
tenance by Canada of its position in 
the Britis Commonwealth of Na- 
tions. If'the Progressive Conserva- 
tive Party has today such a leader, 
it is largely due to the efforts of 
Arthur Meighen, P.C., who called 
together the Parliamentary group 
which organized the Winnipeg Con- 
vention. He chose a worthy suc- 
cessor. . 

Since his election as leader. John 
Bracken has travelled the entire 


National 
war and the other: no: conseription 
for overseas service, 

John Bracken and the Progres- 
sive cane Party are, there- 
fore, in a position to appeal to 
French Canadians’on the record of 
Laurier from 1896 to 1911 and on the 
record of Dr.. Manion in_ the. elec-, 
tion of 1940 who supported main- 
tenance of the. British - connection 
and preservation of all the tradi- 
tions and institutions upon’ which 
the British Commonwealth of Na- 
‘tions is founded: =» 

Canada’s true poaiticin” arid’ ke: 
tiny lies in preservation of’ such 
ideals and traditions and’ not’ in 
autonomy or closer unity with the 
United’ States. | 

’ Freedom Premised on Navy" 
In. maintaining ‘this position one 


t two: sion Cots 
Government. 


does not overlook the outstanding |" 


contribution by Franklin D. Roose- 
velt, the President of the United 
States, both to Canada‘and to the 
British cause. At the same time; as 
has been truly said by Walter ‘Lipp- 
man, the preservation of the insti- 
tutions and of ‘the freedom which 
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. Gunfiint Iren Mines, in an official 
report, announces acquisition of a 
group .of 25 claims in the Sheban- 
dowan District, north of the Gun- 
flint ‘Range where the company has 
diarnond drilling in progress. Dia- 


exists today. in,the U. S. is and has/. 


at all times. been ,premised upon, 
the maintenance and supremacy of 
the British Navy. 

The ° Progressive Conservative 
Party will,'as in all previous.crises, 
attract to its: leadership and follow- 
ing all those of independent -mind 
and those of the Liberal fold who 
are ready to prefer the common 
good to the cause of-a_ political 
party, There is no ground or ‘justi- 


fication for an outright fusion or|. 


union of the Progressive Conserva- 
tive and Liberal parties. 


Pato Consolidated Gold Dredging, 
in the three months to Aug. f, 1943, 
dredged 2,381,000 cu. yds. for: re- 
covery of 22,855 oz. of gold while 
hydraulic units recovered 4,211 fine 
ounces’ of gold: ‘Total production 
value was $947,310 in .U. S. funds 
which compared with’ $925,470, :U. S. 
funds, the; previous: quarter and 


$722,610, U. S. funds, in the corre-' |” 


sponding quarter’of 1942. 
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ing letter to The Financial Post 1 


which is herewith reproduced, 


In accepting the invitation “con- 


tained in your recent issue, it is ny: 
the hope that further discussion of | 


the Hutchison article may result ih 
some immediate planning by those 
who have most at stake. 

A review of the history of the 
Progressive Conservative and of the 


Liberal parties is necessary to de- |: 


termine their present orientation 
and the handicaps, if any, they are 
respectively under by reason of 
their present leadership. 

In 1896 Sir Wilfrid Laurier laid 
the main foundations of the Liberal 
Party. Laurier established the 
British preference. He sent a con- 


tingent to South Africa in 1899. He] 


occupied in the British Imperial 
Council the position now held by 
General Smuts. In 1911 Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier adopted the -advice of 
Fielding. and Macdonald of the 
Globe and committed the country 
to reciprocity with the United 
States. 

In the election which followed, 
Laurier was swept out of power. 
When the war of 1914 commenced 
he was in opposition and refused 
the invitation df Sir Robert Borden 
to join the government. At the time 
Laurier was without the support 
and advice of the stalwarts with 
whom he surrounded himself in 
1896. He was advancing in years and 
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mond drilling is planned for the 
new property with a drill on the 
way. Possibilities for both com- 
mercial iron and gold deposits are 
held out for the new holdings. 


account of Taxation 
’ 


SCALING DOWN ... 


At present rates of taxation the capital value 


of your estate may be seriously reduced by 


Dominion and Provincial succession duties, 


making it necessary to scale down your estate 


plans and devote your estate to the protection 
of the principal beneficiaries. Our Officers will 


be glad to estimate the amount of succession 


duties and other charges your estate will have 


. to pay and to discuss with you a practical and 


economical plan for carrying out your wishes; 


' you will incur no obligation. 


T. HAE. 


Head Office: : 


6500 planes, including 9 different: types of combat: ind” " 
training aircraft, now on:active service,'came from the.) : 
assembly lines of Canada's aircraft‘industry during the * 
30 months ending December 31; 1942. In. addition to’ 
older types, Canada now ‘sréduces newer, faster, ' more’ 
deadly aircraft including Mosquitos, Catalinas, Lan- 


casters and Curtiss Navy Dive-bombers . . 


nearly 5000 planes yearly. 


a total of 


RONTO GENERAL TRUSTS 


253 Bay Street, Toronto 


This is truly a miracle of production . . . a miracle of 
organization, tenacity and skill by the more than 75,000. 
people now employed in the industry. This great army of 
workers is still rapidly expanding, and the present rate of 
aircraft production is daily mdunting to greater heights. 


Every Canadian has cause for pride in this splendid. = 
record . ..especially those who, like us, have helped to _ 
maké that recoid possible by the supply of a vast variety 
of essential equipment. 


was persuaded by Lapointe to take 
no part in the war administration. 


Relies on Quebec Bloc 

In succeeding to the leadership of 
the Liberal party, Mackenzie King 
found it necessary to, rely upon a 
solid Quebec and so accepted the 
policy jof isolation of Mr. Lapointe. 
Neither Mackenzie King nor any_of 
the French-Canadian leaders are 
true to the policies as enunciated by 
Sir Wilfrid Laurier from 1896 to 
1911, 

Laurier adopted the national pol- 
icy of Sir John :A. Macdonald super- 
imposing thereon the British ‘pref- 
erence. Maékenzie King removed 
the British preference created by 
Laurier. Following the 1932 Im- 
perial conference at Ottawa, Ben- 
nett created an Imperial preference. 
When Mackenzie King succeeded 
Bennett as premier he again remov- 
ed the Imperial preference and 
sought opportunities for closer trade 
arrangements with the U. S. 

The. Progressive Conservative 
Party, on the other hand, has at all 
times and is today the main expon- 
ent of maintenance of Canada’s. po- 
sition in the British Commonwealth 
of Nations. From 1867 down to date 

Ano leader of the Liberal-Conserva- 
tive or Progressive Conservative 
Party has at any time faltered in his 

devotion and loyalty to the Empire.| 


! : , ev ‘ 
In the dark days of the depression 
and before Franklin D. Roosevelt 
| became President of the United 
States, R. B. Bennett brought to 
‘| Ottawa the representatives of the 

Empire, which conference resulted | 

| in the British Empire trade treaties. | _ 

In appealing to the electorate in 
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Time to Get Organized 2 


. Early official reports of the results of the 
Quebec Conference point the need for some more 
- effective and representative method of bringing 
together spokesmen of the great United Nations’ 
association. . 

Originally, the conference was supposed tobe 
an Anglo-American military affair. This was pre- 
ceded by an Anglo-Canadian political and armed 
services staff meeting. Then, one by one, political 
personages arrived and, at the last moment, fepre- 
sentatives from China and Australia Were sum- 
moned. 

Throughout the whole conference (in the view 
of compétent observers who attended round and 
about the meetings) there was a feeling of expedi- 
ency; that things were being done very much on 
the spur of the moment and with little ade- 
quate thought or planning as to how and what 
other nations were to be represented — not to 
mention the burning question of Russia’s attitude 
to the whole affair. 

It seems time that a much more orderly and 
adequate method of round table United Nations’ 
discussion and collaboration should be worked out. 
Canada’s own suggestion, which has been made 
both privately and publicly, is for some form of 
“functional representation” whereby nations 
which have a real and immediate stake in these 
full-dress discussions should be given a regular 
place at the council table. Whether or not that 
particular formula would have made for more effi- 
cient operation at Quebec remains to be seen. 

Certainly some regularized form of organiza- 
tion is needed whereby the United Nations be- 
come, in effect, just that, rather than merely an 
Anglo-American team which brings in China (and 


Russia if she can be persuaded) when occasion ~ 


arises. : 

It is to be hoped that the meeting here on 
Canadian soil has given an opportunity for Canada 
to drive home on behalf of herself and other 
nations the view that more effective organization 
is now needed for meeting the grave political 
and other problems which now confront the United 
Nations. 


More Penalties for Blundering 

Revelation this week by our Ottawa correspon- 
dent that International Nickel has been forced to 
cut production by 10% because of manpower 
shortage, is grave and cumulative evidence of the 
weakness of Government manpower policy. 

No Canadian needs to be told the vital import- 
ance of nickel to the United Nations effort; how 
proud this country has been to see output of this 
war-vital*metal which goes into’every nook and 
cranny of our armory increased. Now when the 
maximum flow of weapons is needed for offensive 
action, it is found that for lack of some 1,000 
or 1,500 men, nickel production must be cut.. 

‘ What can be done about it? 

Officials at Ottawa make it plain that they want 
no more “paper work”; have no desire to issue 
another proclamation or declare the industry in a 
state of national emergency. 

What these men believe (and most of them 
are men with practical experience in mining or 
metal operations) is that there are already too 
many orders and directives and that sometime 
soon someone must start enforcing the laws and 
orders already and supposedly in force. They con- 
tend that ‘there has been little or’ no attempt to 
enforce the so-called “freezing” order of many 
months back; that men leave the mines almost as 
freely as they did before the order was made. 

‘They contend that failure to adopt an over-all 
policy of compulsory national service has devel- 
‘oped an atmosphere anything but helpful in bring- 
ing about enforcement of our present labor policy. 
They report a tendency on the part of management 
and employees alike to doubt the Government’s 
sincerity in trying to enforce its laws. This in 
turn reacts against the effective solution of the 
entire manpower problem. 

Only a few weeks ago The Post revealed that 
the air training program was in danger of shut- 
down due to the alarming shortage of manpower. 
This will, probably, in the long run, aggravate 
rather than help the alarming situation now. dis- 
closed at International Nickel, by drying up still 
further the almost. empty pools of manpower 
resources. 

The Post has no expecfation that at this stage 
of the war effort it is possible to wave a magic 
wand and solve any or all of these problems over- 
night. What is increasingly evident is that the 
Government's over-all manpower policy and its 
administrative manpower machinery are still far 
from adequate to meet. the needs of a country 
committed to all-out total war. 
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The Finaucial Post's 

Platform for War 

1. All manpower and resources, efficiently used, 
wherever needed, to win the war, 


2. A: national war cabinet’ of Canada’s best, 
chosen not on party lines. : 

3, A non-political industrial executive to of- 
ganize and direct procurement of war supply. 

4. Pay-as-we-go policy,'to the utmost possible — 
limit to avert inflation. 

5. Elimination of wasteful spending by ‘public 
bodies or private individuals, ~ 


6. Planning NOW for pos:war, by governmet 
and business, to ensure full employment and 
improving social standards through individual, 
competitive enterprise. . 


Seen n cc ccc UEEL EIEN REESE Seen aang 
Vital Communications 

Paper, next to the human voice, is the most 

indispensable means of communication. Modern 


. business would be stalled* without it—without 


the buy and sell order forms, the payrolls, the 
memoranda, the blueprints, instructions, records 
and information that involve the use of paper. 


Great savings in the wartime use of this scarce 
commodity have already been affected by curtail- 
ment of less essential paper products, by maga- 
zines and newspapers and by the voluntary co- 
operation of business generally. 


But paper saving has to be intensified to make 
the short supply go round. 


_ All business can help in saving. Here are five 
questions management should ask about every 
piece of written or printed matter it uses: Is it 
necessary? Can lighter paper be used? Can a 
smaller size be used?. Can distribution lists be 
pruned? Is paper inventory fair? 


Here is a set of rules which would help enor- 
mously. Use small letterheads and small envelopes 
for short letters. Standardize on sizes, weights, 
ete. Review all printed forms periodically for 
essentiality. Consolidate. Cut out waste space. 
Use smaller type and margins. Condense letters 
and memoranda. Use reverse side of incoming 
letters for carbon copy of reply. Use both sides of 
mimeographed sheets. Control office paper sup- 
plies strictly to prevent waste. 


Canada’s good relations with the United States 
are going to be very seriously disturbed and at a — 


pulp and paper next year. 


Canada is the chief source of paper supply for 


- most critical time, unless Ottawa takes prompt 
‘and realistic action to avert a drastic shortage in 


the U.S. Continued failure to take steps that will , — 


avert the crisis will undoubtedly result in acri- 
monious and hostile comment in America. On the 
eve of working out the delicate problems of peace, 
this will be for us a most unfortunate fracas. 

Furthermore, such undependability of Canadian 
supply will certainly weaken Canada’s hold on 
this our Biggest single export market and imperil 
our largest manufacturing industry. 


To meet the danger, U. S. manpower authorities 


have far outstripped the Dominion in taking 


action, A nationwide campaign to encourage U. S. 
‘farmers to cut pulpwood has been undertaken. 
Recognizing the value of the publishing industry. 
as an instrument in total war and of reconstruc- 
tion, U. S. manpower authorities have given draft 
exemption to pulpwood cutters, Indicative of the 
importance of the men in the woods is the fact 
that U. S. draft exemption in the publishing indus- 
try itself is extended only to editors, managing 
editors, foreign correspondents and photographers. 


In Canada, no such steps have been taken, 
though pulp cutting operations are short an esti- 
mated 20,000 men, if adequate supplies for the 
paper mills are to be provided in time. Pulpwood 
cutters are constantly being drained off for 
Canada’s home defense army. Canadian farmers, 
many of whom would gladly go to pulpwoods in 
winter, are threatened with losing their status as 
farmers, hence their draft exemption, if they do, 
so most of them stay at home. 


Canadian and U. S. publishers have consider- 
ably reduced their paper consumption and have 
effected ‘very large savings by elimination of 
waste. But the crisis that looms is paralyzing. 
Let’s have some prompt, realistic action to avert 
this quite needless crisis. Draft exemption for 
pulpwood cutters following the U. S. lead and/or 
putting this work on a very high priority basis 
should be arranged at once. 


The Postwar World .. . 


In this department The 


Financial Post notes current comment, opinion and research on the world 


that will face us after the war has been won. 


~ 


South Africa, in common with many other coun- 
a is now giving serious consideration to the future 

its secondary industries. These have greatly de- 
veloped during the war because of the general ship- 
ping situation, war and home needs, and the disloca- 
tion of normal trade and commerce. 


“The problem that now faces the country’s lead- 
ers,” says a report from J. C. Macgillivray;- former 
Canadian Trade Commissioner at Cape Town, “is 
whether‘or not Union industry can be maintained 
after the war,” 


Among manufactured: articles produced for the 
first time in the Union are: Building accessories, in- 
cluding plumbing. supplies and builders’ hardware; 
munitions and ancillary equipment of all kinds; 
machine tools, precision tools; tool -steel; cotton 
products, hair brushes, hospital equipment, electrical 
apparatus and appliances, fencing wire, tanning and 
leather trade requisites, dehydrated fruits and vege- 
tables. In addition some older industries which were 
not functioning on a satisfactory basis, have expand- 
ed and are now flourishing. ‘These include paper and 
paper board, agricultural implements, wool washing, 
drugs, chemicals, diamond cutting, cereal foods. 


“The Union of South Africa,” says Mr. Macgilliv- 
ray, “is the world’s leading producer of gold, and 
the mainstay of the country’s economy is based on 
gold production. It enables payments to be made for 
merchandise imports which are consistently greatly 
in excess of exports. It is directly and indirectly the 
principal source of state revenue and in the same 
way provides employment for nearly half of the total 
population.” . 


But industrial expansion to unprecedented levels 
in the Union during this war presents problems. of 
economic adjustment and decision after the war. “It 
is desirable,” says the report, “that work be available 
in the Union after the war not only for the existing 
employees, but also for the thousands of young men 
and women who are being given technical training 
in connection with the Union’s war effort. There are 
also advocates of a liberal postwar immigration policy 
which if put into effect would put the country face to 


Other People’s Views 


Canadian Editorial of the Week 


Trade Union Considerations 
Winnipeg Free Press 


The Mail-bex . . 


Rumor Squelching - 
I read with great interest the article 


South Africa’s Industrial Problem 


face with the problem of providing employment for 
still more people.” 

It is admitted that in the postwar period the mar- 
keting of the world’s industrial products will present 
more serious difficulties, and that newer manufac- 
turing countriés such a’ South Africa may find that 
markets may be lost to the alder manufacturing 
countries whe have one or more of the manufacturing 
benefits of tradition, natural resources, geographical 
position, or a large home market. - 

“The steady upsurge of world factory outputs will 


’ in a comparatively short time place the newer coun- 
. tries in a position where they will be forced to choose 


between protection of their infant industries or the 
abandonment of many apparently promising ventures. 
Much ‘of all this will, of course, depend upon the 
manner in which the Atlantic Charter is.applied.” 

If the Atlantic Charter can be put inte effect, the 
report points out, itis extremely naive to expect 
that relatively unimportant industrial centres will be 
allowed to foster industries at the expense of the 
old ‘established manufacturing countries, because it 
is the latter who will have to bear the burden of find- 
ing employment for their own industrial population 
if a fresh crisis is to be avoided. “In South Africa’s 
case,” it is stated, “there is an added and important 
negative factor in that if those main manufacturing 
countries continued to purchase, South African gold, 
thus enabling this country to maintain its present 
economy, it will be very difficult to insist on other 
benefits, despite any acknowledgment of the indis- 
pensability of gold as a medium of exchange.” 

After dealing with the comparatively limited home 
market in the Union and the comparative lowness 0 
the normal purchasing power of the bulk of the 
population, the report states that, “It is apparent that 
even if it were possible to give local industries all 
the protection required to give them a monopoly mar- 
ket, the scale of production would be limited by the 
effective buying public which actually represents 
about 15% to 20% of the population. In other.coun- 
tries the effective home market usually represents 
about 60% to 80% of the population, and these popu- 
lation units are the basis of these countries’ produc- 
tion efforts.” 


do not destroy the power of facts by 
combining them with cheap admonitions. 
The added exhortation takes away too 
much weight from the facts. 


From regent speeches (of Canadian 
labor leaders) it is apparent that they 
are ‘willing to jeopardize the whole fu- 
ture 6f Canadian unionism for the sake 
of immediate advantages té be gained 
from compulsory collective bargaining 
legislation. And.in this pursuit of im- 
- mediate advantage a fundamental right 
upon which trade unionism is founded 
is lost sight of. That is the right of a 
workman to belong to a union ‘of his 
choice. .... 

The unions are demanding not only 
‘that employers be forced to bargain col- 
lectively with them, for which a case 
can be made, but that the same law 
forces employers to institute closed shop 
contracts and provision for checking off 
dues payments from the pay of the 
members. Here labor is asking the gov- 
ernment to do something which it ought 
to do itself. If-it succeeds in its cam- 
paign, it will gain considerable immedi- 
ate advantage but the ultimate harm that 
it will do to trades unionism will far 
exceed the quick gains. 

The more we depend upon others the 
less we depend upon ourselves. ‘The 

nger im this is that when the time 
for us to defend ourselves and our 
rights we may, have lost the ability to 


do 80, ag: 


If an employer and a union decide 


that there should be a closed shop clause 


in the contract, or a check-off clause, 
they can have it. If they decide against 
it, they can have it that way. If they 
disagree then in normal times it can be 
settled in time-honored fashion by a 
strike. These and a score of other de- 
tails are things which should be worked 
out between interested parties. They 


are not things which should be written 


into the laws of the country. 

“When we start codifying everything 
and restricting the hand of managers 
in the operation of their business we 
are flirting with Fascism, for these are 
manifestations of corporate state think- 
ing. Hitler and Mussolini went through 
different motions, but in the énd result 
was the same. Management was told 
whom to employ, at what wages and 
for what hours. Labor was told where 


it had to work, for how much and for 
how long. ° , 


By writing a closed shop clause into 
the law, the right of a workman to be> 


leng to a union of his choice goes by 


the boards. His right also to belong 


to 
no union if he does not believe in it 


' “Rumors Can be Squelched” in your 


number 32, From German pre-Hitler 
times I remember the political danger 
of rumor-mongering, but I also remem- 
ber effective and ineffective methods 
‘of rumor-squelching. Some of the ex- 
amples brought in your article represent 
rather ineffective methods. 

Take the case two. According to the 
rumor, women working on September 1, 


can be force. 10 work at some job or. 
other, while women not working on - 


September 1, are under no compulsion. 
The denial of this contention has no 
persuasive power if, as in the example, 
it is followed by the words: “says the 
NSS.” Whoever denies a rumor hag to 
assume responsibility for the denial. He 
does not convince anybody by referring 
to an information which was obtained 
from the accused agency. It is a good 
“idea that an independent group of pri- 
wate ¢itizens provides for information, 


also lost. He must join the union which. ‘the 


at the moment has 
shop. 


’ 


/ s 


the majority in the 


These are examples only. The prin- 
ciples behind them control the total field 


of public opinion. This letter is not the | 


place to deal with those principles. The 
point is to understand that success in 
this field depends on more than organ- 
ization, good intentions and some 
technique, 


¥. E. DESSAUER. 
* 2 8 
Food Shortage 
I am interested in your article, “Can- 
ada Falling Short of Food.” 
Canada is falling short and will con- 


tinue to do so at. a much greater and’ 


faster extent than she has done in the 
past. Why? Farmers everywhere say 
we are cutting down production as we 
have no help and are tired out, so why 


kill ourselves from overwork when prof-. 


its are s0 small. 

ora this py ee are almost 
" i ly pa ed at the best. 
ae an along the ee one never 
aw so many dirty, weedy, uptilled 
fields. This is not entirely a denouble 


thing, byt & rapic wing catastrophe 
Ri Aly peng anne he Oo, MME” aed 
ture, “No matter what happens of how ad- 


fam dirt termer and carried on 
ng World War No. 1 and the de- 


* 


ot 


| that followed, and am trying 
there is “Never give it” 


BEAVER GORDON IS GOING TO NEED SOME HELP. 


August 28, 1943 
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Cartoon by Grassick, 


Post-Scripts ... . 


Road Builder 


His fellow workers in the department 
and friends outside weren’t surprised 
when quiet young John David Millar 
was named recently to succeed, as 

Deputy Minister 
of Highways of 
Ontario, R. M. 
Smith, who had 
retired because of 
illness. 

At 36, Millar is 
Canada’s young- 
est senior high- 
way engineer- 
administrator. 

Some idea of 
the calibre and 
character of the 
enterprise over 


direction, and per- 
hays some indica- 
tion of the engineering knowledge, 
executive judgment, vigor and fore- 
sight for which the job calls, is af- 


MR. MILLAR 


forded by a glance at the Ontario - 


highway system. This is valued at half 
a billion dollars, It consists of 73,000 
miles of provincial and municipal roads 
of which 6,000 are paved. Responsibil- 
ity of over-all supervision of the net- 
work — administration, construction, 
maintenance — makes the Ontario De- 
partment of Highways one of the biggest 
businesses in the province in point 
of “plant,” not excluding the provincial 
hydro-electric system or the railways. 
» Born Feb: 24, 1907, on a. fai near 
Brockville, son of the jate John Millar 
and Jessie (Imrie) Millar, John D. Mil- 
lar graduated in 1930 from Queén’s Uni- 
versity, Kingston, with an honor degree 
in stience. 

Connection with the department began 
as rodman in the summer of 1923. After 
a year of municipal surveying, sewer 
and water works experience in 1929 with 
Hagey & Gray, Fort Erie, consulting 
engineers, Millar began continuous serv- 
ice with the department in April, 1930, 
as an instrument man. In 1932 he was 
made district engineer of municipal 
roads at Port Hope and undertook simi- 
lar duties at Cornwall in 1935 and Lon- 
don in 1937.' While at London he mar- 
ried Brenda Evelyn, daughter of the late 
George W. Morrison, of Brockville. They 
have one son, John George, 4, born in 
Londgn. 


Member of the Hespeler Gun Club 
and York Skeet Club, Millar puts him- 
self “a cut above the average,. but no 
top notcher” as a skeet shot. He did 
‘hold the eastern Ontario championship 
at one time. He is also a swimmer, 
fisherman and golfer of some note. 
Highways have been his chief hobby, 
however; in 1923-4 he made a 10,000- 
mile 6-month Florida-Mississippi valley 
loop trip and has driven extensively as 
well in Manitoba, the Maritimes and 
northern Ontario. 

Husky, pipe-smoking, courteous, Millar 
is a typical engineer. He became assist- 
ant engineer at head*office of the de- 
partment in 1939, following amalgama- 


a great change in government attitude 
to the farmer, my future production will 
be of a very limited quantity. 

The government is trying to bolster 
production by subsidies which many 
farmers feel is a very fickle thing, and 
we can be left holding the bag at any 
minute. a 

The powers that be should know from 
the rural vote ip the provincial election 
that people are far from being satisfied, 

As I see it, the farmers should be on 
top of the world, for their products are 
all that keep us going, and are of first 
importance, so why should the farmer 
— have a happy, prosperous occupa- 

on. 


} DIRT FARMER, 
Wainfleet, Ont. 


Stop Meli ...° 


Thinking his son was now old enough 


to begin to learn the secrets of com- 

merce, the successful businessman 
“There are two 

want to seas ae tans te oo 

honegty ‘and sagacity.” _ : 

“What is honesty, fathér?” asked the 


versely it affects you, always keep your 
word once you have given it.” 
“And sagacity?” 


+ these -are . 


Big 


tinea ee 
wig 


tion of the department of highways and 
northern development. His wartime 
. duties have been as engineering assistant 
to the Deputy Minister at a time when 
the department was rushing to com- 
pletion on war account the Queen 
Elizabeth Way between Toronto and 
Niagara Falls, and the Hearst-Geraldton 
closing link in the Trans-Canada High- 
way. 
as + s 


Man Size Job 

When Guy E. Hoult succeeded Larry 
Weldon three months ago as Newsprint 
Administrator of the Wartime Prices and 
Trade Board, he had little idea of the 
troubles ahead of him. At that time the 
supply of newsprint was not overly 
great, but the general expectation was 
that the operators would get by in pro- 
ducing ‘sufficient 
paper to meet the 
publishers’ re- 
quirements, espe- 
cially those in the 

“ United States. 
Within three 
months the situa- 
tion has changed 
rapidly and for 
the worse. The 
Newsprint Ad- 
ministrator’s . job 
| has assumed first 


; rank importance. . 


& Pulpwood sup- 
plies, the raw ma- 


MB. HOULT terial for news- 
~BlanleStoller photo. print have. been 


“curtailed and there is likely prospect: of 


a further sharp reduction in. publishing- 
operations next year unless more‘ pulp- 
wood is cut this winter. More pulpwood, 
of course, means more manpower. And 
where that manpower is to come from 
is the problem which Guy Hoult has to 
solve. 

All his life Hoult has had’ to contend 
with problems, for that is inherent to 
his profession of a chartered accountant, 
Born in Montreal around the end of the 
last century, he joined the firm of P. S. 
Ross & Sons.as a junior in 1915. He be- 
came a “C. A.” in 1921 and the following 
year was admitted to partnership in the 
firm. 

. His association with 
brought him into-intimate contact with 
the newsprint manufacturing business, 
for the name of P. S. Ross & Sons ap- 
pears at the bottom of the balance sheet 
of many newsprint companies. 

_His real education along these lines 
probably didn’t occur until after the un- 
timely death of the late Hon. Gordon 
Scott, senior partner of the firm. When 
William Randolph Hearst’s papers ran up 
a tidy bill of some $12 millions with the 
Canadian newsprint suppliers, it became 
necessary for the operators and the banks 
to take action to protect their interests. 
Accordingly Gordon Scott was given the 
task of being a watchdog on the Hearst 
papers to protect the interests of the 
Canadian group. When Scott lost his 
life through enemy U-boat action, Guy 
Hoult took over the job. 

In ‘this undertaking, the new News- 
print Administrator learned a lot about 
the ins and outs of the newsprint market 
and how the Canadian companies did 
business. It provided him with an ex- 


cellent background of newsprint know- 
ledge. 


Experienced Paper Maker 

A anadian pulp and paper maker 
with a broad grasp of production prob- 
lems has returned from England to as- 
sume one of the most important posts 
in the industry on the Pacific coast— 
Paul E. Cooper, recently appointed as 


’ vice-president ahd general manager of 


Pacific Mills, Lid. one of British Co- 
lumbia’s largest pulp and paper organ- 
izations, subsidiary of the vast Ciewn 
Zellerbach Corporation, 

Until recently Mr. Cooper, although 
only 43, had been deputy director and 
general manager of the Thames Board 
Mills, Ltd., at Purfleet, England, the 
largest board producing and converting 
factory in the British Empire, produc- 
ing all grades of board and converting 
both into both solid and corrugated con- 


tainers. He is now in the east preparing — 


to take his wife and family to the coast. 
Selection of Cooper for the important 
executive post with Pacific Mills was 
made by the board of directors ~~ 
ing Louis Bloch, C. A. Cotterell, Ww. 
Hamber, Mayne D. Hamilton, J. H. Law- 
son, A. B. Martin, C. H. Pim, W. £. 
chess ve and J, A. Young. 
_ Canadian-born, Cooper was. educated 
in Ottawa and at McGill University, 


he graduated in civil engineering. 


' b nis St 


‘and | 


4 


P. S. Ross & Sons” 


engineer, He participated in Interna. 
tional’s extensive construction program 
during the 1920’s and in 1929 he wag 
appointed. resident ‘engineer of the 
Piercefield mill of International Paper 
Co. in northerri New York State. 


* In 1933 Cooper was transferred to 
the Rumford mill of Continental Paper 
and Bag Corporation at Rumford, Maine, 
later becoming manager there. Soon 
afterward he resigned to join Thames 
Board Mills in England as chief engineer 
in charge of the design and construction 
of a’ new board.mill at Warrington, 
Lancashire. When the job was completed 
in 1937 -he took over managemenit of the 
mill. 


‘A *Royal” Loan 

Though Neville C. Tompkins claims 
there is no financial genius among the 
family ancestors, a strong predisposition 
toward finance runs in the family. Two 
brothers also 

chose careers in 

that realm. Neville 

Tompkins, who 

was inspector for 

the Montreal dis- 

trict of the Royal 

Bank before go- 

ing to Ottawa is 

now serving the 

Wartime Prices 

A and Trade Board 
£3 : si as supervisor of 
its 14 regional 

and. 116 local of- 

fices from. coast to 


¥ yer COBSty, Ke brings 


ME. TOMPKINS. to the office the 
experience at- 
quired in the bank and through the wide 
cortacts he has made in his travels for 
the bank in Canada, West Indies and, 
South America. + 
Born in East Florenceville, Carleton 
County, New Brunswick, in 1898, Tomp- 
kins is one of four boys in a family 
» three generations of which have been 
born in Canada. His father was Lt.-Col. 
John Rainsford Tompkins, of the Ist 
Field Company of Canadian Engineers 
and a man of many professions. He was 
soldier, farmer, lawyer and sheriff, the 
last named for Carleton County. 
Woodstock, N.B., is considered by 
Neville Tompkins to be his home town. 
There he was educated in the public 
schools and Rothesay, N.B., Collegiate 
‘College. In Woodstock, he entered the 
services of the Royal Bank in July, 1914, 
which he has served for 25 years and 
from which he is on loan to the Board. 


In November, 1915, he was given leave 
of absence from the bank to join the. 
army and served in France with the 
26th Canadian Battalion to the end of 
the war. He was mentioned in dis- 
patches -in 1917. 


Demobilized in the spring of 1919, 
Tompkins returned to Woodstock and 
to the Royal Bank. The following yeat 
he went to Halifax, serving in various 
branches there and later in the supers 
visor’s department. Later he was trans 
ferred to Montreal where he served in 
the Poreign Credits and Canadian Cred: 
its department of the head office of the 
bank. During that period he travelled 
on inspection trips to the West Indies 
and South America. 

Tompkins’ broad shoulders, ‘keen dark 
eyes and clear complexion combined 
with an easy approachability, indicate 
a sportsman. He is a hockey fan and 
likes a game ‘of golf “when I can st 
it.” He played baseball with the Halifax 
Wanderers in the early ’20’s and latef 

,With the Montreal Amateur Athleti¢ 
Association at the time the association 
won the Montreal City League cham- 
pionship in 1927. 
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Use Red Pine Plywood to Shape 
Bodies of Avro-Anson Trainers 
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All for One 
One for All 


Victory Bonds are the means by 
which all Canadians aid in the fight 
for Victory. They are an invéstment 
for every one of us. Every Canadian | 
should do his duty and buy more 
of them. 


Royal Securities Corporation 
Limited 

330 Bay S 244 St. James Street 
TORONTO, 2 
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DONT LET 
TECHNICAL 
PROGRESS LEAVE 
YOU BEHIND 


Talk Your Problem Over with 


Last week, press representatives were 
shown how moulded plywood airplane 
bodies are built in the factory of Cock- 
shutt Moulded Aircraft Ltd., subsidiary 
of Cockshutt Plow Co. at Brantford. 
Above: some of the 1,000 employees, 
mostly girls, wrap 1/16-inch veneer 
strips over a mould or mandrel the ex- 
act shape of a fuselage section of the 
Avro-Anson twin-engined er. The 
veneer is built up to three and, for some 
parts of the ship, five-ply thickness. 
Next, body section is placed (left) in 
heavy rubber bag, pressed under 
vacuum and heated to about 250 degrees 
in a 40-ft. tank. The heat liquifies syn- 
thetic glue between veneer layers and, 
in combination with pressure, makes 
plywood rigid, solid and immensely 
strong. After removal from heating 
tank, rubber bag and mould, the bodies, 
made in three sections, are sanded to 
glass-like finish, braced inside, covered 
with “doped” cotton fabric, spray- 
painted and made ready for shipping to 
assembly plants. Three-ply veneer 
usually used consists of two outer lay- 
ers of Canadian red pine and an inner 
core of imported poplar. The plywood 
fuselages can be patched in the same 
manner and almost as simply as auto- 
mobile tires are vulcanized. Below, the 
finished job after assembly of sections. 


Profit. 


\C i Fade 
| Turnover Hit 


ge 


Freezing of Canned 
Goods Seen Factor in 
- Dimming Retail Outlook. 


Further impairment of profit out- 
look in 1943 for the retail grocery 
trade is seen by leading storemen as 


}one effect. of WPTB food orders is- 


sued, or announced as imminent, 


during the two mohths that have] - 


passed since heads of all consumer 
business were asked, by Chairman 
Donald Gordon to sell goods below 
authorized maximum prices so long 
as Overall profits provided a reason- 
able return or so long as business 
profits were at pre-war standards, 

Recent freezing of canned fruits 
and vegetables will lessen business 
and cut further into profits, repre- 
sentatives of the trade tell The Fi- 
nancial Post. Announced relaxa- 
tion in“September of tea and coffee 
rationing will afford only very 
limited offset to that loss, it is said. 
The announced September imposi- 
tion of rationing of honey, jams, 
jellies and marmalades won't effect 
the situation to any appreciable ex- 
tent because these- supplies have 
ar short right along, The Post is 
told. 

Larger operators, most of whom 
handle fresh fruit and vegetables, 
are in a-position to regain in in- 
creased turnover of the latter some- 
thing of what they stand to lose by 
the canned goods freeze and, .of 
course, in addition to this, there is 
the assurance that trade lost in can- 
ned goods this summer and fall will 
be recovered to some extent when 
the order is removed in the winter. 
However, the freezing order is gen- 
erally seen as having the effect of 
removing “another slice” of antici- 
pated 1943 profit. 

Grocers already had lost so many 
lines, and profit margin on big-turn- 
over staples had been so slim, that 
a good .many hadn’t been clearing 
overhead. Financial stateménts in 
general for 1942 had shown increas- 
ed sales but reduced profits; increas- 
ing supply shortages since then had 
been impairing 1943 prospects. That 
was the grocery picture painted for 
.The Post when, in June, chairman 
Gordon addressed his by now famil- 
iar personal appeal to Canadian busi- 
ness leaders—chiefly in the con- 
sumer goods field—asking them to 
voiuntarily séll goods below author- 
ized maximum prices wherever pos- 
sible. 

Thus in the two months that have 
passed since the appeal for greater 
voluntary aid by merchants in the 
rising battle against inflation, the 
feasibility of such ‘increased aid, 
which was questioned. at once by 
many retailers, is said to have been 
lessened because of measures, found 
necessary by the Board insits own 
‘official fight. 


New Air Service : 
Is Inaugurated 


_ American Airline? has opened a 
new Toronto Ticket and Canadian 
Traffic Office. In order to service 
traffic handled by American Air- 
lines innovations have been incor- 
porated into the new office. A di- 
rect teletype communication system 


/}links Toronto with New York, 


Rail Income. 


| At New Peak 


CPR and CNR Report 
7months Revenue Up 
19.6% Over 1942 , 


From Our Own Correspondent 
MONTREAL — Combined gross 

and operating income of the Cana- 
dian Pacific and Canadian National 
.| Railways for the first seven months 
,| of 1942 totalled $413.2 millions, an 
.| increase of 19.6% over 1942 and set- 
ting a new all-time record for the 
period. 


Maintenance of record operations 
this. year reflects the continued 
heavy wartime demand for the 
railway services. Compared with 
the depression low point, recorded 
in 1933 when the seven months 

| gross was $141.6 millions, the rise 
in combined gross so far this year 
was $271.5 millions or ah amount 
greater than that shown for the like 
period in any of the years 1930 
through*1940 with the percentage 
increase being 191.7. Compared 
with 1929 the increase so far this 
| year was $111.6 millions or 37%. 
For the seven months period Can- 
adian Pacific gross earnings this 
year were $162.8 millions compared 
with $142.9 millions, an increase of 
13.2%. Canadian National gross in 
the seven months was $250.3 mil- 
lidns compared with $202.5 millions, 
| and an advance of 23.5%. 


| Trend of Income 


Combined gross earnings of .the 
two railways for the January-duly 
period compare as follows: 
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'  gilverwood Dairies has larehbeed 
the Lindsay Creamery sok gf 
Ltd. plant in Lindsay, The 


latter was established in 1904 and 
the former has been insoperation 
since 1912.. H, S. Johnston, former 
managing director of the Flavelle 
firms, will continue with Silver- 
wood. being in one of the Lind- 


Mexico, Boston, Los Angeles and 
all intermediate cities on Ameri- 


and ensures the most rapid clear- 
ance of reservation requests and air 
express movements, 

American Airlines has inaugurat- 
ed the transcontinental all-cargo 
flights between New York and Los 
Angeles, according to F. J. Robin- 


son, Canadian traffic manager of 


.American Airlines. American Air- 
lines planes operating from Toronto 
to New York will make connections 
at New York. 











Introduce Y ourself 
t 


Canada’s Rural 
Market 


Among good markets 
these days the one 
standing head and 
shoulders among all 
others is rural Canada. 
Keep your name alive, 
flourishing and ready 
for the flood of post-war 
buying power through 
an advertising cam- 
paign in the Family 
Herald and Weekly 
Star. Let this national 
magazine carry your 
message from coast to 
coast weekly — the 
. magazine that reaches 
300,000 ‘Canadian 
homes — more than 
1,250,000 readers. 
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TEE FINANCIAL POST. 


ca’s far-flung international system 


Montreal Council Plans 
iho, Postwar Study 


committees established to 
or works, public build- 
rtation, railways, sub- 
and tramways and 


ings, 
ways, 
autobuses, 

Allied with the pounell’s ete is 

the committee set up by the City 

of Montreal to study public works, 
thoroughfares, housing, zoning, and 
parks and playgrounds. . 

Since last April, wher the council 
was formed, a. lengthy study has 
been made of conditions in England 
and the United. States, and the ac- 
tivities and work of similar organ- 
izations in both those countries. 


Plan Huge Survey 

Ia order to further this work of 
postwar planning and to give it 
basic. material upon which to work, 
the council has prepared and will 
shortly distribute a questionnaire 
to a 3,000 firms throughout the 
city. 

The answers to this. questionnaire 
are expectéd to supply a picture of 
economic cenditions' as anticipated 
by individual firms. They will show 
the present number of employees of 
each firm, the anticipated postwar 


‘ 











he giant survey of anticipated 
business and economic problems, 
wee teet ites a picture of con- 

area after the war as 
complete as is possible at this time, 
is one of the council's most ambi- 


ber of Commerce and the Federal 
Committee on Reconstruction. With 
the help of those bodiés the council 
is ex ging views with other 
Canadian centres. And through the 
Chamber of Commerce, an exchange | 


centres is being conducted. 


: 





Ontario Ass'n. 
For Forest Aid| 


Better utilization of provincial 
forests resources is the objective of 
a new organization, the Ontario 
Forests Industries Association, form- ,}. 
ation of which was made known 
this week by its president, Hon. W. 
Earl Rowe. 


It was stated that “practical poli- 
cies based on fire protection, land 
classification, formation of perman- 
ent forest reserves and measures to 
combat injury from insects and 
disease will be formulated and pro- 
posed by the: association.” 


In making his announcement, 
Mr. Rowe declared: 


“It is the mutual hope of all 
branches of the varied forést in- 
dustries that the great possibilities 
of our forest resources in the past- 
war years shall be developed.” 

Wallace A. Delahey, forest engi- 
neer and former assistaht timber 
controller of the Department ,of 
Munitions and Supply, was made 
manager of the new association at 
its organization meeting at which 
the following officers were elected: 

President, HON. W. EARL 
ROWE, Great Lakes Paper Co.; 
vice-president8, K. O. ROOS of J. 
R. Booth Ltd.; M. COCHRAN of 
Hammermill Paper Co. 

A board of directors comprising 
members from most Ontario lumber, 
pulp and paper firms was also set 
up. 
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@ Canadian General Electric is building a diversity of 
heavy electrical equipment needed for the big job of 
Victory ... equipment to increase the nation’s power 
supply, equipment to distribute and apply this power, 
equipment with a vital wartime purpose now — but 
with an equally great and important peacetime future. 


From the busy workshops of C.G.E. are rolling mighty 
turbines and generators to dévelop electric power... 
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Remember these Symbols ? 


Invest Safely 


We buy or sell Government, Municipal 
or Corporation Bonds in any amount. 


Telephone or write. 


Youns, Weir & COMPANY ~ 


Metropolitan Building, Toronto 
Telephone: Elgin 0161 


Offices at Toronto, Montreal, Ottawa, Hamilton, Londen, 


Correspondents in New York ond Londin, Baglond. 


massive transformers to keep this power flowing to 
mines and mills and munition plants, switchgear to 
control it, and powerful motors to harness it to the 
lathes and presses that produce the tools of war. 


This is big equipment which, while available only 
for war duty now, is destined to play a valuable part 
in enriching life for all Canadians in the great days 
that will follow Victory! , 





Sturpy Morors designed and engineered to 
drivé the machines that produce materials of 
war in Canada’s mines, mills and factories; 
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‘lowing the war is not expected. Government controls on import of 


‘placed at 10.4 million tons annually, Canada is credited with 4.4 
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Appraising Newsprint’s I 


(Continued from page 1) be 


of $725,376 at the end of 1936'to a favorable balance of $18.6 millions 
at the close of last year. ; ‘ 

From 1937 to 1942, Abitibi’s working capital improved from $5.3 | - 
millions to $24.7 millions, after allowing for partial repayment of 
bonded debt. . 

Price Bros. and Co,’s working capital advanced from $7.2 millions 
at March 31, 1937, to $15.6 millions at Dec. 31 last. 

Between 1936 and 1942, Canadian International Paper boosted its 
net working capital from $14.2 millions to $30.4 millions. 

All the operators are now paying their fixed charges (with the 
exception of Abitibi which is still in receivership, though interest 
is being earned by a widé margin). In many cases dividends are being 
earned and paid. Some companies aye showing earnings on the 
common stock equity. . 

With this improvement in mind,.the investment possibilities of the | 
newsprint industry should be looked at from two angles—position of 
the industry for the duration and postwar prospects. 

Controls to Stay? . 

Wartime controls of the industry, apportionment of business, posi- 
tion of the individual cqmpany, etc., will-be dealt with in detail in a 
second article. This survey deals only with the outlook from the broad 
angle of prospective demand, ‘price, competition and technological 
changes. gia 23 

For the duration control of newsprint operations is centralized 
under Government authority. Production will be governed by the 
availability of manpower, pulpwood, transport, facilities and pfice. 
Demand will exceed supply. What the supply will be is difficult to 
determine, as many of the controlling factors cannot be appraised 
or determined with accuracy. . 

For the current year an output of 3,040,000 tons is the goal. This is 
equivalent to 69% of capacity. While a larger amount could be 
marketed, it is considered that the industry will do well to maintain 
production at that level for the duration. 

The after-war picture can be ‘brought into focus by considering 
these factors: Government and other controls, prospective volume of 
business, price. Inter-allied are competition and technological 
changes. \ 

Restoration of unrestricted international trading immediately fol- 








newsprint paper, especially outside the United States, may be exer- 
cised for some time during the rehabilitation period. Such restrictions 
are expected to apply to the United Kingdom, South Africa, Austral- 
asia, the Far East and elsewhere. 

These markets, while important, are minor outlets for Canadian 
newsprint, The big outlet for Canadian newsprint is the United States. 
where restrictions are not expected to apply. From the point of view 
of the Canadian industry, therefore, controls will not be an overly 
serious factor after the war. 

‘There are other controls to consider. Before the war a large pro- 
portion of the business handled by Canadian mills was pooled on a 
more or less voluntary basis. Now it is all pooled. Some form of pooling 
can be expected after the war. Most likely it will be based on pre-war 
experience, modified by experience of the war years. 

: World Newsprint Markets 

Can Canada maintain her position in the world’s newsprint. mar- 
kets? Only 3% of the Canadian output is consumed at home. Opera- 
tions and earnings of the industry are dependent, therefore, upon a 
maintenaffce of position in international trade. 

Estimated world capacity of ‘newsprint manufacturing facilities is 








With newsprint topping all manufactured products in the Domin- 
ion, Canada's position in the world newsprint consumption 
picture is a major one. Revealed in the top chart is the level 
of consumption: maintained. between 1929 and 1939 by U. S., 
the British Isles and all. other countries, with little expansion 
indicated during that period.! Chert at lower left shows Cana- 
dian newsprint production. . Estimated ,current Canadian output 
is placed at 3,040,000 tons, or 69°/, of Dominion capacity. As 
the U. S. consumes nearly half of the world's newsprint produc- 
tion and takes 70%, of total Canadian output, the Dominion's 
ability to hold her place in the world market can hardly be 
questioned. Chart at lower right, based on DBS Index of Pulp 
and Paper Securities, reflects the rising trend of stock prices to 
; date in 1943. 








million tons. radio can be expected to be the means of keeping the population 

For the four years prior to the war, average annual world consump- informed of national and international news. Elsewhere, and espe- 
tiom was 8.1 million tons, leaving an apparent capacity surplus of 2.3 | cially in the. United States, the position of radio is different. 
millions tons to take care of growth. Radio Influences Demand 


_About one half of world consumption is supplied by countries As a means of news dissemination the radio will not supplant the 
with their own newsprint industries. Many of them, notably the | newspaper. This is admitted by the radio people themselves. Further, 
United States, have insufficient capacity to take care, of domestic | the gain in newspaper circulation indicates that spot news announce- 


requirements. os iy 'ments over the radio, while serving a purpose, do not satisfy public 
To meet this deficiency of four million tons, the world’ draws | gemand for news. 


upon three principal producing areas—Canada, Newfoundland, Scan- | 
dinavia. There is also a small miscellaneous trade originating in other. tro 
areas but which has little bearing on the over-all newsprint picture. | 
Taking 1939 as a base year, world export trade in newsprint! 
totalled 3,975,000 tons. This was divided as follows: Canada, 2,659,000; 
Newfoundland, 307,000; Scandinavia, 840,000; and “all othets,” 169,000. 


The news coverage provided by a newspaper necessarily is con- 
lled in large measure by the volumerof its revenue, especially 
from advertising. Radio has diverted a large share of the advertiser's 
dollar away from newspaper and magazines. Newspapers have felt 
the pinch. Now that radio has reached maturity, it is believed that 
‘he distribution of the advertiser’s dollar as between radio, magazines 


Breaking the returns down still farther, it is found that of Canadiar and newspapers has reached a degree of stability which will not show 
shipments the United States took 2,200,000 tons; British Isles, 186,000 any marked change in the years immediately ahead, at least rot as 


tons; Australasia, 154,000; Latin America, 67,000, and the balance to marked as in the last 15 years, 
China, Japan, South Africa. and other countries: 

Considering’ postwar market prospects, continental Europe can be | c, 
eliminated from the Canadian picture. Outside that area, the principal | a, 
markets are the United States, the* United Kingdom, Australasia, 


South America, Far East, South. Africa, etc. It is possible to gauge this prospective rise, though only in a rough | 
Canada’s Largest Market and ready way. Despite restrictions and abnormal trading conditions, | 
The United States consumes nearly half of the world’s newsprint | Canada’s newsprint sales this year will run about 200,000 tons moge 
production. It takes 70% of the total Canadian output. Because of its | than in 1939. 
proximity and the excellence of marketing arrangements, there is little This gain is made up of an increase of 300,000 tons in shipments 
question of Canada’s ability to maintain its position in that market. | to the States and of about 130,000 tons to Latin America, which mote 
Canada’s position in that market also is strengthened by- the fact | than offsets the drop in trade with the United Kingdom, Australia 
that newsprint production in the States is steadily declining, as | and elsewhere. 
machines,are turned over to the manufacture of other paper products. Further Growth Limited 
Scandinavian arid Newfoundland mills will compete for their share | ‘The prospective rise in demand after the war does not necessarily 
of the American market, but they are unlikely to be able to supply | indicate further expansion ‘in productive facilities. There is little 


more than 20 to 25% of total import requirements. indueement for any country to expand its newsprint industry. Many 
The balance of-Canadian exports—about one quarter of total | countries now in this. field have reached the limit of growth, 


On the basis of market. position and demand, indications point, to 
nada maintaining her position in postwar world markets with 
mand for newsprint reading tending to rise above pre-war levels. 
After War Demand 








production—is distributed widely the world over, but principally to Moreover, most nations are well aware that wood cellulose is of |. 


the United Kingdom, Australasia and South America. | vital importance to industry of the future and don’t intend to waste 


Restoration of the industry’s position in-the U. K. and Australia ‘this valuable asset producing newsprint—the cheapest product that 
after the war can be taken for granted. What happens in South | .an pe manufactured from wood pulp. 


America and other markets is difficult to judge at this time. The keen| yen in those countries which have a newsprint industry, notably 
pre-war competition in those markets was due to the anxiety of the | the United States, the tendency is away from newsprint into other 
northern European countries, including Germany, to secure certain | sng more profitable pulp products. For example, Sweden has been 
essential materials which they did either by cutting prices or by | concentrating on the production of high grade pulps for several years. 
bartering newsprint for other goods. ran Norway is working in the same direction and it would not be sur- 
On balance, however, Canada should be able to maintain her | prising if Finland (now probably the most important European news- 

pre-war position in the American, British and Australasian markets. print producer) were to follow @uit. 
She should be no worse off in the other markets. . Along these lines, it might be mentioned that from time to time 
Growth in Demand reports are current that a newsprint plant is planned in some foreign 


Next step in appraising the postwar prospects of the Canadian country to make newsprint fr : 
Ste. ; 7 om some new ; 
hewsprint industry is the prospect for growth in demand. Based | Pine ah be a sae competitor in the ron ot that Southern 


on the records of 1929 to 1939, indications do not point to any sharp 
upswing in world consumption. Growth there will be, but it will not 
be spectacular and considerable time’is likely to’ elapse before the 
present.gap between capacity and demand is closed. 

The demand of the principal markets over this period is set out 


\ 


The Southern Pine venture has turned out satisfactorily, but 
growth of the newsprint industry in the southern states is not likely 
to be extensive, as the raw material can be converted into more 
valuable products. * 


AP ae Moreover Canada’s newsprint industry itself is turning more to 
’ he World Consumption of Newsprint - diversification. , 
te (in n thousand short tors) a From time to time the investor must expect reports of new plants 

toate Stable X......i 3796 2,793 3.148 03,272 3,638 44246 «3.088 San, | Deing planned. They should not, however, be regarded as affecting the 

one ee ~~ Si MRS Met Natl (are 1496 1.391 1,250 | basic position of the Canadian industry. 

FEWOES Fiano éoe ee Oe ee ee a) a. ea Back in 1940 and 1941 the industry got a taste of what it might 

Latin Ametica...../ 241 2290 2s? 30331088285 327 | do in the manufacture of other products. At that time several machines 
s amare Sesser hee. 135 183 a = = - 210 are turned over to producing what was technically known as a 

Canada ....... sana Ss em é : , : 

fameta cc Ee woe ae eS pt. corrugating paper; a substitute for kraft paper. 

ree sae eeepreese 94 101 101 96 114 114 114 En! 

others .......2.. 6240 630—ia08 (iti iA CiCiOC(itCOCCéG 2D ter New Fields 


7.319 6275 ° 7342 7628 8217 ‘Sars. ‘g'ggpecies There is a widespread realization that for years the indus 
As these figures are based on imports, exports and domestic shipments they do not y th ustry has 


icty:deo abe : ’ not been taking advantage of the opportuniti i 
Gne year although over several years shipments and. coment ee base! | doorstep. Thesdividing line bitorssli sae mas tentinn de, Silenaaa 
oth ee ee rece are * be made from this table | plastics is a very narrow.one. Then too, there are various by-products 

e Newsprint Association of Canada. ‘ which can be and are being successfull made from ; rials, 
Probably due to the influence of radio, newsprint consumption in At this time | Siete th hero siu sob nas: 

, , time there are two yeast plants utiliai ste i 
the United States appears to have teached a peak at somewhere | li i 7 me Wane oaigaite 

ea Sta quor at the Liverpool plant of M per Thoro 
catahas seats hae The returns for 1937 should not be | plant of Ontario Paper Co ae fy untae. = 

allow mislead. ring that year American publishers accumu- Ontario Paper Co. is i , ake 

: : : Sd ota r Co. is installing a plant at Tho: ’ : 
lated stocks far in excess of requirements in anticipation of a price | trial alcohol from waste ‘Stas Piet caine ee 


in % a . 2 > rs 

emg a In the allied field of fine papers, Howard Smith: Paper Mills is now 

ingdom recorded a very satisfactory gain over the |supplying 95% of the United Nation's needs of vanilla, This is mad 

period, ‘but as per capita consumption in that market is greater than’ from a product formerly allowed to go to waste, Bros f 
in the United States, not much further growth can be expected. For| These are only the beginnings, Severa} mills are , 
other Bnglish-speaking markets a moderate growth is anticipated. | have made considerable progress in developing ellulose plastics. 

Per capita consumption of newsprint paper in South America and| Preliminary results have been encouraging and ni w commercia a 1 
the Orient is small. It is likely to remain small because a large per- | products of a value: erably greater than newsprint are an af 
centage of the population is illiterate, It is in those areas that the the-war possibility, 4 TS ee 
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No, it isn’t nearly that simple. | Before a’ Bomber 
is born, hours and weeks, sometimes: months of | 
hard won skill is put into a thousand-and-one . 
essential parts in all corners of the land.’ . 
From the town of Southampton, Ontario, on the’ 
restful shores of Georgian Bay — irom the fac- 
tory of Dominion Plywoods comes much: of the 
“skin and bones” for the Canadian made 
Mosquito Bomber and fighter. == * 


Plas-Dom-Ply, flat, thin, sheets of highest grade 
Plastic Plywood, forms the smooth “skin” of 
this winged wonder, enabling the Mosquito to 
soar at a “lightning” speed 300 yards ahead of 
its own sound! 


DOMINI 


SOUTHAMPTON CANADA 


imagination. 





@Rapier thrust at the heart of Italy, the 
Sicilian’ invasion represented the biggest 
combined operation of land, sea and air 
forces in all history. Yet, without Canada's 
conitribution of motorized army ‘units and 
other war equipment, the island's beaches 
might never have been stormed—the war, 
itself, would probably have been lost. 
During the three years struggle for North 
Africa, Canadian army vehicles kept flow- 
ing to the battlefront in a mounting stream. 
More than half the transports used by 
General Montgomery in his final desert 
drive were Canadian built. ee 
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 Moldomply, thicker plywood, moulded by @ 
special process in otir factory, fornis the strong, 
sturdy, door, window and bomb inserts and 


other formed parts for the mighty Mosquito. 


To-day we help. build Bombers, fighter and 
trainer planes. What.of to-morrow? Man's 
inventive‘ genius-has given us Plastic Plywood. 
‘What will he build’ frém” it in the’ peacetime 
future we toil for now? Possibilities stagger the 
But; when that day dawns, 
Dominion ‘Plywoods, as the foremost manufac- 
turers of Plastic Plywood, will be ready to help 
manufacturers. build a better age. 
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It all the 500,000 military vehicles, pro 
duced in Canada, were placed in close 
order the line would stretch 2,000 miles— 
and Thompson War Workers are proud to 
have played a part in the building of each 
of them. At the forefront of the production 
front, they are fighting at their lathes, 
grinders and other machines to deliver 
essential parts for motorized units, air- 
craft, guns—almost every type of fighting 
equipment. Each shares a personal sense 
of responsibility in the making of parts 
wherein precision is not measured “hair 


' lines” but by the-merest fraction of hairs. 


The “Top Preduction for Victory Drive’ Commitee of 


n @ Products 


3 ___-$T, CATHARINES e ONTARIO 
‘ _ , Other Plaats: Cleveland, Detrot, Loe Anzeles, Telede oad Euclid, Ohio. 
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—ORGANIZED IN 1896-- 


Admitted Assets .. $3,819,972.11 
Surplus ....++++++ 2,014,637.02 
Dom. Govt. Deposit 1,939,324.33 


— Write for Financial Statement — — 










freed Office, WAWANESA, Man, 


gastern Office: TORONTO, Ont. ada the Dominion. is the only 


diction. by which the banks are 
regulated, in South Africa up until 
last year there was also in force 
considerable legislation which had 
been passed by the self-governing 
colonies before’the formation of the 


Branches at Vancouver, Edmonton, 
Saskatoon. Winnipeg and Montreal. 


2,000 Agents Across Canada, 






| | lation in South Africa.was also con- 
tained in two different acts, The 
Bank Act of 1917 with amendments 

and the Curreficy and’ Banking Act 
of 1920. 


| 

United States | 

| 

Fidelity & Guaranty | 

Company | 
TORONTO 


New Bank Act } 

Last year, 1042, “however, it was 
decided to simplify matters and ac- 
cordingly a new Banking Act was 
passed. ‘This consolidated and 
amended: previous federal legisla- 
tion and repealed both the Bank Act 
of 1917 and the Currency and Bank- 
ing Act of 1920 as well as bank leg- 
islation carried.over into. the Union 
by the governments of the Trans- 
vaal, Cape of Good Hope, and the 
Orange Free State. This has greatly 
simplified the bank legislation situ- 
ation in the Union. Accordingly, 
under present conditions, the Bank 
Act of 1942 supplemented by ‘cer- 
tain provisions of the Companies 
Act applying to responsibilities of 
directors, etc., ‘contains practically 
all the legislation applying to banks. 


Main Features 


Some of the main features of the 
current South African legislation 
affecting commercial banks are: 


They must: m«ke returns to the 
authorities every month of, direct 
assets and liabilities within the 
Union, and every quarter report 
fully the number of branches and 
all liabilities and assets. These re- 
turns are published in the Gov- 
ernment Gazette at the expense.of 
the bank concerned. - 


The banks must maintain a fund 
out of which any losses incurred 
may be made good or in lieu of this 


Fen oy Sema ol ties 


of Canada. Limite ed insurer against loss by bad debts, 
TORONTO - BRANTFORD etc. : 

tal it a lal acta lal -They ‘are subject to the regular 
Companies Actin regard to duties 
of officers ‘and directors, 


“They cannot amalgamate or take 
over ‘the business of another bank 
without permission from the Minis- 
ter of Finance. 

They cannot appoint as a director 
any employee, nor can they use 
part-time employees, all officers of 
the bank having to be full-time em- 
ployees. 

They must appoint arf auditor, oF 
if large banks, two auditors wit 
will report on the condition of the 
banks and recommend any changes 
they believe necessary. 

They must co-operate with a reg- 
istrar appointed by the Union Gov- 

ernment with wide powers to in- 
spect the operation of the banks. 

They must also maintain in the 
Union paid up. capital and reserves 
equal‘to £50,000 plus £5,000 for each 
branch in excess. of five or equal to 
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Canadian Pacific Express 


TRAVELLERS. CHEQUES 


for every 
purpose 


To The 
Travelling Public: 


Hotel London 


London, Ontario 


Rates for Rooms 
as Follows:— 


Single room without a $2.75; 
running water and tei! 

Single room with anon $3.00. 

Single reom with bath, $3.50. 

Single room with tub and shewer 
eombination, $4.00. 

Double room without bath, $4.00; 
running water and toilet. 

Double room with bath, $5.00. 

Deuble room with tub and shower 
eombination, $5.50. 

Twin bedrooms, with tub and 
shower combination, $6.00. 


: Soliciting your 
appreciated patronage. 
H. F. STRUCKETT, Manager 





Errors in Judgment 


+,» Often are costly especially when an estate 
is administered by an inexperienced executor 
or trustee. The appointment of the Montreal 
Trust Company as your executor prevents 
many of these errors in judgment and ensures 
that your estate will be soundly administered. 


Write usin Confidence for information 
regarding your estate. 


Maentreal Trust 


ESTABLISHED 1889 Compan V 


Montreal Trust Building; Toronto 





Outlook For Security Prices 


Investment Letters, Inc., is an established weekly economic 
service analyzing and forecasting the American securities 
and trade outlook for a select list of American subscribers. 
Because of the important effect of price and business trends 
in the United States on world economic activity, these re- 
ports should prove of distinct value to Canadian investors and 
industrialists, We invite such subscriptions and, without 
obligation to the inquirer, shall be glad to forward our 
latest Letter. 


INVESTMENT LETTERS, INC, 
Directed by Charlés J. Collins 
2656 Penobscot Building, Detroit 26, Michigan 







.The Open Door 


: Sound banking a are estab- 
lished on the same broad principles of 
mutual confidence which make it possible 
for free people to live and work together. 
The basic objectives are—to provide 
services which are necessary to every 
citizen—to give practical co-operation 
and assistance to individuals and to 
business. 


Our endeavour is to make each branch of this Banka aamere 
where men and women may freely come with their bankin 
Problems and receive banking service from a staff trai 
and experienced in ecovidian these particular services, 


the BANK of 
NOVA SCOTIA 


ABUSHED 1832—OVER A CENTURY OF 


























Bank of South Africa, of 10% of 
their demand deposit liabilities and 
3% of their notice deposit liabili- 































































-loans for.a long period as by allow- 
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Big Banks in Sot 
Two Units Control 90% of All. 


' Bankidg. in the Union’ of South: 1 of ee beanie we Mii tliiied:: Va Auslealle. Gad 
| Africa, as in Canada, is‘ regulated ever: 


by legislation passed by the federal | 
government, But, Locus ee ‘They’ 
jurts: 
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ties. 

They have no note. issue _privi- 
leges, these having been delegated 
to the central bank. 

Apart from these main features 


Brie it “hel ; yey 


uth. 


‘New Zealand than in Canada. 


\panies have taken over a substan- 
Ban’ proportion of the long term] — 





‘ Legislation ditbting the commercial banks in South 
Africa resembles that of Canada in that it is mainly 
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Africa” 
Funds i in Union 


One reason may be that with gen- 


eral industry and commerce not so 
:| ‘well developed or on such a large 
scale as in Canada, opportunities for 
short-term lending have not been 
so great and the banks have tended 
‘to lend on longer terms under the 
‘cloak of overdrafts. In recent 


years, however, the insurance com- 


contained in a single act of the Union parliament. This 
act, passed last year, consolidated two previous acts, 


_ the Bank Act of 1917 and 


the Currency and Banking 


Act of 1920 and also repealed state legislation carried 
over into the Union by the self-governing colonies. This 
article, fourth of .a series on bank legislation, discusses 
some of the no features of the South Africen 


legislation. 


there does not seem to be as much 
control of the banking situation as 


In both countries there is a cen- 
tr@l bank, the Reserve Bank of 
South Africa corresponding to the 
Bank of Canada. But, while the 
Bank of Canada does not invade the 
field of the commercial banks, the 
Reserve Bank’ of South Africa in- 
vades the loan field to some extent 
with the object of exercising con- 
trol of interest rates. The Bank of 
Canada can do this through its open 
market operations, but in South 
Africa, with a smaller population 
and less developed bond market, the 
central bank evidently finds other 
measures desirable. 

The Reserve Bank of South Africa 
was established in 1920. It is*in 
charge of the note issue and: also 
holds the reserves of the commer- 
cial banks. 

As in other dominions, while the 
banking system generally is dis- 
tinctively British, certain local 
characteristics have grown up. 

Long-term Credit 

For example, while the banks 
generally regard their main func- 
tions as the care of deposits and the 
granting of short-term loans; “there 
has been a_ tendency. in. South. 
Africa in past years to go into the 
field of long-term. credit.. This has. 
been done not so much by making’ 


ing overdrafts which amount to the 
same thing. 
ae beaapice ‘is mpre along the 





business. South African banks too 
have tended to invade fields of 
activity not usually touched in 
Canada. For. instance South Afri- 
can banks manage estates, an ave- 
nue closed by law to the Canadian 
banks, 
Small Number ‘et Banks 

As in Canada the banking busi- 
ness of the country is handled by a 
relatively small number of banks, 
eight at last reports. The three 
largest of these have their head 
offices out of the Union, two being 
in London. The third; the Nether- 
lands Bank, formerly had its head 
office in Amsterdam but since the 
Nazi occupation of the Netherlands 
has been carrying on under. the 
direction of a chief official for the 
country with local offices. Of the 
eight banks these three control the 
bulk of the business of the country. 
For example, ‘in 1936, of £181 mil- 


| lions:-of funds’ controlled by the 


South African banks (S. A. cur- 
reficy), two controlled £1743 mil- 
lions and the ‘third £48 millions. 
Consequently the part controlled by 
the smaller banks is negligible. 
Control of the: banking business 
in South Africa, therefore, appears 
to be much more closely concen- 
trated than in Canada.- 
Government. regulation, however, 
is not so well consolidated nor so 
clearly defined as in the Canadian 
system which while establishing 
strict banking laws for the protec- 
tion of the public, also gives the 
banks a substantial degree of free- 
dom within their established field. 





Provincial Superintendents 


The Association of Provincial 
Superintendents of Insurance has 
appointed a committee to draft offi- 
cial, definitions for the different 
classes of-insurance. Present defi- 
nitions, numbering 33 in the eight 
provinces where the Uniform. In- 
surance Act is in operation, have 
been in use for 10 years during 
which there have been. . great 
changes in the insurance business 
and. business. generally.. For, ex- 
ample, it was stated the fire coverage 
had changed greatly while there 
have been new developments as re- 
gards floater and all risk policies. 
All classes of insurers, tariff, non- 
tariff, mutuals, etc., were represented 
at the meeting. e 

Further reason seen for general 
revision is that. Quebec, which does 
not have the Uniform Act; has 23 
classes of insurance not defined for 
licensing purposes. 

Need Clear Definitions 

Need of clear definitions of the 
classes of insurance is found in con- 
nection with company licenses, de- 


Canada Bank 
Assets Higher 










Bonds Decline But Ster- 
ling Assets Rise 


Moderate decline in holdings of 
government bonds is shown in the 
statement of the Bank of Canada 
for the week ended Aug. 18, total 
holdings of long and short-term 
‘issues being lower. Sterling assets 
were up about $12 millions and total 
assets gained $4.5 millions, 

On the liability side, note circula- 
tion was higher at $786 millions, 
with total deposits also up, 











Aug, 18 Aug. 11 
Capital paid-up . 5,000,000 
Notes in circulat'n 108; ‘os, 77 784,815,039 
Rest fund ....... 6.4 712,953 6,472,953 
its: Dom. 59,010,304 48,598,834 
Banks »..+.+..- 181,153 Raion 
Other ......05. 21,508,876 974,987 
Total deposits . 372,700,334 368,855,418 
All other labs. . 13,709,408 — 14,397,854 
Total Habs. ...., 1,1864,018,474 1,179,541,264 

Assets 

In Sterling & U.S. 32,203,341 20,103,341 

Subsid. coin ..... 210,967 218,081 

Investments: 
Dom. o> . 812,201,169 807,116,145 
Other gov. 324,671,363 336,640,378 
e 







2,104,559 
+ 12,621,074 


Holdings of Government | *°,>¢ 7 4naser, Calgary. 


pasote +. ON 2041 and 9086,318 tm 1000. 


To Redefine I nsurance Terms 


posits, statistics and application, of 
the statutory conditions and. cover 
given. 

In Feb,, 1941, the Dominion: ‘De- 
partment of Insurance had adopted 
new definitions almost. identical 
with those submitted in a draft revi- 
sion by the association in 1940, 

G. D. Finlayson, Dominion Super- 
intendent of Insurance, suggested the 
association accept the Dominion 
definitions. 

Colin. Sword said that, with the 
approval of the Canadian. Under- 
writers Association and the Inde- 
pendent Fire Insurance Conference, 
it had been.suggested.to the Domin- 
ion Department of- Insurance that: 

Each company registered by the 
Dominion be empowered to trans- 
act all classes of insurance within 
its charter, 

The department should determine 
the, classes of insurance for which 
premiums and losses be segregated. 

Deposits from companies be based 

on combined operations and not as 

at present on individual classes. 





Staff Changes 


The Imperial Bank of Canada announces 
the following staff changes: 

L., S. MacKERSY, manager, Winnipeg, 
to be general supervisor, head office, To- 
ronto. 


W. L. GILLILAND, manager, Calgary, 
to be manager, Winnipeg. 
J. W. McDIARMID, manager, Saskatoon, 


AY, manager, Cran- 
brook, B.C., to be manager, Saskatoon. 
MARK COOK, to be manager, Donalda, 
Alta.,.to be manager, Cranbrook; B.C. 
L. B. GRABAN, manager, we 


Sask., to be manager, Ferintosh, Alta. 
J. McGREGOR, formerly acting manager 
ee Alta., to be manager, Wetas. 
Ww 


i, D. Ser oe attached to head 
office relie , to manager - 
lon, Ont. ne 


The Bank of Nova Scotia announces the 
— 7 staff changes: 
IRTH, to. oe acting manager, Port 


hanna Jamaica, 
L, R. MONDERIE, to be accountant, 
Somerset & Bronson, Ottawa, Ont. 


B. F. HAYNES, * be. accountant, Coch- 
rane, Ont. 


Anglo-Néld. Records 
Earnings Off in 1942: 


Anglo-Newfoundland Develop- 
ment Co., which owns. and operates 
a@ newsprint mill and has a sub- 
stantial’ interest in the Buchans 
mine property, reports operating net 
‘profit for 1942 of $292,992. This 
compares with $542,793 in 1941 and 
$1,214,661 in 1940. : 

After interest on debentures, pro- 
vision for -debenture redemption, 
$23 | directors’ fees, the com showed 
a deficit of $70,333. contrasts 
with a net income of $530,049 *in 
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HOUSE .. SHATTERPROOF 


FOR SAFETY... 








‘Up in the nose the bomb cimer sits in a cosy 
little “greenhouse” all his own. Between him 
and the stars ond empty space below is a 


ere ; curved, crystal-clear moterial that looks like 


transparent plastic that can be shaped 


- ghesho- bet init Yeughic by far than glass, shatterproof for safety, it is a clear 


and moulded to serve a thousand war- 


————- time uses. Plastics are infinite in variety, indispensable fo moder war, and 
fabulous quantifies of pure war Gicohol are required to make them. Alcohol 
plays a vital part not only in the making of plastics, but in the manufacture of 


"synthetic rubber, in keeping fighting planes ice-free, and in the war against 
infection in hospitals and on the battlefield. Every ounce we can produce is 


urgently needed. That is why all our plants are now on 100% war production: 


HIRAM WALKER & SONS LIMITED 





Carudion N ewsprint Mills 
Extend Australasian Order © 


From Our Own Correspondent 

MONTREAL — New contractual 
arrangements have been entered 
into between Canadian newsprint 
mills and Australasian publishers. 
Current long-term contracts have 
been extended for a further three- 
year period, that is, to the end of 
1948. ._No additional tonnage is in- 
volved, simply the period of the 
contract extended so as to permit 


and 









INCE long before your grandfather's 

day, the saying “You pays your 

- money and you takes your choice” has 

‘been as Canadian as apple pie. It 

bespeaks our freedom. 

Part of our heritage has been your 

. Fight to decide for yourself what is best 

for you and what course you shall take, 

granting only that you do not infringe 
the rights of your fellows. 


And why not? You know best what . 


you want and need and can afford, 
And, barring wartime when you gladly 
accept necessary restrictions, you right- 
eously object when your pelviltge of 
eelf-decision is threatened. 

Well, such an effort is now under. 
way. It started some time ago, and is 
covered with various cloaks. Some of 
its advocates may be thinking of your 
welfare... others have an axe’to grind. 

This threat deals with the transport- 
ation of everything you eat, wear or 
use. The effort, if successful, would 
probably specify what must be hauled 

’ by Truck-Trailer, or train, or boat; or 
plane. Or that the various methods 
would be limited as to length of haul. 

In short, all shipping would fit a 
“co-ordinated pattern” . . . eliminating 

the competitive element that has 
brought about virtually all advance- 
ments in our transportation system. 

Maybe you think that’s unimportant 
... that you don’t care how your goods 
will be shipped . . . that it's something 
for your grocer, your druggist, yous 
clothier to worry about. 


. have the privilege of selection. 


‘ antd make your selection. 


: you well, 


the reserve position j 
land will show a con 
provement in 
freight space. 


deliveries under the old contract, 
shipments having been interfered 
with by wartime conditions. 
Reports from New Zealand say 
that newsprint shipments in March 
April pril plus. scheduled shipments 
for May are very much more satis- 
factory than New Zealand has ex- 
perienced for a long time. 
Provided shipments projected for 
the Canadian mills to make full] May bring the scheduled tonnage, 


Asnazu Gold Dredging, 
three months to Aug. 1 
handled 1,205,000 cu. yds. of 





But remember this:. Shipping is a 
part of everything you buy, just. as 
much as the leather in your shoes or 
the freshness of your mijk. 


You may prefer economy, at the pos- 
sible sacrifice of speed and freshness 
- « » or.speed of delivery may justify 
a highet cost .. . or care in handling 
may be paramount. Whatever your 
need, you know it better than anybody 
else. And you, or your dealer, should 


Here’s a simple parallel: When you 
send a message, you can use third-class 
mail, first class, special delivery, air- 
mail, telegraph or telephone. You 
weigh the value against the cost .. . 
And who is 
the best judge Nobody but you/ 

Few commodities can be definitely 
“typed” as to hauling. Steel and coal 
are widely hauled by Truck-Trailer. . . 


_with excellent reason. Machinery, live- 


stock and other incongruous cargoes 
travel, in emergencies, by air. . 

The only real questions are: When 
and how does the consumer. need the 
shipment? And: What costs will he 
pay? Obviously, only the consumer 
knows the answers. | 

It boils down to this: Our transport 
system exists solely for the benefit of 


the public. Transport methods will 


succeed to the degree that they serve 
If they serve you poorly, you 
will pass them by and they will fail. 
= pay your money—and you 
get your choice! 


recovering 6,493 oz. of fine gold 
worth $227,255, U. S. funds. 
compared with $192,395, U. S. funds, 


iderable im: | City Gas & Electric 
the allocation of 

All 1942 orders for 
New Zealand have not yet been 
shipped, according to last reports. 


Plans Reorganization 


tion. 





in the 
» 1943, 


gravel, | stock for each $1,000 held. 


This 


in the previous quarter, and $228,- | the right to purchase one new share 
795, U. S. funds, in the same quar- / of common at $5 a share within six 
ter a year ago. . 


months after acceptance of the plan. 


“STEEL-ON-RAIL 
TALKING’’ 


Leading Editorial from 

The Toronto Daily Star, June 3, 1943. 

In its submission to the special committee 
of the House of Commons on reconstruction 
and re-establishment, the Canadian Pacific 
Railway has something to say on government 
control of transportation after the war. This: 

“Ie must be evident that there should be 
more complete regulation of highway trans 
portation than existed before the war. It is 
not suggested that there should be restriction 
en sound economic growth of this or any 
other ise, but that the nature and 
direction this growth should be so con- 
trolled that its full development would be 
encouraged without uneconomic competition 
with other equally, in some cases even more, 
necessary enterprises. It is taken for granted 
that after the war, highway transportation 
will regain a considerable volume of the 
traffic it has turned over to the railways as 
a result of war conditions. It is to be hoped, 
however, that public policies will be such 
that the division of this portion of the trans 
portation field can be arranged to the best 
advantage of the nation by true economic 
competition, and not by uneconomic and 
consequently ‘destructive competition.” 

In other words the C.P.R., and no doube 
the CNR. as. well, want the’ newer form 
of transportation restricted by government 
regulation after the war. Steel-on-rail seeks 
to handicap rubber-on-road. While the C-P.R. 
submission repudiates any intention to restrict 
“sound economic growth,” it suggests at the 

















































the traffic which war conditions forced it to 
surrender. In the natural course of events, 
highway transportation may expect not only 
to get back what it lest, but to continue the 
expansion which war scarcities interrupted. 
Se eee ne sae oe eee 
to the form of transportation which will serve 
them best, and if they prefer “one which 
ddliis quits da dingick water eat lays 
ean on ees See eee 
transhipment, they are entitled to their 
ference. If passengers prefer to travel on 
rubber, that is their right. Artificial restric~ 
tions which cripple a newer form of trate- 
portation in order to favor an older form of 
tfansportation cannot be justified. No doube 
the railways will make a fight on this point 
when the war is over, but this js one form of 
free competition which should not be subject 
to artificial manipulation. 
fy 













City Gas & Electric Corp.. has 
called a meeting of the bondhold- 
evs to consider a plan of reorganiza- 


Under the proposed scheme hold- 
ers- of $502,800 of bénds will be of- 
fered 50 shares of new common 


Holders of the common will re- 
ceive one new common stock for. 
each 25 shares held, together with 
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Pwr De 43%.) Winter’ Nickel, com, 7.50 Sept30 Aug. 31 (No Personal Liability) ern into production. 
s Pr. p. 102 oe Invest. Found. ...,. .75 Oct.15 Sept. 15 DIVIDEND NO. 10 $$ | The average city person generally 
a Ud Pub. Serv. ... ,17 Oct. 1 Aug. 31 e p ‘ K 
Do., Pid. ....005 4175 Oct. 1 Aug. 31 Notice is hereby given that an In- DIVIDEND NOTICES Uaerestnees wostubly $56 skill 
Kerr Addison G. .... .05 Aug.28 July 30| terim Dividend of Three Cents per nT Cn Ge GRC OF bivinane required to operate an average farm, 
Bid Ask Lake Shore Mines. .20 Sept.15 Aug. 16 aare 2 ee _ ae aoe <pentelibeaiiis Pigs, cows, chickens, fruit trees and 
Pt Cold 5 Lamaque Gold ,. .10+.10 Oct. 1 Aug. 31 eclared on tne issu api Ss OC . . : . 
Preent™ 38, 43, Bl Lanckey’s pref. .... 050 Sep.11 Sep. 3| of the Company and will be paid| Famous Players Canadian ‘| 8°" ‘roPs do not grow. unassisted. 
Privat 28 genet @50 Dec. 11 Dec. 3 ibl Septem- . They require careful handling and 
eer .28 30 Like of Woods MSR Sept) 1 Aug, 2| (less deductible taxes) on Septem Corporation : : 
Proprieta 6.80 7.10 sM. 30 Sept. & 2] ber 30th, 1943, to shareholders of rp : even then they suffer discouraging 
Que Mani .20 .21 Do., pref. ....... 1.75 Sept. 1 Aug. 2 
Rand Mal .243 - Laura Secord ..... . 20 Sept. 1 Aug. 2| record August 3lst, 1943. Limited losses. Constant war must be waged 
Ravlarti —_ a Loblaw Groc. A.B 25 Sept. 1 July 20 oO f th a . 
ay -AB.. « . ———————_ e “ . 
Raytertie akin Gaed iua, 038 Out. t_aoes By Order of the Board. NOTICE is hereby given that e-divi- | 28ainst pests. Rabbits and mice 
Rhyolite 102 03 Seana ccc: e6 Sect. 15° Aue St D. R. MICHENER, dend of Twenty-five Cents (25c) per} destroy fruit trees, bugs and fungus 
i P g 
Ritoria 044 054 Maclaren Pwr. .. .25 Aug. 31 Aug. 14 Secretary. Seonpetee shone, f the Co OF na vine’ | attack the foliage, and worms the 
Rou OOF <i 43, J Mackinnon S. pid 125 Sept. 15 Aug:31| Toronto, Ontario, August 24th, 1948, | nominal or par value, payable on. Fri-| fruit, Cattle will get sick just like 
“a. Ae . a 5 e+e o 2 . . ¥ 
Sheldon 16.18 McKenzie Red L. “02% Sept. 17 Sept. 1 eniiien if cleee Womniiient toe human beings, and are subject to 
o — asee oi 4 ept. ug. - 15th day of September, 1943. : : 
Thome tt ig | Manyrerors’s $32 sent Aug 2|Camadian Car & Foundry | ‘py orser ot te Berd, "ven with the bert of gare and 
om Iron .67 .72 Mont. Cottons 7% p. 1.75 Sept.15 Aug. 16 Com Limited . N. G. ROW, 
Tombill 12 15 Mont. Cottons, c., 1.00 Sept.15 Aug. 16 pany Secretary. | under the .most favorable soil and 
Un Mining 05° cer | National Grocers, p..3744 Octa 1 Sept, 1 DIVIDEND NOTICE— TORONTO, August 24th, 1943. climatic conditions it will take from 
n Mir We 3 Neon rites ses lbinndatcnreseubdioneamn tirana 
Wesley 02-024 Niagara W. Weav... 35 Oct 1. Gees PREFERENCE STOCK The Great W Saddl 10 to 15 years to bring an apple 
Y Davids 24 (28 Noranda Mines --"i'g@ Seet-15 Aug. 13 Notice is hereby given that a divi- e vrea est Sadalery | orchard into bearing. Soils must 
NS. Light & Pr., p. 150 Sept. 1. Aug. 14 oe — er ee — Se Company Limited be studied. Some are suited to 
Ogilvie Flour ......  .2 snare? p Pref t 
Sa ie ee bas LS Stock of the company for the quar- | ®% Cumulative First Preference Steck | 50M€ Crops but entirely unsatisfac 
ents Ont. Steel Prod. ... 123 Nov. 15 Oct. 15 ter ending Sept. 0th, 1048, has been af See Par Value) ae sso obey Some iy eae! 
 .. Seer ss ov.15 Oct. 15 éclared, payable on the 11th day o: Cumulative Second Preference ess unless expensive under- 
Total Offerin Ottawa Elec. ret > : ' i 
toMay 31 prices” WH Ottawa ag tS Oct, 1 ey 9 | Oct., 1943, to Shareholders of record Se ee drained. And finally over practi- 
1 per 1% Do,, pret. ...... 1125 Oct. 1 July g| 0M the 2lst day of Sept., 1943. A dividend at the rate of six per cent | cally all types of farming looms 
soe $ Page-Hersey, c. ... 1.25 Oct. 1 Sept.13| By Order of the Board, Ree sed ee, oe Soemmneines ; 
5.01792  .... Se gs S De: dividend for the three months ending| the constant risk of unfavorable 
3,765.26 1,000 Dee peel is as Sept. 18 one 31 joe Second. Preference" stock, as’ been | Weather 
cateon 4400 Perron Gold ...... #.02 . Sept.30 Aug. 31 * Secretary. Eoaicead om "eatmanted to co head oe = ~ & 
6599.40  3'800 Photo Engravers, c. .25. Oct. 1 Sept.15 | Montreal, August 23rd, 1943. October 5th, 1943, to all First and Second " 
1,710.91 1,400 He a as * a sin o 7 oo S Preietence Sharenitess FA record with | Conveniences 
1,003.15 . 1,300 Propri oO Beet Oia y e Transfer Agents o: Company at With ti 
aa etary Mines. .05 Sept. 8 Aug. : nie the. clese ef bust one or two exceptions farms 
meee Provincial Bik: .. 1.25 Sept. 1 Aug. 14 Sylvanite Gold Mines, | iss.” Maines on September “| in the various’ provinces of Canada 
ee Do. 2nd pid. ..... 0.75 Oct. 15 Sept. 20 Limited By Order of the Board. are fairly evenly supplied with 
663.60 1,900 Regt Knit., pfd. . Sept 1 Aus. 3 (No Personal Liability) J.C, Penn?” automobiles and radios. With the 
“i. Reliance Gri in. p. 1.62% ‘31 | TO_SHAREHOLDERS AND HOLDERS Secretary. | exception of Quebec, about 35% of 
01400 sab me ae Sept. Aus.i6| OF SHARE WARRANTS: ” ee ee Cmasadiat one boast an automobile 
1,845.00 1,400 foval Bank ....... 1A oe 2 oe NOTICE OF DIVIDEND NO. 68. ee ese although: this percentage is almost 
339. _ 4.600 rest., c d t Aug. 31 TAKE NOTICE that a regular quarterly : " 
6,927.60 ~ 5,300 Second Cdn. It. Iv., p. .10 t. 1 Aug. 14| Dividend of 3% {ie., three cents per > doubled in Ontario. As for radio 
7,430.40 7,600 Second Cdn. It. ioe. 15 aT 1 ‘nue, 14 | share) on the outstanding Capital Stock f s ig- 
inasey ‘ogb Siscoe Gold .....'.01%2 Sept. 15 Aug.12| of the Company, payable in Canadian acKinnon Str uctural installation, Dominion census, fig 
scone oie Stuart, D. Oil, pf. 20+25 Sept. 1 Aug. 14| funds. has been declared as_Dividend ‘No. ures just released indicate the low- 
site. ae Silverwood D. ..... 20 Oct. 1 Aug. 31 | 52. ; Steel Co. Limited est percentage in Quebec and the 
_ ‘ oan on. .seseee 620 Oct. 4 Aug. 31 Such Dividend will be payable October D ND highest in Albert ith British Co 
ges 9,900 Stand. Frrctt w7j 4 81-50 Oct. 15 Sept. 20) 15th, 1943, to Shareholders of record at IVIDEND NOTICE ghest in a, W . 
ite’ = _ Le Bld, 651s 1 oe. : a . the close of business September Ist,, 1943. a is perels given that a quar- | lumbia, Saskatchewan, Manitoba and 
1,271.20 3.300 Siteen “ . In the case of Share Warrants, such r. vidend 0 - ° arms 
owes i a De, pt” 33 oct. 1 Sept, 20 Dividend will be payable on or after | ter “1m %) per cent yo tae. as- ee Cr 
1,912.60 5,800 Sunset Oils’ ....1.1 e.01, Sept. 15 Sept. 1| October 15th, 1943, in respect. of the | clared on the 5% Cumulative Sinking | °% Ontario have telephones installed, 
760.80 5.100 Sylvanit Sete : “ shares specified therein upon presentation ative Sinkin hich is th 
, 100.80 5.100 Srivanite, ©. .-.-. 03 Oct. 15 Sept. 1| Shares ipertie? Coupon No 82 at: Fund Redeemable Preferred Stock | Whic e best showing in Canada 
sae Aeon eck-Hughes Gold ..#,10 Oct. 1 Aug. 31 wae Cabedion laa ot: Ge of MacKinnon Structural Steel Co.| and the percentage drops to under 
5319.00 ‘S’eee ip Top Tailors ... 07% Oct. 1 Sept. 1 oo och at sci | Limited bl : 
: <a Toronto, or any Branch of said | Limited, payable September 15th,| 20 for over five of the other prov- 
vsanaa 2 Tereuto Elev... S5ic Sept. % Ane Se Bank in Canada (far Northern | 1943, to shareholders of record | inces 
(387. owen , : : i ranches exce) ), or y : 
seeete 1008 Dos ere — : qu 31 of Buffalo, Buffalo, N.Y. A Oded te Board of Directors.| 1 ‘he installation of electric 
oo 0ee sae jnited Fuel A'’:.: (75 Oct. 1 Sept. 10| By Order of the Board, J, G. SCO | lighting, Ontario, British Columbia 
Upper Can. Mines. 02% Aug. 28 Aug.l4 W. S. WALTON "+ Beerete C ; 
cosese eves " » 024 , . . 8. : cretary. | Nova Scotia and Quebec hav: 
Vulean-Brown,¢... .01 Sept.28 Aug. 31 ; Secretary. | Montreal, August 20, 1943. lead ov > a 
Waite Amulet 20 Sept.10 Aug.10| | Toronto, August 18th, 1943. ’ ead over the other provinces with 
Wr.Hargreaves .’. 07% Oct. 1 Aue. 26 B. C, and Ontario right at the top. 
Walker "Good r3 f Sept. 15, Aug 13 ; Comparative details are as follows: 
: Woes DFR... d ; a ee ee 
uotations mn Geo., c. .... .20 Oct. 1 Sept. 4 CANADA PERMANENT . | . Electric Auto- Tele- 
= iM. funds. “eBiubject to appeoval ef 4 LAIR egy lighting moblie Radio phone 
23, 1943 Prev. Week “Dist ee conitol Board. Tas tis Bea) OMINION ||. 2+ 55. 302 S011 
23, 1943 Prey. Weel ror paiibution from land sales account; MORTGAG CORPORATION °C y , N.S. vesievsss 262° 2868 587 25.8 
me x. ° eeeteeeee '- . . 
1.10 1.13% 1.10% iayable date to be announced later. sccibbadesini OL Textile Co. aon sake anc _ a s* oe 
> 103% 1.09% 1.08% ubject to Jamaican Inc. Tax (30%). Limites Ont. fics: 373 688883 BOs 
1 - , , 3 5 ‘ ; o eee ee . . co * 
‘6% 10038 31% W k Tat ae Bree Notice is hereby given that a Notice of Common Stock Dividend oak acostien Om so TS 322 
95! J ¥ le zs * eee ereeee . . . * 
Sie 20% ee eekly Bank Clearings| Dividend of TWO PER CENT. A RIVIDEND of One Dollar and || 200. 20010 380 84 3B 
Aug.19 Change Aug.12 | on the paid-up Capital Stock of | | hes been declared on the ¢ Be d ' 
Ys 1943 year ago 1943 of eee 
2 Si% S$i% SI $ “, ae the Corporation has been :de- 
51%, 51% 30% Halifax 4,046,428 4-30. Look at Abandoned Farms 
Saint John | 2/638,828 tits ana aee clared for the current quarter, I 
Macen., Thame tis Tae : n eastern Canada alone there are, 
< 64% 04% sm Sherbrooke . 1/089.262 —70 1278709; and that the same will be between 12,000 and 13,000 abandon- 
. 4 - ss. me ge MEU cece oo 
‘ Mente rs oh 02.109 “4 0.5 so ates d8 payable ed farms. These involve about 15 
. sc ee awa eos $7,640,573 +34.8 69,603,353 million acres and most of them have 
a ee Peterborough 1,004,801 i re] Pees the First Day of October | been idle for many years. The auth- 
bers Hamilton "°° 7y'eu5/181 +25.4 126,483,933 orities have (been making studies 
on St.Catharincs yess tape 3704479) next, to Shareholders of record of these farms to determine whether 
Total | mahener .., 1,538,918 +15.1 1,258 at the close of busiriess on. the @ portion of them can be salvaged | ... 
Ce utili- ‘Tot a mc 1,182,520 45.9 973,464] _.. and used for land sett! t 
n Banks ties e% J ‘iden ..... 2,980,169 +7.9 2,775.347| Fifteenth day of September settlement pur- 
2 * Wana +. 415-848 +810 5 213-908 1943 poses after the war. 
8 118.2 145.0 1944 sede i , aalses fas "aa 480 S seed ed f : : a 
| 7 Yee» 1,170, 24. 1,011,106 een abandon or purely persona 
3 60 62 as Fort William 1,193,676 +8. By order of the Board, 
: Wianbeg vs @SeT Sl 1.212.006 y sense and they any considered 
9,959 +17.4 583,169 ; j economic rojec 
5 76.7 9.0 62 Regina... | 6,858,528 +616 17,531,513 Walter ¥.; Wateis, Notice of Preferred Stock Dividend Pann img pecuerly 
* 786 880 8 Moose Ja 1.004.703 1.33.8 oF Secretar handled, Most of them, however, 
6 80.2 92% Wt Saska 2,080,026 +19.4 2,210,021 ene DIVIDEND of One and Three | | have been gi f ly € 
8 B09 1014 825 Prince Albert 620,390 1.26.2 : A Quarters per cent 14% has been SO Deeh Sven Up for purely econ: 
0 80.5 106:2 837 raeaty ves» 8,185,384 174 7,842:067| LOronto, August 18th, 1943. Soclared on, ae Stock of omic reasons in which case it would 
1 614 1214 Matbridge eather reo saeeaee Limited, - the spies Saber ee Boubttul proposition ‘to 
Cine Hat 417,634 +36. Y September, peyente fT a em. + | 
W. W'minster _1,091'410 <a8 . Geen sbarchaldice el record 1 
906 


Land settlement sthemes following 
the first Great War proved that it 
is very unsatisfactory to . dump 
| prospective farmers on unimproved 
property. There is much heavy 
work, loneliness and general priva- 
tion, in clearing land and making it 
fit for farming, when undertaken by 


@.... 2,215,521 43.6 1,907,160 


— 
DIVIDEND NOTICES 
“7 79rancsnassinteenemiisienstinnemanibiaabisiizaceesaidis 


Hollinger Consolidated 
Gold Mines Limited 
DIVIDEND NUMBER 374 


- 1943, to 
own Conporarion ev GABABA | || tember, 1943. 


L, P. 
Montreal, August 18th, 1943, * 


The Board of Directors has declared 
this day the following dividends. 


e First Curate 


No. 73, quarterly, $1.50 per share. 





Asieeeteis maa Non-C ah individual. If on the other hand 
declared. by the’ Dieters aw tke | 3 : ‘sizeable blocks of already cleared 
sapital Stock of the Company, pay-| | Pay Tea sess, os farms can be obtained through re- 
1943, othe Sth day of ber,| |” racer a th ri clamation of abandoned farms, or if 
close of busine ee of Fecord at the | machinery can be used on a whole- 
August, 1943," the 26th day of L. C, HASKELL, F.C.18., sale scale for preliminary clearing 

Dated the 19th day of ° wonianses then the settler could start immedi- 

# FRAY, Montreal, July 23nd, 1943, | ately on his chosen profession which 
cre 






is farming and not pioneering. . 


Winnipeg and Chicago is far from 
complete. For while at Winnipeg 
the October future stands at aj]; 
higher price than wheat for May 

delivery, at Chicago the distant 
future,is at a carrying charge, al- 


mipeg market is a reflection of the 


















though not a large one, as compared 

with the nearby future. y 
Transportation Troubles 

The relationship between October 

wheat and May wheat on the Win- 


as 
empty space in annexes ‘can be 
nomically used for grain which 

















may 


be required for shipment down the 
lakes before the close of navigation 





transportation and handling difficul- ' next December. 
Th WV k 1 B ir 
July June May Apr. Year Age 
Financial Post Preduction Index as 254.8 256.8 257.3 211.8 
National income, D.B.S. (c) ..«. inet 9752 $752 $737 
Dom. war expend. (million $) .. 264.2 256.3 272.2 36.9 0 
Dom. total revenue (do) ...... ° 283.0 © 198.8 . 205.1 - 177.8 121.8 
Dom. total expend. (do.) ...5... 4986.9 322.0 325.0 169.5 345.5 
Dept. store sales index no. ...... épee 130.6 138.6 153.4 134.1 
Retail salés index no. ... . ..... oses 155.3 154.5 163.3 1$1.1 
Wholesale sales index no. ....... a 174.8 . 163.6 163.8 
Country store (% change pr. yr.) wai +149 +13.8 +145 
Divd. payment indexs .......... 124.2 123.5... 122.7 122.0 
Bank d ts (1935-39=100) . .. ee we stp 1710, 163.0 
Cash and cheque pay. index .... seee 171.3 215.7 162.3 
Bank debits ( 100) .... eece 47.5, 183.0 ; 156.8 
Money supply ‘c) ...... Gdevece ° oeee 4,883 4,727 4,536 
NEWSPRINT % OF CAPACITY— 3 2 8 
* Production ratio ...... ..sess a0 esse t™ 69.6% 63.6 62.0 
Shipment ratio . .. ....s.66.065 eoee 13.7 _, 69.6 65.9 
RAILWAY FREIGHT LOADINGS— ; Stade 
Tons (D.B.S. index) ....-..-.«+. 190.3 214.5 190.8 201.6 
Cars (D.B.S. index) .....isseese 148.0 147.0 . 142.5 144.1 
COST OF LIVING— ‘ 
DBBy IGOR sic ids ec onsavcsgsce 118.8 118.5 118.1 117.6 
EMPLOYMENT INDEX No. D.B.8S.— 
All industries ....... ex edceeece ° evee 181.1 178.2 180.6 
oye Vaicion wi"! ite as aas 
une 1/4l1= +e ee \< 
 erayton index:(a) (1937=100) .... ele 224 
AILWAYS— baad 1942 1942 
, Jan. 1 te date 


wCarloadings (week Aug. 14) 70,534 64,245 2,100,335 2,092,056 
@C.P.R. gross (week Aug. 14) $ 5,921,000 ~_ 4,890,000 _ 177,544,000 152,685,000 
CNR. gross rev. ... ¢ une) t 39.350,000 31,789,000 210,484,000 169,415,000 


eC.N.R. net rev. ... (uly 000 7,732,000 53,631,000 45,751,000 
P.R, gross rev. .. (June) $ 24,698,217 21,244,666 136,231,531 teehee 
C.P.R. net rev. .... (June) $ 4,421,437 4,174,365 21,203,162 21,948, 


IRON AND STEEL—‘June!— p 
roduction (tons) ~- 147,889 . 167,961 867,789 974,000 
Steel uction .. (tons) 239,501 254,163 1,490,153 1,559,238 
CONSTRUCTION— = 
Contracts awarded (July) $ 16,166,900 
eBuilding permits .. (July) $ 9,697,625 44,964,922 
Cement prod, bbls (May) 705,544 828 2,174,353 
AGRICULTURE— : 
Flour prod., bbls. . (June) 1,855,461 1,335,177 12,159,615 9,725,208 
Cattle salesa .. .... (July) 77,361 85,024 573,737 853 


118,293,700 167,040,600 
61,979,026 
2,392,443 


Hog salesa ..... ... (July) 550,362 461,034 3,733,641 743 
SEA FISHERIES—<+ 

Catch’ cwts. .,-.... (June) 1,069,752 992,079 3,685,576 4,417,285 + 

Landed value ...... (June) 5,711,877 3,716,970 14,816,993 10,453,840 
NEWSPRINT— ‘ ‘ 

Production, tons ... (June) 257,845 242,762 1,443,670 1,658,174 

Exports, tons ...... (June) 252,833 236,611 1,360,992 1,520,287 


Coal prod., tons .., (June) 1,346,851 1,386,452 8,853,962 9,468,709 
x ' 298,416 398, 1,917,911 2,370,188 
Petroleum prod., bri. (June) 826,119 ‘+ 856,746 5,037,870 5,240,038 
ELECTRIC WER OUTPUT—(June)— , 
Total. monthly 1,000 kw.h.’s 3,355,032 3,043,200 19,624,395 18,612,384 
‘OTHER INDUSTRIAL FACTORS— ? 
Shoes, prod., pr. ... (June) 2,830,719 2,891,123 17,402,629 16,493,270 
Cotton/consump., Ib. (June! 15,175,814 14,970,262 95,515,019 99,626,902 
Rast cons., No.t (July) 820,512 843,005 6,361,795 5,479,226 
Bank debitst ... .. (June) $4,349,608 3,767,042 25,467,387 21,591,707 
Bond salest ....... (June) $ . 392, 298,653 3,409,431 2, 
Life insurance sales-(June) $ 52,475,000 © 43,898,000 280,875,000 238,780,000 ° 


tUnrevised See covering N.S., P.E.I., N.B., Que., B.C. 
aTotal at yards and plants.’ 000 omitted. eMillions of dollars. 


aSupplied by Nesbitt, Thomson & Co. *1935-39= 100. {c) 000,000’s omitted. 
Estimated. 


(a) Compiled by Canadian Bank of Commerce. (b) All industries. $ 
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Also Owning and Operating 













CO, LIMITED 
SARNIA... ONTARIO 


LINSEED & SOYA OILS 


THE SARNIA ELEVATOR 


+54 
+59 
td 
+161 


+18.0 
+ 68.6 
+17. 


TORONTO ELEVATOR 























RCI FD) 





FEDERAL GRAIN | 
_ Common and Preferred 
Largest grain elevator company in Can- 
ada, has attractive, speculative appeal 
from a Post-War standpoint. Based on 
' probable demand for foodstuffs by Euro- 
pean countries. Further particulars on 
request. 











TORONTO. 
Partners—C, C. Fields, J. C, L. Allen 


C. C. FIELDS & CO. “ 






















dames Mich bon 6 dons 


‘ 
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‘ 
hs 


* Grain Merchants 
Shippers and Exporters 
WINMIPES | 





Bronches Threvghout Caneds 





Ss. 
‘Tap 
Winnipeg, Canada 
CANADA'S MOST COMPLETE GRAIN SERVICE 
Specialists in Forage and Pes Seeds 



















DOUBLE RECLEANED AND RECLEANED WESTERN 


OATS: .- 


All Grades Feed BARLEY ' 

SAMPLE WHEAT 

BULK or SACKED 
Barley Meal 


_All Grain Selected from Our Elevators in the Finest 
Growing Districts of Western Canada 


Prompt Shipment from Fort William 
For Quotations Write or Wire 


NATIONAL GRAIN CO. LTD. 
. WINNIPEG - 





























Great eT: La am eas acilities Guarante: RWESAG aT at? 





HALLET & CAREY 


LIMITED . 


GRAIN - STOCKS - BONDS 
Exporters - Grain Futures 


Head Office — WINNIPEG, Man. 
Branch — FORT WILLIAM, Ont. 


‘ 
. 













emcees 










Amendments to the 
Unemployment Insuranee Act 
Notice to Interested Employers and Employees 


T ITS 1943 Session, the Parliament of Canada 
: amended the Unemployment Insurance Act, 1940. 
: The effect of these amendments is to require that 
additional workers be covered under unemployment 


Om and after September Ist, 1943, employers must _ 
‘make contributions in respect of the following employees: 
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The Financial Poit. will 
specific 






: . : +. : 
sovttioes cheat’ beset , 


‘opinions on matters involving individual business ju 
any Editor, The Financial Post, 481 
address label from subscriber's copy 


INCOME TAX 


New Machine Depreciation 


I am.a doctor. In 1939 I bought 
a second-hand X-ray machine 
for $400. In succeeding years, 
down to 1942 I wrote off depreci- 
ation totalling $160 altogether, 
This spring I sold the old machine 
and bought a new one for $1,070. 
Where do I stand as regards de-- 
pretiation on it? Do I take into 
account: the $160 written off the 
old machine? 














titled to write off. can be deter 
authorities in your district. 


*- © * 
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The dynamic of democracy is that self-starters are not 
forever thwarted by red lights. 


The trails of democratic progress are broken by go- 
ahead men, men with ideas, energy, application and 
ingenuity — self-starters. A man who is unable to 
move without being ordered is likely to get nowhere 
because he will never get started. So it is with a 
community or nation. For what is everybody's busi- 
ness is nobody’s business. 


Insurance did'not begin with any bureaucratic blue- 
print. It began with the personal initiative of individu- 
als, and it progressed by the trial-and-error of other 
aoe who took up where their predecessors 
eft off. 


The Employers’ started in this way. It has progressed 
and expanded throughout the world, because enter- 
prising people have found in it adequate scope .for 
their personal enterprise. In insurance, as 
in every other department of the machinery 
ot democratic progress, “only self-starters 
need apply.” 








EMPLOYERS’ 
ASSURANCE 







e E. L. MARSHALL 
. Manager for Canada and Newfoundland 


MONTREAL TORONTO WINNIPEG CALGARY VANCOUVER 
Fire and Casualty Insurance 


Abitibi Power & Paper 
Company, Limited 


TORONTO, ONT. 
Owning directly or through subsidiary companies, 
mills at 


Beaupre, Qve. 
Pine Falls, Man. 
Sault Ste. Marie, Ont. 


Iroquois Falls, Ont. 
Smooth Rock Falls, Ont. 
Fort William, Ont. 

Port Arthur, Ont. 


Newsprint 
Groundwood Pulp News Sulphite Pulp 


High Grade Bleached Sulphite Pulp 


Wing your way to a hi-speed duplicating record with Script 
“Mimeo Bond. This fuzz-free stock is made for smooth per- 
formance—won't pluck, won't clogg, won't buckle. Will save . 
fime ond poper and see you through to a flying finish on 
any duplicating job. 

Order Script Mimeo Bond, Provincial’s free-running mimeo- 
graphing stock, from any leading deoler. Take your choice 
of white, blue, green, buff or pink. 
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A PROVINCIAL PAPER 


as quickly 
business, taxation, investments, wartime + 
other subjects, ‘The Post cannot undertake *to make predictions, | 


nt. or ‘on conditions ‘or - 
wertity. A DA tecert adex ors 
Jhiv i? our-ce: jmp and © 
of The Financi satioed, 


Winnipeg Electric 
What is the position as regards 
income tax. of: money received 
/under payments on the contingent 
certificates of Winnipeg Electric 


by consultation with the income tax 


It'is understood these. payments 
are taxable in the hands of’ the re- 
cipient. .Under the terms/of reorgan- 
G ization. of the finantial-structure: of 

No. You make a fresh start taking’ the company, in 1935, the contingent 
only thé new machine into account, certificates are regarded‘as issued in 
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The rate of depreciation you are en- payment qn income account rather 


on oe “e 


Deduction for Children 
- ] am‘a married man with two 
small children. Am I allowed de- 
‘ductions for the children for in- 
come tax both as régards normal 
and graduated tax‘or just gradu- 
ated tax? 


You ate allowed a deduction for 
each child of $28 on normal tax and 
$80 on graduated tax. 


INVESTMENTS 


McColl-Frontenac 
Will you outline for me (a) the 
general, position: of: McColl-Fron- 
tenac Oil Co.,and:(b) the earn- 
ings. position of the. company’s 
preferred shares? 


The McColl-Frontenac Oil Co. is 
engaged principally in the refining 
and distribution of petroleum pro- 
ducts throughout Canada. It also 
carries on production operations on 
leases held in Trinidad by a sub- 
sidiary. The development of oil 
properties is, however, a very minor 
part of the company’s business. Oil 
leases have been obtained in Can- 
ada also, but no production of im- 
portance has so far resulted. 

The principal assets of the com- 
pany consist of two well-equipped 
refineries at Toronto and Montreal, 
13 marine terminal storage plants, 
two or three marketing bulk ter- 
minals, 635 service stations, and 
tankers and tank cars. In addition, 
the company acts as. supplier to 
3,500 independent dealers. 

The record of the company gives 
no concrete indication that it will 
not, in the future, be able to. main- 
tain its position in the Canadian 
field. Earnings of $11.41 a share 
were shown on the preferred stock 
in 1942, being below those in any 
pre-war year except 1937 and 1939. 

In 1941 the company planned to 
build an additional refinery at Cal- 
gary, but was prevented due to in- 
ability to obtain the " necessary 
equipment. 

The preferred stock, on which 
dividends have been paid regularly 
since. 1938, is callable on any divi- 
dend date, and at thirty days’ notice, 
at 105 plus dividends. 





Investors Syndicate 

Will you please bring me up to 
date on the SiE.C. action against 
Investors Syndicate and how pur- 
chasers of contracts’ in Canada 
may be affected? 

The Securities and Exchange 
Commission,. Washington, was un- 
successful in its attempt to secure a 
court order restraining Investors 
Syndicate and its US. affiliates from 
carrying on business in the United 
States, and court hearings on the 
various charges made by the Secur- 
ities and Exchange Commission 
have now been held over. until .Oct. 
5. 

The Canadian firm, Investors Syn- 
dicate of Canada Limited,.is a 
wholly-owned subsidiary of Inves- 
tors Syndicate, and is not directly 
affected by the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission charges, al- 
though it is naturally interested in 
the outcome. 

Allegations made by the Secur- 
ities and Exchange Commission 
against the United States organiz- 
ation included the charge that cer- 
tificates of “inferior grade and 
value” were unloaded on investors 
by Investors Syndicate when the 
original certificates sold “began to 
become valuable to the owner and 
a burden to fhe company,” and that 
if certificate holders had accepted 
one exchange offer, interest yield 
would not have béen 4% to 5%%, 
but 2.36% or less. 

In denying the restraining order 
against Investors Syndicate and its 
associates, Judge Nordybe did not 
pass on the charges made, but 
merely concluded that’no open and 
shut case had been made for tying 

; up the individual’s holdings. 

The Canadian firm is required by 
law to keep on deposit sufficient 
assets to cover all liabilities, and 
we are informed that there has 
been no “run” to realize on Can- 
adian contracts. ’ : 


. 





Chaput Copper 
Some months ago I purchased 
some shares in Chaput Copper 
Mines, whose shares I saw: adver- 
tised in The Financial Post, Can 
you tell me what the company has 
been doing since then? 


Chaput Copper Mines has been 
securing some interesting results in 
| diamond drilling, and is now re- 
ported giving consideration to en- 
larged development, and possible 


Webbwood close to the company’s 
property if further results warrant. 
Since financing was carried out 
by a sale of treasury shares earlier 
-| this year, five series of three shal- 
low diamond drill holes have been 
completed, and the company - in- 
forms The Financial: Post that not 
a single blank was encountered, One 
hole, No. 5, is stated to have inter- 
sected 12 ft. of core, grading 9.5% 
copper, and possibly a 6% .or 7% 
grade of copper ore was indicated 
by the 15 holes. Five more holes 
are now being put down to the 
1,000-ft. horizon; and results from 
this work will probably govern the 
location of a new shaft site. 


to Denver for testing, and ‘results 
are reported to have been favorable. 


Thompson Cadillac 
An estate of which I am execu- 
tor holds a block of shares of 
Thompson Cadillac Mining Corp. 
Can you tell if the shares have 
any current value? 


The entire property and equi 
ment of Thompson Cadillac ining 
Corp. in bankruptcy, 


000 last April. No equity remained 
ei See and it appears 

at your shares in this company 
are worthless, 





construction of a 100-ton smelter at |. 


A ton of ore .was sent recently 


was sold 
the trustees in bankruptcy ine of 
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chaseé or sold ‘to any one person 
without -written ‘permission. Dep- 
uty Metals Gontroller, F, W..Con- 
nell, . 7 . % 


.s ‘s * 
. Automotive Parts, M. & S. order 
M.V.C. 26, July 10. _ Copper and 
copper base alloy may be used in, 
the production. of ‘automotive parts 
only. in certain. specified parts. 
Motor * Vehicle : Controller, J. H. 
Berry, ; 
* * 

Tinplate. M.. & .S. order M.C..4, 
July 12, rescirids order 4 and states 
that, in the manufacture of 'metal 
containers, tin coating must follow 
the specifications as set forth. in 
P.C. 5110, June 24. Metals Control- 
ler, G. C. Bateman. - 

. _* + * 

Flat Steel. Strapping. M. & S. 
order. S.C. 29, July 13, regulates the 
purchase, sale and use of new gal- 
vanized ‘and alvanized flat steel 
strapping. Associate Steel Control- 
ler, M. A. Hoey. 

s * a 

Sale of Steel. M. & S. order S.C. 
30, July 15,. Except by permit no 
steel producer may sell to any per- 
son outside of Canada’ certain ‘spe- 
tified types of carbon steel, alloy 
steel’ or wrought iron. Associate 
Steel Controller, M. A. Hoey. 

eo * * 

Maximum Rentals. WPTB order 
294, July 16, fixes the maximum 
rentals and termination: of leases 
for housing accommodation and 
shared accommodation, WPTB 
Chairman, D. Gordon. 

'* * * 


Fuel Oil. M. & S. order 004C, 
July 15, amends order 004B by stat- 
ing that after July 1 no consumer 
may purchase more than 4,000 im- 
perial gallons of fuel oil for each 
year. Oil Controller, G. R. Cot- 
trelle. ‘ 








DIVISION HEAD 


E. F. Vincent, director of LaSalle 
Builders Supply Ltd., Montreal, 
who has been named head of the 
company's newly formed indus- 
trial division in which is being in- 
corporated three former branches, 
foundry supplies, refractories and 
specialties. 


Gold Output 
Works Lower 


Production by Gold 
| Mines Down 25.5% for 
First Half of 1943 


While Canadian gold production 
in June was higher than in May, 
output was much below that of June 
a year ago and total gold produc- 





tion so far this year is much below 


that of 1942. : 

June output from all sources 
totalled 326,611 fine ounces worth 
$12,574,524. This, compared with 
313,396 ounces the previous month 
and 427,982 ounces for June last 
year. Output for the first’ six 
months of 1943 was 1,972,677 fine 
ounces compared with 2,512,111 
oun the corresponding period of 

Base Metals Do Better 

Gold production figures include 
by-product gold recovered by base 
metal mines and decline in gold 
production from gold mines was 
actually more severe than the above 
figures indicate as base metal gold 
production increased 9.3% for the 
first six months of 1943. Produc- 
tion from auriferous quartz mines 
(including placer gold) was only 
1,652,782 fine ounces the first six 
months of this year, or 25.5% less 
than.a year ago. 

June production by provinces, 
from all sources, was as follows: 
(In fine Boos | 


Area: 1942 
Nova Scotia ........... 1,605 
QDR a 5 ei v cg ccsince 77,873 91,484 
OnnPNe ee iaicvivce + 190,153 240,483 
Manitoba and » 22,832 ° 29,072 

ritish. Columbia ..... « 21,497 46,042 
URON os cies de cheney 6,992 10,137 
N, W. Territories ads 6,859 10,199 





East Crest Oil’s new Deca No. 1 
and Deca No. 3 wells are reported 
to have been started.. Drilling on 


by” 
troller, 


Sterne. emi KER 
Galvanized Wire, Annealed. Wire 
and Rods. M. & S. order S.C.. 31, 


Aug. 3, prohibits the use or sale of: 
any new galvanized wire, or an- 
nealed wire or rods in.any quantity 
exceeding 500 Ibs. in any one ship- 


ment; Associate Steel -Controller, 
M: A. Hoey. 

: De of * 

Soft Drinks. WPTB order 303, 

Aug. 4, sets'the maximum price for 


soft drinks. WPTB Chairman, D. 
‘Gordon. 


Used Electric Motors and Equip- 
ment, WPTB order A-838,. Aug. 5, 
regulates. the sale and fixes the 
maximum prices of ‘used electric 
motors and: equipment. Adm. of 
Used Goods, S. Godfrey. 

* * ” 


New Tires and Tubes. M. & S. 


order Rubber 4A, Aug. 6, amends 
section 17. of order Rubber 4 re- 


garding maximum: prices for new’ 


tires and tubes for use on trucks. 
Rubber Controller, A. H. William- 
son, ~ 

- = + 

Construction Machinery and 
Equipment. WPTB. order A-843, 
Aug. 7, states that a written appli- 
cation is essential for the purchase 
of new construction machinery and 
equipment. Adm. of Farm and 
Construction Machinery and ‘Muni- 
cipal Service Equipment, H. H. 
Bloom. 

* . * 

Used Industrial and Construction 
Equipment... WPTB. order = A-813 
Aug. 7, requires every one who 
owns used industrial and construc- 
tion equipment to make a written 
report to the Administrator and 
alsb- sets the maximum price ‘for 
such equipment, Adm. of Farm and 
Construction Machinery and. Muni- 
cipal Service Equipment, H. H. 
Bloom. 

2s * ® 

‘ Thermoplastics. M. & S. order C.C. 
30, Aug. 9, states that no person 
shall use any thermoplastics in the 
manufacture af any article without 
a written permit. Chemicals Con- 
troller, E. T. Sterne. 

; :_ * * 

. Fancy Meats. WPTB order A-849, 
Aug. 10, sets the maximum prices 
of certain fancy meats and meat 
by-products. Adm. of Meat and 
Meat Products, F. S. Grisdale. 

oe a ae 


Sausage. WPTB order 305, Aug. 
12, fixes the maximum wholesale 





_ BF, Goods 
' chemical-resistant rubber 































‘misses’ and juniors’ coats, suits and | 





| base paper for conversion into 


‘Adm.. of Used Goods, S. Godfrey. 





At TNT-time it’s served hot froma rubber tub 
A typical.example of B. F..Goodrich development in-rubber’ 


INT has to be hot and liquid before it 
- Can be poured into bombs or shells. 
It used to be poured from aluminum tubs 
into rubber buckets, then into the shells. 
But the TNT hardened as it cooled. 
Some of it always crystallized and stuck 
to.the sides and hottoms of the tubs in 
Igyers almost an inch thick. 
way to get it out was by pounditig 
a mallet and chisel; hard, time-wast- 
ing job. The hammering qn the ‘alumi- os 
num tubs caused serious damage each. - ‘nf Lane Bs 


ch had developed a special again immediately. The 






for, ‘lining "developed linings of synthetic rubber to” 
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/) ANU INVESTMENT 
- “OPPORTUNITY 
1]... > "Thete'te’no type of investment available in 
A.| 1 |. this ‘country which, from thé standpoint of 
ate ‘iad 2 15 '4 >. security of principal, attractive interest yield e 
niors’ |<! | -and/ready marketability, carr compare with 
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Domrnion SECURITIES 


TORONTO MONTREAL WIMNMIPEG VANCOUVER NEW YORK LONDON. EWG, 
15 King Street West, Toronto 

















sport jackets. Adm. of. Women’s,|. 
Misses’ and Juniors’ Coats and Suits, 
H. Rother. “ os cad ara, 


* 
Book, Writing 


* 


and . Specialty |. 
Papers. WPTB order A-836, Aug. 14, 
revokes order A-179 and limits the 
amount of paper that may be pur- 
chased. by ‘any one person. Adm. of 
Book; and Writing Papers, A. P. 


Jewett. zn ‘ 
* > ‘ : 
LONDON, CANADA 


DAN AND BEBENT= 


‘DEPOSITS ACCEPTED 5-YEAR DEBENTURES ISSUED 
Deposits and Debentures (31 Dec. 1942), $12,389,021 
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Waxed Bread Wrappers. WPTB 
order A-855, Aug. 14, revokes sec- 
tion 3 of order A-523 respecting 








waxed bread wrappers. Adm. of 
Book and .Writing Papers, A. P. 
Jewett. 


BEBENTURE © 


Steel Drums. WPTB order A-858, 
Aug. 16, amends section 13 of order 
A-604 respecting Used Steel Drums. 





Attack— 


The Final Sequence of Orderly Preparation 


ICTORIES are not being won these days by impetuous and haphazard 

manoeuvers. Back of.wise attacks lie definite, quickly-available 
information, carefully planned strategy apd the implements of men and 
materiel to make them successful. oe 
Attacking business problems effectually requires these same prelimin- 
aries of planning and organization. Is your office equipped to, create that 
harmony, co-ordination and “finger-tip” control essential to the. success- 
ful crowning of your efforts? : 
A survey of your office armour may reveal a drag, a snag or a loophole. 
Repair it now! 


__ Makers Since 1888 
FILING SYSTEMS: and. OFFICE EQUIPMENT 


HEAD OFFICE AND, FACTORIES } NEWMARKET," ONTARIO 


Stores In Canadien Cities From Coast to Coast” 
oe ek aes . os ~w ‘ 
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be ready whenever rude rubber is not 
available. x 

Today B. F.. Goodrich rubber tub liners 
are’ speeding up work in bomb- and 
shell-loading plants from coast to coast, 
In ways like this B. F. Goodrich research 
Contributes to the successful prosecu- 
tion of’ the’ war. In. similar ways this 


chemical tanks in electro-plating plants. 
Tests. proved that a similar compound, 

in a layer only %” thick, would: resist 
the action of the hot TNT. 


‘Lightweight. removable: linings ~ were- 
mia aly in the tubs. The’ crystallized TNT stuck 





research. will contribute better products 
to the rubber just Ite: clumin made of!rubber when the peace comes, 
Seches fee Went ties ee redline? The B, F. Goodrich Rubber Company 
it was easy to flex the rubber and break . of Canada Limited, Industrial Products 
off the hardened TNT in’ seco: Division, Ritchepier, ‘Ontatio. 














method, Liner and tub could -be" used 
2 BLE) Goodrich 
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Canada’s Foremost Business Newspaper 


Toronto, August 28, 1943, a 


iWar Demand W 


Ushers | in New Industrial Era 


FINANCIAL 


Mass production methods to.meet war equipment needs 
plus new factories and new techniques promise revolution- 
ary postwar development — High cost factor obliterated 


Last week The Financial Post 
reported that the proportion of 
the world’s nickel consumed in 
Canada is two and a half times as 
great as it was before the war. 

No production index could re- 
yeal more comprehensively the 
rapid growth of Canada’s position 
in the world’s induStry. Nickel 
consumption not only measures a 
country’s industrial magnitude, 
but reflects how complex, how 
advanced, how “sophisticated” 
that industry has .become. 


Key to Canada’s rapid advance 
has been the sudden emergence 
of'an unlimited demand for war 
products. That demand has meant 
the adoption and extension of 
mass-production techniques, 
partly because mass production 
was the only way to deliver the 
goods, partly because mass pro- 
duction only becomes possible 
when demand is “unlimited.” 


Little Duplication of Work 


And of almost as fundamental 
importance has been “rationaliza- 
tion.” With the exception of the 
smaller subcontractors, very lit- 
tle duplication of work exists in 
the Canadian war structure. Two 
firms may be engaged in produc- 
ing gun barrels, but very seldom 
will they be turning out barrels 
for the same gun. And each of 
the guns produced will be spe- 
cialized to one major purpose. 

By and large, no two war plants 
eah be regarded as “competing” 
with each other, in the, normal 
sense of the word. Competition is 
internal, directed toward reduc- 
ing costs, increasing output, cut- 
ting absenteeism, each plant 
striving to improve its own rec- 
ord. There are, of coufse, notable 
exceptions to this rule, such as 
production of Catalina flying 
boats simultaneously by Vickers 
in Montreal and Boeing in Van- 
couver, but over the general pic- 
ture each producer has a clear 
field. . 

Only in the presence.of a-very 
great demand does mass produc- 


"Without communications . . . air fleets could ots 
ioman and his equipment is the bomber's link w 


tion. become practical, because 
mass production methods involve 
tremendous increases. in costly 
equipment which cannot be used 
to full capacity unless a market 
is broad. Mass production is a 
science in itself, a science that 
makes possible the advancement 
of scores of. other scientific 
achievements. 

Most obvious of these attendant 
developments is the growth of 
the machinery industry — auto- 
matic-machines, machine tools to 


into the shell fuse, An attendant 
slips the studs one by one into 
chambers in a sort of. miniature 
ferris-wheel. As the wheel: ro- 
tates a few drops of paint are 
squirted at the stud, after which 
the wheel moves the stud past an 
infra-red lamp which dries. the 
paint and the stud drops into .a 
hopper ready for use. 
Pulls Bullets Apart 
In one of the Dominion arsen- 
als is an automatic machine 
whose job is to pull bullets apart. 


“Unlimited” demand for war products has been 
responsibleefor Canada’s rapid industrial advance and 


for the widespread adoption of mass 


production 


techniques which only demand in volume can render 
economical, Of the innumerable attendant developments 
in Canadian industry is growth of the machinery industry 
which produces machine tools for making machines. Of 
the latter may be featured a machine whose sole job is 
spurting a dab of paint on a shell fuse stud and another 
which pulls bullets ‘apart. Many of these fantastically 
“human” machines may disappear during peace for lack” 
of volume demand. Even so they will likely leave their 
mark on industry as a whole, especially in fields where 
lines were formerly produced by slower methods which 
competition will render no longer practical. 


make ‘other’ machines and. to 
make the direct weapons of war. 


They Do One Job Only és 
Building automatic machinery 
is largely a tailor-made. business. 
Although a great many standard 
automatic machines exist, such as 
the automatic milling machines 
which are used to turn out finely 
machined parts from solid bars 
and which can be adjusted for 
different ‘jobs, scores of ‘machines 
have had to be designed for one 
job only. 

Typical of this group are the 
many specialized tools used in 
ammunition production. In one 
Canadian fuse-making plant, for 
example, is a machine whose sole 
purpose is to spray a little red 
paint on a small stud that goes 


ate.” | The 
re ground, 


The only bullets it receives are 
those which are defective or sus- 


pected of being defective. Jaws. 


clamp on the bullet and its cart- 
ridge, pull them apart and drop 
eacl, separately into containers 
while the powder falls into a 
third container. All components 
can thus be salvaged. 

These two machines are sym- 
bolic of the industrial revolution 
that has gone on behind the 
scenes in Canada’s war plants. 
Neither of the machines would 
likely prove economical if it were 
not for the tremendous volume of 
production that is passing 
through them. In normal times 
an ammunition maker would not 
have enough duds, or suspected 
duds, t6 keep one unskilled work- 
er busy with a pair of pliers. 
Few peacetime manufacturers 
would find it worth while to buy 
a specially designed machine to 
put a lick of paint on a small 
item like the fuse stud — any 
apprentice could do the job with 
a child’s paint brush, 

Many Processes May Vanish 

For this reason many of the 
highly mechanized processes in 
use today may be expected to 
disappear after the war—unless 
the peacetime market for Cana- 
dian industrial products takes on 


some of the characteristics of 


wartime demand. But even if 
peacetime demands fall substan- 
tially short of wartime volume, 
the receding flood of our mass- 
production economy will leave 
pefmanent effects on the nation. 


Those companies which haves 


become schooled in mass planning 
and mass mechanization will log- 
ically apply those methods to 
their peacetime operations. High- 
ly mechanized processes which 
proved themselves economical in 
a few short years of wartime peak 
production will at least get a fair- 
er trial for peacetime work than 
ever before, and if their cost can 
be spread over a longer period 
will in many cases prove econom- 
ical. 


Where the Plums Go 

We can look forward to the 
mass method’ of production in 
many lines formerly produced by 
slower methods. Competition will 
make a wide extension of. mass 
production inevitable. Whether 
the postwar market ‘is’ small. or 
large,.the plums will go to the 
firms which first attain the maxi- 
mum of mass efficiency’ at. low 
cost. An era of intense competi- 
tion is in the making. 

This one technique of mass pro- 
duction will probably prove the 
greate.t single factor in shaping 
Canada’s postwar. industry. ‘But 
there will. be many other sciences 
and arts -whose- application will 
become more’ widespread, 

Television For All 

Electronics, for example. That 
general section of this industry 
which has come to be known as 
“radar” has brought televisionto 
the threshold -of ‘the modern 
world, -Long delayed by high 
costs, slow development, a scep- 
tical public and occasionally -by 
opposition among rivals, televi- 
sion is at last becoming a reality. 
Cost. of the principal television 
tube has come down from over 
$100 to around $30, and produc- 
tion of sets to meet the average 
purse is now possible. 

Electronics is now used for 
scores of industrial jobs. It hard- 
ens the noses of our armor-pierc- 
ing shells, making standard steels 
as tough as some of the precious 
alloy steels. It welds aluminum, 
formerly a job that has been re- 
garded as next to impossible, thus 
tremendously widening future 
uses of this metal. It cleans the 
air around delicate aircraft mo- 
tors and may take the dust out 
of private homes, take the soot 
from city smokestacks. It may 
revolutionize navigation, both: in 

(Continued on page 21) 
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—Ford Times photo. 


Prime ingredient j in Allied formula for victory, industeial science's contribution to the postwar world will be found 


in new and improved consumers’ goods of infinite variely. A striking exa 


e of th 


@ many ways science is serving 


war industry.is to be seen in this Mvey equipment, capable of een even the most minute imperfections in metals. 


rs of the Fighting Forces 


To Sperid $300 Millions for Signalling Apparatus This Year 


The military adage that the 
army. with .the best’ communica- 
tions, provided, other; factors are 
not too far apart, -lways: wins has 
been. proved true time and ‘again 
in this war. rig i 

It. was better ‘cieiiignidetions 


| that contributed so much to Ger- 


‘nany’s early victories in, 1940; it 


bs Seca _ communications: that 
t ich 40" allied victories 


mA tk aad: ee 


or signalling as it <s teria in 
military  circles—an army is 
blind; air fleets could: not oper- 
ates-nor could navies’ do their 
vital, work. Radio; | telephone, 
telegraph, visual. signals. of vari, 
ous kinds, all play “tremendous 
‘parts in war. 

They, are moreover. of: prime 
importance to peacetime living. 
And out of wartime development 
Canadians can well expect: bettér 
and cheaper radios, perhaps moré 
efficient telephones or inventions 
as yet untried. 

Get Top Priority 

It is this well recognized fact 
that has meant placing the manu- 
facture of communications equip- 
ment in the top priority (along 
with ships, airplanes and a few 
other selected items). 

Measured by cash outlay, com- 
munications, manufacture prob- 
ably ranks in the first. seven 
among the Munitions and Supply 


Production Gor Victory 


Report for August —Science In the War 
Communications — Office Equipment 


programms, ; being» outranked - only 
by such fields as ships, airplanes, 
automotive equipment, guns. or 
amraunition. This comparison be- 
comes more ‘striking when ‘the 
size and weight of ships or planes 
are contrasted with that of the 
average radio set. 

The job has grown tremendous- 


terprises with production of. sev- 
eral million dollars: monthly. 

But the established radio, jefe- 
phone,. and electrical equipment 
companiés’ "everywhere across 
Canada have done a tremendous 
job in adapting their peacetime 
production to. war needs and in 
producing articles of which few 


| . Now ranking in sixth place among major Munitions 
& Supply programs in Canada, production of signalling 
apparatus for Army, Air Force and Navy ranks’as one of 
our greatest achievements. Out of the need to meet 


War’s exacting standards. may easily 


come a peacetime 


radio, or telephone, that is far better than any now in 
ordinary use. This year between $250 millions and $300 
~ millions cf communications equipment will roll from 
Canadian factories with radio playing the major role 
but the whole program involving about 100 different 
types of equipment, It ranges from radios to cable 
layers, and includes thousands of miles of electrical 
cable, signal lamps, telephones and switchboards. Each 
month about $20 millions of this equipment is eeret 


in Canadian factories. 


ly. In 1939 and 1940 only $3 mil- 
lions was paid out by Munitions 
and Supply for communications 
equipment. This year estimates 
suggest that between $250 mil- 
lions and $300 millions will actu- 
ally be produced in Canada. This 
remarkable growth will mean that 
in one year Canadian factories 
will-turn out. as much communi- 
cations equipment as they did in 
the four preceding war vears. 
Little Capital Assistance 
The job, moreover, has been 
done .with relatively little capital 
assistance although government 
companies such as Research En- 
terprises. Ltd. have become .tre- 
mendous factors in the job. Big- 
gest single source of radio devices 
in Canada today is Research En- 


of them had:ever seen or perhaps 
heard‘ of before the war. 

Developments, moreover, have 
been great. Wartime volume, and 
the ‘necessary lessening of em- 
phasis onecost in the face of the 
absolute necessity of turning out 
required equipment, has meant 
that a decade of progress has 
been compressed into a. few 
months. 


Take the case of: radio ‘lied: 
valves to the military man, 

Canadian makers of radio 
tubes had an estimated 800 dif- 
ferent types on their lists before 
the war. Today this has been stan- 
dardized to 120. types, a job 
which has been lead by the valve 
manufacturers committee, a 
group set up to assist Munitions 


and ils and the armed-serv- 
ices. 

Standardization has been car-. 
ried“out in the military fields as 
well with tremendous’ benefits 
from the standpoints ‘of cost and 
production efficiency. The Inter- 
Service. Technical Committee has 
reduced the number of types of 
radio'sets from 234 to 64, of paints 
from 31 to 4, and has drawn up 
standard specifications for electro 
plating and packing. It is expect- 
ed that in the relatively near fu- 
ture some 50 different types of 
head sets and microphones will 
be reduced to about 7. 

Stronger and Better 

Further illustrative of what has 
been accomplished is the contrast 
between what kind of usage a 
military radio will stand com- 
pared with that which used to 
be accepted as good for the ord- 
inary domestic home radio re- 
ceiver..Extremes of temperature 
from 50 deg. below zero to desert 
heat of 150 deg. have to be with- 
stood. Jolts in tanks or airplanes 
would play havoc with ordinary 
radio sets. Surges of current, sure 
death to the condensers of an ord- 
inary set, have to be resisted. 

The result in one case has been 
condensers for radios which can 
be produced for far less cost than 
the ordinary peacetime’ standard 
called for and which are practic- 
ally indestructible. This is only 
one example of the kind: of im- 
provement which there is reason- 
able-hope can be incorporated in- 
to the postwar radios, giving bet- 
ter, cheaper service and opening 
up a tremendously enlarged mar- 
ket. 

Efficiency has béén increased 
to lessen the power use and other 
needs, The contrast between. the 
famous “Walkie-Talkie” radio re- 

: (Continued on:page 21) 


“ "Without communications . . . on army is blind. The signals officer in his mobile 
“broadcasting unit in’ the’ link between GHO ond forces operating inthe field, 
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Cables for Wor 








‘Canada Makes All 





Use Proved Methods and Adapt New I nsulations 


Ask almost anyone how many 
electrical cables Canada is manu- 
facturing and the answer will be 
wrong, Nearly 3,000 types of 
cable are being produced in this 
country, ranging in size from 4% 
inches in diameter down to less 
than half the width of a human 
hair. 

Many of them are highly secret; 
likewise. information on the 
mileage produced, for the Axis 
powers would like to know Can- 
ada’s production of this highly 
important product which finds its 
way to members of the United 
Nations the world over. 

Electrical cables play a vital 
part in wartime just as in peace- 
time. While war needs rank at 
the top of the priority list, never- 
theless all that is produced cannot 
go to the armed forces. Much 
must be kept at home to maintain 
such essential services as. tele- 
graph and telephone communica- 


tions; power supply; transporta- |. 


tion; “water. works, etc. These 
needs, it is estimated, require 


about 20 to 25%. of the total out-|: 
put. The balance is for war pur- 


poses. 
Overcome Magnetic Mine 
One of the most. spectacular 


cable types produced: for war] 


needs, at least from the point of 
view of the publi¢, is the de- 
gaussing cable, Designed to offset 


the magnetic mine, .all ‘naval and: » 


merchant ships are equipped with 


it, but the same. cable is not in-} 


stalled in all ships, 

Special de-gaussing cable is re- 
quired for naval vessels, because 
they are a mass of steel and steel 
equipment. which is highly. mag- 
netic. Merchant ships; on the 
other hand, do not requite such 
a specialized type of cable. 

No figures are available because 
of censorship regulations on the 
mileage of each type of cable pro- 
duced, but it can be said that aj 
large number of British’ ships, | 
both fighting. and merchant | 
marine, are equipped with Cana- 
dian made de-gaussing cable, 


Army Needs Large 


Huge quantities of telephone 
cable are produced for the army 


When There's 





‘ Jute wrapping, one of the many steps in preparing long-distance and submarine 
telephone cable to withstand’ wind, water and erosion is shown in this photo taken 
in a Montreal cable plant. The cords, on a system of spools, are being laid over a 

cable sheath-of lead, Jute from India: is now used- for <vital cables ‘only. 


in connection with its field tele- 
phone service. Special machines 
| have been developed for handling 
this cable mechanically and it can 
| be daid automatically from vehi- 


cles travelling 10 to 25 miles an |. 
hour. 


Then, too, there is the quad 
cable — a four-conductor cable 
which links up corps with divi- 








NO MARGIN FOR ERROR 





Aecurdoy -- Watelusond ofthe Naugy: 





They hit where it hurts — 


. these: sluggers of Great 


Britain! Accuracy — watchword of the Navy — 
makes them cn 7% the ‘deadliest’ things afloat. 


and-gun control ey 


by. Meola electrical. ‘turret- 


makers of Ediphone — ~ 


busy on Navy assignments — dre helping to swing 
_these massive turrets into lethal action. 





crisply, clearly, - swiftly. 


helps eliminate the margin for error — by ex 
dictation’ of orders, instructions, ‘memoran 


Accuracy - - Whtchwsord of Business 


Today, ideas must be conveyed from mind to mind 


Ediphone Voice Writing 
iting 
while 


they are fresh in mind. Also saves précious time — 


Telephone “Ediphone” 
















add as much as a full hour to t 





e working. day, 
our city) or write Thomas 


A. Edison of Canada Ltd., 610 Bay. Street, Toronto. 


EDISON 
VOICEWRITER 


Ediphone 


Sales and Service Offices 
Throughout Canada 


, 





sional headquarters and goes in| when the time came to use them 


ahead of the semi-permanent line. 
In addition the Army requires 
carrier cable, super-posting units 
and’ other special ‘types. 

Cable is also. required for mo- 
| bile workshops, for they havwéto 
| be wired. Battery-charging vehi- 
| cles; X-ray vehicles and numer- 
ous other types of military equip- 
ment are supplied with Canadian- 
made cable. 

Fire-controls for anti-aircraft 
guns use large amounts of cable, 
as also do the fire-controls in the 
field and coastal defense areas. 








; 300 Navy Types 





The navy’s requirements differ 
very sharply from ‘those of the 
Army. A modern destroyer, 
cruiser,.or even the less-flashy, 
but nevertheless highly efficient, 
corvette is a mass of wiring. _ 

Fire-controls, signal-controls, 
de-gaussing cables, radio, ‘etc., are 
only a few of the 300 ‘types of 
cable which go into the -construe- 
tion of a naval ship. 

Air-force requirements are 
equally great. “Untold miles”: of 
electrical cable have gone into the 
construction of fighters, bombers, 
patrol and other types of aircraft. 

Requirements for airports are 
heavy, as also is the case with 
directidhal finding stations, 
weather bureaus, etc. 


Use Standard Equipment 


To produce the 3,000 types of 
electrical cable required for war 


\| purposes and essential civilian 


use, the.Canadian industry has 
not installed special equipment; 
it is using exactly the same equip- 
ment that was in place before the 
war started. 

Basic methods of manufacture 
have remained the same, but 
there have been many and highly 
important changes in materials 
used and the manner in which 
they are employed. 

Naturally the greatest change 
has come in the use of rubber for 
insulation. There has been no 
shortage of copper, lead and steel 
for manufacturing. Aluminum, of 
course, has long since been put on 
the banned list. 


Using More Plastics 


For some time past there has 
been a steady de-grading in the 
rubber used for insulation. ‘The 
percentage of raw or crude rub- 
ber. used. has declined from 60% 
to 30%, with the balance made 
up of reclaimed rubber. Even this 
type of rubber will not. long: be 
available, as shortly all Canadian 
cable manufacturers will-be using 
only plastic or synthetic rubber 
insulation, 

Thermo-plastics, or koroseal 
and poly-vinylite, to give them 
their trade names, have been used 
for some time with satisfactory 
results, Fortunately for the war 
effort of the United Nations con- 
siderable. experimental and trial 
work had been catried out on 


@ result the “kinks” 





these plastics before the war. As| and efficiently, on ma 


had been aa dot bere Le ea ce 
Tey Serene ee 


in the manufacture of cable. 


The use of these ‘plastics is 
widespread. Special types of ex- 
trusion machines have been de- 
veloped: for. coating the wire. 
Plastic-covered wires are satis- 
factory for most purposes, but 
care has to be exercised as to 
where they are used. Especial 
care is needed where the plastic- 
covered cables come ‘in. touch 
with heat, for the covering has: al 
dissolving point. 


Question of Cost ; 
Though results with plasties | 


4 


have -been very satisfactory, it: is | 


doubtful if the industry will con- 
tipue to use this type of insulation 
when raw rubber again is avail- 
able. There is no fixed opinion on 
that score. It is all a matter of 
economics. Plastics now cost-ap- 
preciably more than:rubber, but 


if the cost:can be placed on a basis, 


competitive with: rubber, ~ then 


there: is no. apparent reason’ for | 


not cohtinuing to use them.- 
Another major change i in manu- 


facturing has. to‘do with thé re- | 
placement of tin, supply of which | 


is very limited. For some time | 
the industry has been using a new | 
material which, while it serves | 


the purpose, is not as satisfactory | 


as tin, nor is it likely to continue | 
in-use when supplies of tin are | 
available. - 


Buna-S Coming In 
The use of synthetic rubber is | 


not far off, The new plant at | 


Sarnia is expected to come into 


production before the end of the 


year. Supplies will be made avail- 
able to the cable industry. The 
change-over to Buna-S is going 
to be an arduous task, judged by 
the, experience of ..American 
manufacturers who have handled 
this material. All the “bugs” have 
not been. eliminated. ‘It is be- 
lieved ‘that some time will neces- 
sarily elapse before all problems 
in connection with its .commer- 
cial use are solved. In the mean- 
time, the change-over will be ef- 
fected at some cost in production. 


Other types of insulation ma- 
terial, such as paper, ‘cotton, etc., 
have been available to the cable 
manufacturers in ample quanti- 
ties, 


“Lessons of War 


The war has increased the 
number of ‘types of cables pro- 
duced ‘in Canada, It has not 
brought anything new in the way 
of manufacture, but it has given 
the*operators broad experiencéin 
the use of new materials. Sonie 
of them have been used’ because 
of necessity and have proved their 
value. There is no assurance that 
their use will be continued once 
supplies of standard materials, 
such as rubber and tin, are made 
available to the manufacturers. 
That is a matter of 
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radio and drop it on the floor, heat} on 
it:‘in the oven, and then freeze ttc 
in’ the refrigerator, yoy would 
naturally assume that its useful 
days ,were over. Yet that, in prin- 


'Iciple,; is what wireless sets for the 


Canadian ‘Army must go - 
before they are adopted and placed 
ih production by. the ‘Department 
of Munitions and Supply. 

“The idea, of course, is not to 
wretk the radios, but rather to see 
that ‘they will stand up to the 
gruelling conditions of actual war- 
fare. Knowing well how tubes can 
work loose ‘and soldered joints 
break under ‘the constant pound- 
ing received ‘in a tank, how parts 
freeze up-and insulation cracks in 
sub-zero weather, and how con- 
densers melt*in extreme heat, not 
to mention a dozen other varied 
troubles, technicians at the Can- 
ERR 


CAN ADA'S TELEPHONE TALKS 


Long ‘+ Average 
Distance Total Per 
Year Calls Calls Capita 
(Million) (Million) 
1930 37.5 2,513 246 
1931 33.2. 2,454 236 
1932 27.2 2,347 223 
1933 24.4 2.272 213 
1934 25.4 2,304 213 
1935 26.0 2,321 212 
1936 28.0 2,472 224 
1937 30.8 2,614 235 
1938 30.3 2,623 234 
1939 31.6 2,774 245 
1940 34.9 2,899 255 
39.7 3,012 262 


- Jf someone werk: ta take your| 























the radio receives shocks gauged 


or some “ 


oven, : Cie heat treatment-is as 
fully. controlled to match condi- 
tions which might be met it Gesert 
wartare.. And eyery, time a s¢ 
goes into the freezing chamber 


and the temperature. drops. until} . 


the rime and frost collect.on the 


chassis, it is. the laboratory repro- | 
duction of possible operating cone! . 


ditions on “some battlefield: 


Throughout ° ‘such “tests, the} 


radios are kept in dperation and 


Te hues job 











to simulate the pounding of a tank 
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after each’ “workout” an exhaus- . 


tive check is made with precision 
instruments to determine il] ef- 
fects, if any. © 

. This rigid testing i is part of the. 
process of development of all 
radios designed by the Directorate 
of Signals Design, Army Engineer- 
ing Branch, Department of Mu- 
nitions and Supply. Sets from 
“outside” sources are similarly 
“given the works” to ensure that 
they are up to the manufacturer’s 
specifications,.as well as the re- 
quirements of the Department of 
Munitions and Supply and the In- 
spection Board of the United King- 
dom and Canada. 

The testing of signals equipment 
is not all confined to the radio 
laboratory. Before ariy piece of 





Telegraph Traffic Grows 


(Compiled from Dominion Bureau of Statistics Data) 


Year Sent* 
1932 .. 00. eeavesecesveces 9,096 
NOES. Gvccccthccéipecsence 8,526 
WORE cn nccactsceacisccgon 8,992 
1935 Soveese Se deeeone 9,566 
WONG icc Seccncceviccdceve 11,002 
MOST Sc deGdincesecccesce 2M 
19SS . ccccccccececccoses 11,220 
1989 ..cccereccece eecepes 10,783 
1988 . cesses é6deseeene 11,261 
1941 ....00 DESENDE bAcculad 12,689 


Money 


Ree’d from’ Cable- Transfers | 
United States grams $000 
1,400 1,514 4,699 
1,587 1,597 3,633 
1,554 1,691 « 3,951 
1,573 1,297 3,834 
1,733 1,392 4,297 
1,812 1,489 4,551 
1,594 1,404 4,104 
1,680 1,492 3,540 
1,471 1,457 3,118 
1,592 2,252 3,868 


*Includes commercial, wireless messages to and from ships on the Great 
Lakes and St, Lawrence River and between stations in N. S., Que., and Ont. 















apparatus is finally adopted, “pilot ; hills, plunging through gullies, or 
models” from the ‘manufacturers | fording streams, may often reveal 
ate ‘put through extensive field | difficulties or faults not previously 
tests. Actual operation of signals} noticed, and these must be reme. 

guipment-in-a tank or armored | died before the equipment can be 
fighting vehicle which is climbing’ placed in production. 
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"CIBANITE” — Aniline — Form- 
aldehyde Resin — Thermo-plastic. 
Molding Powder with high tensile 
strength and high dialectic value. 


CIBA COMPANY 


LIMITED 


1235 McGill College Avenue 
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We are grateful that our 

+ experience and facilities 

. are now being increas- 
ingly used in. making 

metal stampings and 

other ‘essential equip- 

" ment for Victory Pro- 


TEMPERED PRESSED WOOD 


Strongarm 


Developed and put into production by the Steel 
Equipment Company, Limited, 
Wood is proving a most efficient substitute. 
By a oe method of 
Pressed Wood to a steel m 


construction is ensured. This substitute can be fin- 
ished to closely resemble the steel and to stack with 
existing steel installations. 


You can co-operate in 
tain efficiency in all administrative departments by 


Pressed " Wood a of Strongarm Tempered 


THE STEEL EQUIPMENT CO. LTD... 
Sales Office: OTTAWA 


OFFICE AND PLANT EQUIPMENT 


Canada conserve steel. 
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Tempered Pressed Wood is helping 


Tempered Pressed 


welding Tempered 
» the most rigid 


steel conservation, yet main- 
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Wage Incentives \ tt 
Efficacy of Bonusing Seen in Increased Output of Workers... 


With the governments of Can- 
gda and United States urging In- 
dustry to “whip up the horses, all. 
the components of existing plan- 
ping and production programs are 
being re-examined by industrial 
management. An important ele- 
ment in the solution of upping war 

roduction and planning for post- 
war business lies in wage incen- 

ive plans. 
i from recent publicity on such 
jndustrial wonderlands as that of | 
Jack & Heintz, Inc., Cleveland 
gnd Bedford, Ohio, manufacturers 
of airplane starters, gyropilots and 
other flight instruments valued at 
$84 millions a year, where wage 
jncentives are very much a force } 
in increasing output, that the wage 
incentive idea has been high- 
lighted. 

300% Increase 

It is known that wage incentives 
frequently increase productivity 
of workers from 100 to 300%. Re- 
cent surveys, says the George S. 
May Business Foundation, suggest 
probably one half of American 
manufacturers have adopted ‘oliea 
form of wage incentive plan, at 
Jeast in some department. 

The efficacy of such systems is 
indicated by the fact that Presi- 
gent Roosevelt has exempted “in- 





Over Avro-Ansen trainin 





centive pay” from his “hold-the- {mum guarantee of $25 a week for | off when the whole plant closes 
Jine” rule against, wage increases, | eight weeks if*he is off work for | down. 


while the National. War Labor | sickness. 
Board of the United States is | And yet the firm turns out an 
granting “incentive pay” wherever | enormous quantity of. war mater- 


“Incentive pay” with a view to 
enabling war plants to produce 
more per,man to meet manpower 


it can be proved that it really is an | ials. at low. cost, using~ methods |shortages is being urged by Charles 
“incentive” to greater produc- | sometimes regarded by other in-| E. Wilson, President of General 
tivity. Moreover, labor unions usu- | Gustrialists as at least mildly un-/| Electric Co. and Vice-Chairman of 


ally favor such programs when 
they are fair to the individual 
worker. 

According to sources contacted 
by The Financial Post, such sys- 
tems of incentive pay are already 
currently’ and widely in use in 
Canadian war industry. If an em- 
ployer has not previously been of- 
fering wage incentive bonuses. 
however, it is necessary under war 
time regulations for him to apply 
to the Regional War Labor Board 
of the province in which he is op- 
erating to get authorization to in- 


device to speed output of 


Methods of bonusing 


troduce such wage _ incentive 
bonuses. 
Bill Jack, one-time business 


agent of a machinists’ union, be- 
lieves that, given high pay and 
personal respect, the workingman | desirablé. 


will turn out more production. As| Moreover, wearing $15 comfort 
millionaire president of Jack & 
Heintz, he has a managerial tech- 
nique which provides his em- 


an arrangement were not 





examination, mouth X-ray, bad | for women. 


teeth pulled or filled, a $2,500 lifé | selves voted to operate on a two- 
insurance policy, a $2,500 accident |shift basis, with an 11'%-hour 
policy, a health insurance policy | working day seven days a week. 
covering his family’and a mini- They have just one day a month 















WOOD will Sroduoe 
almost anything 


Canada’s Forests are going to be the source of thou- 
sands of new science-created articles before long... 
That's why the forest industries are seeking to place 
their timber lands on a basis of continuous crops. . . 
That's why many forests are now managed so that 


they will yield successive crops without destruction of ’ 
the woods. 





Already we produce paper, rayon, chemicals, plastics, 
textiles, and insulation from our forests. These are only 
a preview of things to come. 

Great industries can be built on the utilization in new 
forms of inexpensive, abundant. wood, because trees : 
are a crop. With the kind of help nature is now receiv- 
ing through the scientific management of; the forest 
industries, the future of these new industries is: secure. 
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Canadian Lumbermen’s 


Ss a 
Association — 
VICTORIA BLDG., OTTAWA 


shoes, getting free laundry service 
and consuming nutritious hot 
lunches and vitamin pills, the Jack 
ployees—“associates”. as they are | & Heintz workman starts at. an 
known—with complete physical | hourly wage rate of 95c. It’s 85c 
The workers them- 


“Incentive pay,” whereby a worker is paid an increase 
in wages whén an increase in production is shown, is 
not a new idea. It is attracting attention, however, as a 


industries working on war 


‘materials and to augment work per man. There are a 
variety of forms taken by “incentive pay,” the most 
spectacular being that of the American firm of Jack & 
Heintz, Cleveland and Bedford, Ohio, where workmen 
start at a minimum wage rate of 95c. an hour and where, 
through a system of overtime at time-and-half rates, the 
lowliest employee can earn $400 a month. 


workers are widespread in 


Canada, although permission to introduce incentive pay 
“has to be secured from the Regional War Labor Board 
of the province in which a business is operating, if such 


in effect prior to the war. 





the War Production Board. 

In other words, he recommends 
workers be paid more if they pro- 
duce more. Instead of a wage per 
operation ,or per hour, Charles 

| Wilson suggests that when total 
production of a plant goes up 10% 
let the pay of the workers also go 
up 10% for all workers together. 

As an example of how some 
managements and unions are tack- 
ling the idea, Murray ‘Corp., De- 

troit, manufacturers of frames for 
trucks and jeeps, employs four 
union time-study men from the 
U.A.W., who were trained for six 
months at the company’s expense 
to check company standards set for 
work and also employee com- 
plaints in this respect. 

An employee.who continues to 
fail to produce on the basis of 
standards agreed by company and 
union will be discharged. 

In addition to establishing stand- 
ards for normal production, Mur- 
"ray Corp. recently offered an 
“incentive.” With standards as 
set, the company agreed to hand 
out 1% more pay for every 1% 
increase in production. It is now 
25% above normal. 

Since cost of investment in plant, 
of interest on borrowed money and 
of all management remains the 
same when 25% more money is 
paid labor for 25% more produc- 
tion, it means that 25% greater 
output brings net cost down and 
net income up. 

Average Wage $4,800 Yearly 

Lincoln Electric Manufacturing 
Co. of Cleveland, Ohio, claims to be 
the world’s low-cost welding 
equipment producer and world’s 
highest factory-wage payer. By 
means of ‘incentive plus unity of 
effort on part of management and 
workers, in 1941 its workers aver- 
aged some $4,800 a year. 

A bonus is paid at the end of 
the year based on total productiv- 
ity and total prosperity of the 
plant as well as on character and 
value of the worker himself. 

Net industrial result of the Lin- 
coln method is that with an effi- 
cient incentive a production rate 
three times normal average can be 
continuously maintained and with 
shorter working hours. 

The efficacy of soundly conceiv- 
ed, properly installed wage incen- 
tives no longer is questioned. Ex- 
perience demonstrates that all 
classes of employees may be cov- 
ered under simple workable plans, 
either individually or in homo- 
geneous groups. . 





plane fuselages of plywood from domestic red pine, 
birch or poplar, these workers in a Montreal aircraft plant place "skins" of plastic, . 
product of Canadian industrial chemistry. 
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—National Film Board photo. 


mately constant whether the out- 
put of the establishment is large or 
small. From that it followed that 
“the diminution in the indirect por- 


tion of the cost per piece will be | 


greater than the 
wages.” 

Since Taylor’s time a great crop 
of engineers came into being with 
numerous wage plans and systems. 
However, nowadays certain broad 
principles rather than precise 
formulae govern application of 
wage incentives, says the George 
S. May Business Foundation. Base 
rates, when determined by ex- 
ternal forces, need not be changed. 
Experience indicates incentives 
may be built into almost any prac- 
tical wage payment plan by setting 
the correct performance stand- 
ards. Following preliminary steps 
are recommended: ‘ 

1. Review of Production Controls 
2. Job Standardization 
3. Job Evaluation. 

When production controls have 
been checked over, performance 
standards are set for each job, 
Wage incentives, in the form of in- 
creased compensation, accrue when 
a worker’s production exceeds the 
standard thus established, 

Under Job Evaluation jobs are 
analyzed and evaluated according 
to their relative importance within 
an organization. After determin- 
ing job characteristics such as 
skill, effort, responsibility and 
working conditions, point values 
may be assigned to such character- 
istics. These points or ratings then 
may be translated into wage rates. 

Wage payment plahs fall into 
three groups: 

1, Payment. based upon time 
worked: hourly or daily rates. 

2. Piece rates. . 

3. Combinations of time and piece 
rates, 

A few: better-known plans are: 

Time or day rates (unstandard- 
ized) are easy to understand or 
compute, but offer the worker no 
direct incentive. Employer must 
depend upon supervision’ to obtain 
value for his money. Labor costs 
are difficult to predetermine and 
control. 

Premjum Plans (sometimes call- 
ed Constant Sharing Plans) were 
introduced by Frederick A. Halsey 
in 1890. A time rate is guaranteed, 
tasks or performance standards 
are set and time saved is shared 
by employer and worker. The 
worker’s share of the saving, rang- 
ing from 50% to 85%, offers a fair 
incentive. Plan is understandable 
by workers but payroll computa- 
| tion is none too simple. 

Rowan Variable Sharing Plan, 
introduced by James Rowan of 
Glasgow in 1898, guarantees a time 
wage with task or standard based 
upon experience or past perform- 
ance. Roughly for evefy 10% 
saved on time allowed, the worker 
receives.a 10% increase in earn- 
ings. His earnings cannot equal 
twice the guaranteed rate. For 
low production, this plan favors 
the worker more than the Halsey 
Plan, but in the higher production 
range the worker does not fare so 
well, Plan is difficult to under- 
stand and compute: Unit costs tend 
to be higher and maintenance of 
production is less likely. It is not 
popular with American workers, 

Straight Piece Rate, a constant 
rate of pay per unit of work, has 
not been popular with workers in 
modern times. Employers used to 
cut rates as workers became profi- 
cient and earned higher wages, 
thereby destroying the incentive 


increase _ in 


and causing much labor unrest. 


Otherwise, with accurately deter- 


-| mined rates, this plan offers high- 
al | est incentive to experienced work- 


ers, although it does not- compen- 


1} sate for time lost due to causes be- 


yond worker's control, ....._ 
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'  |when-the worker equals or exceeds |in 4% hours he is paid the stand- 







[his task. A low rate is paid when | ard time of 5 hours, thus receiving 
VY ce +.,* | Tt-was not popular and_eventu-| daily, wage’ is. guaranteed. Plan 


‘ 


lig was abandoned in favor of | offers an excellent incentive to the 
‘the H, L. Gantt’ plan. It retained | worker, and payroll computation 
the’ differential principle without | is simple. 

the’ punitive. feature. A. daily| Of recent origin) this plan seems 
wage is guaranteed. Instead of .a|to be a variation of the 100% 
piece’ rate, it pays on the basis of | Premium Plan, intended to serve 
standard time. .A liberal bonus.en-|as a compromise between an in- 
courages each worker to complete|centive, plan and a straight-time 
his task within the standard time. | plan. Ordinarily this plan imposes 
It has been used successfully in|rather heavy burdens upon super- 
many industries. Somewhat diffi-| vision. ht re 


a) eat as al ‘ 


43 


Taylor Differential Piece-Rate 
Plan, introduced in 1895 by F..W. 
Taylor, sets tasks within the capa- 
city of the competent worker and 
arranges working « conditions - so 


that such workers can accomplish | cult for employees to understand| The Emerson Efficieney Wage- 
their tasks, thus affording an effi-| and payroll computation is diffi-| Bonus Plan was introduced by 
cient worker an opportunity ‘to | cult. i | Harrington Emerson, an industrial 


earn higher wages. No daily wage 


: : | Standard Hour Plan. Task: is| engineer. ‘It guararitees*a daily 
is guaranteed. It also embraces 


expressed in standard hours, ‘Tf an! wage. Beginning at two thirds of 


15 


scale of bonuses is paid up to high 
task—to ‘encourage the worker to 
attain ‘standard performance. 
Above’ high task the worker's 
bonus becomes actual time worked 
instead of standard time, or less 
than the saving in direct labor 
costs., ‘With accurate job stand- 
atdization the plan provides a good 
incentive, but employees find it 
hard to understand and payroll 
computation is not simple. 

The Wennerlund Pian was de- 


mer associate of Emerson. Similar 
to the Emerson Plan, it is moré 
likely to produce results because 
all direct labor savings go to the 
worker. General Motors used the 
plan from 1912 to 1937. 








WELDED: DEBUTANIZER TOWER 


BOILERS, PLATE 
e AND TANK WORK 


-E. LEONARD & SONS, LTD 









66” Diam. by 80 ft. overall. Capacity, 13,500 Imp. Gals. Wgt., 35,000 Lbs. Typical of special work now being done for THE 
POLYMER CORPORATION, LIMITED, acting by and through Canadian Kellogg Company, Limited. Installed at Sarnia, Ontario. 


LONDON, ONT. 
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| Metallurgy | 
On the March _ 


In’ contrast to the casual 
foundry methods of other 
days, the testing of castings’ 
for defects and the control of 
quality are now exact: 
sciences assuring finished 
products. of full depend- 
ability. ; ? 


Because of the indispensable 
part these castings play "on 
active service’ today, the 
utmost. in dependability is 
vital. 


Microscopic examination of metalli 
structures ed 


Science, skills and experience. 
assure: the’ performance of 


‘90,000 volt X-Rey machine for exam- "MitchelltMade" products. 


ination of light alloy. castings 
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© Foundries: ST. LAURENT, P.Q. 


1051-1943 
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Furnace for experimental beat treatments and routine metal analysis. ° Polishing of a metal Specimen for ‘micro photography 


THE ROBERT MITCHELL COMPANY LIMITED 
‘ Factories: MONTREAL, P.Q. 
pie ‘Specialists’ = ‘the os abrication SRR : ee 





: Control apparatus used in quantitative 


analysis of metals 


Special apparatus for the electrolytic 
analysis of metals 





‘standard: or high task,’ a. sliding 


vised by. E. K. Wennerlund, a fore - 
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Next to its depleted man and 
« womanpower, management's most 
cherished asset in carrying on.) 
business today might be- said to,!° 
consist of a none too plentiful sup* 
ply of mechanical o:  equip- © 
ment. Indeed, in the eStimatior | 
of many an office manager har: 
assed by ‘wartime stringencies his“ 
practically © irreplaceablé type. 
writers,. accounting, tabulating.... 
adding machines, etc., have taken” 
on value much; greater than the. 
proverbial ruby. oe 

And well they.may have for, say fi 
representatives of the office ma-|— 
chine industry, backlog of ‘such 
equipment is fast dwindling and | 
there is no source of supply to| 
which they can turn to meet a) 
demand that must go unsatisfied 
because. of severe governmental | 
restriction. : ee 

For many concerns lacking .nec- 
essary priority it is now a case of ! 
the business machine shortage | 
competing in importance with the 
manpower shortage. Today, ac | 
cording to these industry sources, 
even. the reconditioned replace- 
ments are practically used up. 
The few machines that are being 
manufactured are quickly snap-| 
ped up by war industries, govern- 
ment departments and the armed 
forces. 

Conservation Stressed 

Efforts to alleviate the shortage 
have been made by companies 
Sa tg St FON M KIM ? 
which, with emphasis on £4s coast- 
to-coast maintenance and repair 
service, has in recent months 
been urging the importance of 
conservation and care of machines 
on hand. 

Where many firms had previ- 
ously followed the. practice of 
trading in their equipment every 
four or five years, they are now 
forced to make their present ma- 
chines do until an indefinite time 
in the future. Such maintenance 
and repair service has provided 
one of the best forms of insuranieg 
against machine stoppage ” batt 
there: are indications that “the 


growing manpower and pati”. ‘@tharthand Sqdis- 
shortage is beginning to show tid. pn the ‘othérthand, ene ne 


5 nae .try‘sources feel that there is avajl- 

iat ans of weakening fhe Gi ble something spproaching an 
. . f office .ma- 

ditions, the solution to this very adequate supply of office 


. ; chines ready for use, over ‘and 
real worry in the conduct of many 
. abo eds of the armed 
a business can only be conjectured | , Wg. dhe 8 * 


| forces and essential industry, ‘In 
at but there are.those who. main- : ae ‘that 
tain that a measure of relief could support of this they point out tha 


production of such equipment. in 
reasonably be afforded through @/ +h. United Statés has been sét at 


about 50% over 1941 production, 
a record year for the industry. 

It ‘is therefore suggested. by 
some in the Canadian industry 
that a degree of relaxation of ex- 
isting controls is justified, }to- 
gether with steps to secure.more 
equitable distribution to industry. 
partly on the grounds that;diréct 
war needs for business machines. 
of all types have been pretty well 
satisfied. It is also suggested that 
it would be quite feasible for Can- 
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“loosening up” of restrictions now 
in force. ‘ ; 

In effect, they say that the dras- 
tic curtailment orders clamped on 
by Ottawa to conserve materials 
and labor have had the result of 
making it difficult for ordinary 
industry to keep going on its lim- 
ited supply of machines—and this 
in the face of mounting manpower 
shortages ang ‘multiplication, of 
war work. To make matters 
worse, representatives of the of- 






some further. orders: may: be un- 
der. 






#¥ere restrictions. 


| Machines to be ‘Had? 
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equipment from the U.S. if proper 





ficial sources, ph ey 

In this connection one industry 

‘spokesman had this 16 say: 
’ “Consumption of office machines 
in Canada compared with the Unit- 
ed States for a:10-year’ period prior 
to the war was about 6%%. Since. 
1940 exports from tle” U, S. ‘to 
Canada have been steadily4decreas- 
ing, due. to wartime xestrictions 
which appear largely imposed ‘by 
the Canadian authorities,- until con- 
sumption is only 3%. Exports from 
the U. S. to lend-lease countries are 
exceeding their peacetime consump- 
tion. The point of this is that the 
United ‘Nations:countries other than 
Canada appreciate the tremendous 
labor-saving possibilities of modern 
office machinery and are taking ad- 
vantage of it. i 

“Production of office machinery 
in- the United States is now fixed 
at .approximately 50%. over 1941 
production, the largest year in the 
industry's history. The reason for 
this was the recognition of the -im- 
portance of such equipment: in the 
} country’s wartime economy. ‘As a 
result the industry making it has 
been given more favorable consid- 
eration than perhaps any other war 
and peacetime activity in the coun- 
try. é 
“It is generally recognized that, 
in the United States; office ma- 
chines ‘will. be made available to 
any activity where it can be shown 
‘that such- machines will release 
“present personnel for direct war du- 
ties or save hiring additional per- 
sonnel,” 

Canada began control of office 
machinery in May, 1942, when by 
Order A-194 manufacturers and 
dealers were prohibited from sell- 
ing, without permission from’ 
WPTB, typewriters, new, used or 
rebuilt, in greater quantity than 
65% .of total unit.sales made in: 
Canada during 1941. Exception 
was made in the case of typewrit- 
ers. which at date of sale were 
more than 15 years old or were of 
the portable type with retail value 

At the same time. sales without 
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~ Curtailed Supply 1 


Makers Seek Relief But Little Indication of Action 


tice machine ‘industry. believe,]. 


consideration by Ottawa) ¥: 
which would apply ven more se- |"; = 
















‘nonportable 


ada to secure release of additional |: 


representation were made from of- | 










One reason dviban: business may not have all the office equipment it woot like: 
a section of the Foreign Exchange Control Board's filing-department, suggestive of 
the huge quantities of such material required by 


departments. 


















greatly expanded government 





Faced by depleted manpower and womanpower, as 
well as ever-growing demands for office records and 


returns, Canadian industry 


finds itself handicapped by 


shortages of the machines it used to accept as everyday 


necessities. This shortage, 


covering typewriters, book- 


keeping, accounting and tabulating machines and other 
office equipment, is likely to grow more severe. Rigid 
controls in Canada are expected to be made more strin- 
gent. “Makers of this equipment argue that measures 









ation that 





. y Toney eae! 
permission of hew, uséd or rebuilt 
typewriters “SAvere 
prohibited to any but the armed 
forces,,Dominion government de- 
partments and, with permission, to 
plants.concerned.in the manufac- 
ture or construction’ of aireraft, 
armament, ‘machine: tools, equip- 
menit’and supplies’and ‘other com- 
modities .of, high essentiality’ list- 
ed- by WPTB. 

In Sept., 1942, a further .order 
respecting used: machines was 


: could easily. be taken to bring about a better supply but 


such will be done. In the 


‘haye.plans for postwar machines incor- 
is texpect that first machines turned - 
# resumed will show little variation 


: eat 


made, This defined a used type- 
writer as one in use for more than 
12-months and established maxi- 
mum prices of sale and rental. 
Then in January of this year-all 
office machinery came under con- 
trol and its’ sale, whether assent- 
bled in Canada or imported, was 
restricted to a limited number of 
users of high priority. The order 
covered machines for tabulating, 
accounting, adding, addressing, 
billing, recording, dictating, du- 
























while makers of the latter were 


‘| limited to such brands and colors 


as they had made in 1942. By the 
same order the wrapping and 
packaging of such items was sub- 
jected to considerable simplifica- 
tion, 


It is hardly an exaggeration to. 


say that business and industry 
could not carry on without office 
machines, in view of incteased 
figure-work and “green” help to 
do it. Many large corporations 
have lost ‘their: experienced: men 
to the services and war industry. 
Work formerly done by them is 
now in many cases, being. carried 
on by less experienced employees 
with the help of mechanical equip- 
ment. ’ 
Machines Save Manpower 

An excellent example .of the 
part such equipment is playing in 
conserving labor on the industrial 
home front is the payroll account- 


this compulsory. That such a 
procedure, if enforced; could con- 
stitute a serious holdup in busi- 
ness operations is made evident by 
the fact that many war industries 
have as many as 15 different de- 
ductions to make from their pay- 
rolls, all of which must be proper- 
ly recorded. 

Another example of the increas- 
ed efficiency brought about by of- 
fice machinery is that before their 
advent the average company of 
600 employees had six or seven 
people in their payroll department. 
This number has now been cut in 
half. In the matter of payroll dis- 
tribution, where ten people were 
formerly employed, it has now 





Radio Controller 





Jewels Take on a War Job 


Memories of old days in the 


radio business when amateur en- 
thusiasts tickled. a crystal to get 
mysterious signals coming from 


the Arlington time signal station 


are revived by the modern. war- 
time demand for’ quartz crystals 
in raédios today. © - 


Practically ainkhowh to -Can- 
adians before the war, the cutting 
of these quartz crystals has now 
become an important:job, growing 
into a large scale, trade~almost 
overnight in a Montreal plant. 

Production . has! ‘mushroomed 
more than 1000% and’ more cry- 
stals are now ‘béing turned out 
each day in Canada than were 
made in an entire year before the 
war. 

Mostly cut from Brazilian 
quartz, the crystals vary in size 
according to service requirements. 
For a high-frequency short-wave 
transmitter, the crystal may be no 
larger than. a man’s thumb nail 
and only a small fraction of an 
inch thick. . 

Brazil Supplies Quartz 

Canada has been able to meet 
all its crystal needs with imported 
Brazilian quartz but imports have 
been limited to such quantities as 
orders can be shown for due to 
scarcity of the material arid diffi- 
culty.of obtaining shipments fro 
South America. 

It is these crystals so carefully 
made that keep radio receivers in 
a tank in action tuned accurately 
to the sending station at head- 
quarters, for exampe. There is no 
need for the operator to fumble 
with his controls nor does his set 
wander off the particular. band at 


which: he is supposed to: receive. 


Crystals have another advant- 


age. Jf there is reason to suspect 
that the enemy has discovered the 
wave length at which orders are 
being transmitted, it is relatively 
simple to change crystals of both 
the transmitting and receiving 
set, thus bringing.into play an en- 
tirely. new “wave Jength. a ee | 


A few. years ago all: crystals 


made in Canada were turned out 
entirely by hand. Skilled lapidar- 
ists ground the tiny squares of 
quartz to the desired thickness 
with carborundum powder on a 
thick sheet of glass. Now the trade 
has been~-developed to a high de- 
gree and special grinding ma- 
chines do the same work in a frac- 
tion of the time. — 
Heart of a Radio 


Quartz crystals such.as these 
are the very heart of radio com- 
munication. Every radio wave 
broadcast into the ether is first 
made to vibrate in tune with a 
thin piece of quartz. When excit- 
ed by an electric current, the 
latter will vibrate steadily at a 
rate precisely determined by the 
thickness to which it has been 
ground. Thus, the frequency or 
vibration rate of a radio trans- 
mitter may be perfectly fixed and 
then controlled by attuning it to 
the unwavering oscillations of a 
quartz orystal. This means that 
programs from a particular sta- 
tion will always come in at the 
same point on the receiver dial, 
never interfering with or garbling 
programs from other stations. 

In war, in the welter of radio 
messages flashing over a tank 
battle or among a flight of bomb- 
ers, it is only the channelling ef- 
fect of quartz crystals on the hun- 
dreds of transmitters that makes 
sensible intercommunication and 
co-ordination of effort possible. 

Each radio crystal has to be cut 
with regard to the electrical, me- 


chanical and optical axes of the | 


stone to get proper results. As few 
perfect stones are found in nature, 
accurate location of these axes is 
made more difficult. The natural 
or “mother” crystal is carefully 
examined by X-ray to ascertain 
the proper cutting angles, Once 
this has been decided upon the re- 
quired number of “slices” of 
quartz are cut by means of dia- 
mond-toothed saws, These slices 
are then placed in a grinding ma- 


chine and a slow process of bring- 


Quartz ‘Crystals Keep Wireless Sets on Beam 


ing them down to the required 
thickness begins. 
Use Mathematics 


As the thickness of the crystal 
for a given frequency can be com- 
puted mathematically, the rough 
preliminary cutting can be gauged 
by means of a micrometer. But 
due to the delicacy of the operation 
and the fact that crystals of the 
same thickness do not always os- 
cillate at the same frequency, 
micrometer measurements, no 
matter how fine, are not accurate 
enough for the final polishing. 

As a result a crystal oscillator, 
which measureg the vibrations: of 
the crystal in an electric circuit, 
is used. To ensure that no off-fre- 
quency crystals are turned out due 
to faulty measuring apparatus, the 
crystal oscillator which is used 
for this purpose is checked against 
high-precision primary frequency 
standards, such as are used by the 
Dominion Observatory. 

Finished surfaces of the crystal 
must be accurate to within toler- 
ances off less than 1/5000th of an 
inch if it is to oscillate properly. 

Bulk of the crystals cut in Can- 
ada go into radio transmitters for 
the Army, Navy and Air Force, but 
large quantities are also used in 
certain types of secret detection 
apparatus and narrow band radio 
receivers, 





TELEPHONE DENSITIES * 
(Based on Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics Data) 
Telephones per 
a 100 population 
1941 
Residence All 
Telephones Telephones 
B. Oe sii vee A 192 


Ont, aeeesees 13.2 18.6 
Man. ...cese 76 114 
Quebec erece 6.5 105 
N, 8, oeneeee | 6.9 99 
Sask. ......, 0 27 98 
Alta. sesecee 63 ‘94 
N. B. eeneeee 53 85 
P. E. L seeee 43 : 62 
Volou vi060° 0°48 3.6 
* Total eases 92 ABR iA, 
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"urgent. 





been demonstrated ‘that the work 
can be done by one clerk—assisted 
by the right machine. 

t ayron As the war industry field -wid- 
ing machine. While it is so far) ened, the office-machine industry, 
not a matter of regulation in Can-| particularly in the case of type- 
ada that employees must be pro-| writers, developed accordingly, In 
vided with a properly documented | the two years of non-curtailed pro- 
statement every payday, many| duction before June, 1942, the in- 
firms are now doing this in antici- dustry built up to such a point 


.Jpation of our country following | that momentum has carried it for- 
the United States lead in making} warg to just about the present 
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gf your LC: SMITHS by having them regularly serviced 
ies by L C Smith experts . . . or completely rebuilt under 
the supervision of the manufacturer. You will be wise 
to act now while vital parts are still available. 





CASH BONUS 
. for USED L C SMITHS 
If your, office can spare 
a of its'L Cc SMI THS ’ 
turn them in for.cash, plus 
bonus authorized by W.P. 
T.B. They -will be com- 
. pletely rebuilt and placed 
so as to further Canada’s 
war effort. The need’ is 


‘L C Smith & Corona Typewriters 
OF CANADA LIMITED, TORONTO 
Branches and Dealers Throughout Canada 





time. The current picture is one 
of rapidly disappearing stocks and 
no visible source of replenishment. 
Changes. Unlikely 

Assuming. the possible resump- 
tion, in some measures, of produc- 
tion in the near future, it is gen- 
erally believed that the present 
type of equipment will experience 
little in the way of basic change. 
In the four years of war the office- 
equipment industry seems to have 


of the war effort. 


er has specifications on 


development. 





PLASTICS May Help You! 


Every day plastics take on new duties, replacing metal and other 
natural materials either because they are better or because they replace 
materials in short supply. Let us help you discover what plastics can do 
for you. We have the most modern injection molding equipment ready to 
help any war industry today .. , or anyone who is needing molded plastic 
parts in the days to come, If it is metal parts you need, ask Reliable 


Plastics engineers if they can be replaced by plasti 
sound unbiased advice. : y plastic. You can depend on 


Where there is any doubt about plastics bein j 
g satisfactory for the job, 
we prefer to pass up the business rather than risk the repitatiian of leetics 
on a job they may not fill. Our set-up is complete from designing and 


engineering, and making the molds to producing the parts you need. 
oa , 


Plastics are Versatile 


Plastics have proved themselves better than metal for 
Molded plastic parts reduce ‘weight, stop corrosion, cut cdiahadh ovaed 
production, They save many man hours, Dozens of different plastics have 
an characteristics. They can be hard and rigid or flexible and tough 
- . Plastics can be designed to stand hard wear and knocks or be delicately 
eautiful. They come from the mold without requiring further painting 
or polishing operations.. They can be transparent, translucent oF opaque. 


Whether you are in war industr ivili i 
. y or civilian prod y 
er and let our engineers tell you what plastics Seed ie Saas. For 
custom molded plastic parts of all kinds, contact Reliable Plastics now. 
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run the gamut of every change 
that is essential to the furthering 


Undoubtedly every manufactur- 


ing board for using new-found ' 
materials for the typewriter and 
office machine of the future but 
in most quarters it is believed 
that utility, as heretofore, will 
be the prime essential of postwar 
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Canada’s Syntheti 


: Diversity 
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+ Bven though each week Canada 
junches six ships, sends aloft 80 
planes, turns out 4,000 military 
motor vehicles, makes 940 heavy 
gun mountings, 13,000 small arms 
wits, 10,000 tons of war chemi- 
als, $4 millions worth of instru- 
ments and communications equip- 
ment, and 525,000 shells, the spot- 
jight is swinging gradually from 
munitions for war, to Canada’s 
seadiness to achieve industrial 
atness in the reconstruction 
gra and after. 

With the value of her manufac- 
turing output increased from less 
than $342 billions in 1939 to more 
than $8 billions this year, and with 
giversification of production sud- 
genly greatly advanced, war in- 
gustry is affording the basis of 
gowth to true industrial stature 
gmong the nations, 

Debt to Synthetics 
| Diversity of output, however, 
owes an increasing debt on this- 
score to the synthetic materials, 
many of them developed as substi- 
tutes for common substances in | 
short supply, many of them 
promising permanent adoption 
gnd expanded use. ' 

Among wartime shortages re- 
gulting from territorial loss, ship- 
ping difficulti¢s and diversion to 
munitions. and military supply, 
one of the most critical has been 
gubber. 

But Japanese conquest of 
Empire rubber resources has been 
followed in less than a year and a 
half by creation in America of an 
entirely new synthetic rubber in- 
dustry. And Canada’s part in 
this development alone is: an 
gugury of raw-materials inde- 
pendence. 

To Improve Buna-S 


! Canada is expected to continue 
production of synthetic rubber 
after the war and it is thought that 
pver a period of years the price at 
which Buna-S can be turned out 
may more than compete with 
natural rubber. In technical dis- 
cussion it has been said frequently 
that synthetic rubber is in many 
respects already superior to the 
natural substance for certain pur- 
poses and that indicated improve- 
ment in processing may give it 
added advantage. 

The Crown-owned Polymer 
Corp. has spent $40 millions for a 
plant that eventually will produce 
annually 34,000 long tons of Buna 
rubber and 7,000 long tons of 
Butyl rubber. Canada’s synthetic 
rubber program has been hitched 
to petroleum rather than grain- 
alcohol or grain-butadiene as raw 
material, 


Uses of Neoprene 


Synthetic cousin to rubber is 


CIL.’s Neoprene, produced by 
eracking turpentine and crossing 
it with chlorine. Outwardly simi- 
lar to rubber, Neoprene is found 
to be more resistant to heat- 
failure, sun cracking, oil-soften- 
ing, and is widely used as an 
adjunct to rubber. 


The whole field of industrial | 8!yco! 


chemicals is in a state of flux and 
examples of the trend toward 
Canadian self-sufficiency are 
many, 
; To replace supplies of ammon- 
jum chloride from Europe, the war 
has stimulated development of a 
new manufacturing process in 
which Canadian materials may be 
used. Also known as sal am- 
moniac, ammonium chloride ‘has 
been in production for two years 
at Hamilton, Ont., utilizing the 
new process, the product going to 
manufacturers of dry batteries, 
galvanized sheet metals, leather, 
yeast and soldering fluxes. 
_ Carbon bisulphide, formerly 
imported from U.S. and widely 
used in rayon and other manufac- 
tures, is being produced ~ in 
Quantity at a new plant of Corn- 
wall Chemicals, Ltd. 
Ferment in Chemurgy 

The chemurgical field is the 
Scene at present of U.S. tests of a 
new protein recovery process in 
extraction of alcohol from grain. 
The process follows the 1943 Balls- 

ucker sulphite method which 


, Makes unnecessary the ‘use of 
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Will Be Hallmark of Postwar Industrial E 





Primary source of much that.Canada uses in furthering her war effort, the scientist's 
laboratory is the centre of research for producing postwar goods "as yet undreamed 
of" by the public. This picture shows a National Research Council chemist engaged 


on one of the many experiments which have been 


art of the Council's ceaseless 


efforts to improve and add to Allied facilities for war. 


- 
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Munitions output for the United Nations has sky- 


rocketed’ Canadian industry 


into the. big producer class. 


This same war plant in the near future will be diverted 
to manufacturing a diversity of consumer goods which 
will emphasize new processes awaiting Y-day to be put 


into operation. 


Within a year and a half of Japanese seizure of 
Malayan rubber, Canada was initiating a new synthetic 
rubber industry. C.LL. is producing neoprene, widely used” 
as an adjunct of rubber, while Cornwall Chemicals Ltd. 
is making carbon bisulphide, a former import from 
U. S. and needed in rayon manufacturing. Exciting de- 
velopments are taking place and anticipated after the 
war in chemurgy, food‘processing, in nylon making, in 
the fantastic fields of glass, to say nothing of plastics 


and plywood. The theme 
Canadian accent. 


recently announced completion of 
a new pilot plant for testing a new 
production method for butylene 


(butadiene base) from 


wheat. The pilot plant is flexible 


| enough to permit investigation of 


all types of fermentations of farm 
products, including alcohol» pro- 
duction. The Canadian testing ot 
the butylene glycol process coin- 
cides with tests undertaken re- 
cently in the same process by the 
Seagram plant at Louisville, Ky. 


An improved method of separat- 


ing starch and gluten fractions of 
wheat flour has been developed 
by NRC at Ottawa. Wheat starch 
is as suited to manufacture of 
sugars and syrups as is corn or 
potato starch and also is suitable 
for use in manufacture of sizings 
for papers jand textiles, adhesives 
and other industrial materials. 


Ottawa pilot plant study is being 


made of the separation process and 
the Council also is investigating 


methods to 


improve industrial 


products made from wheat starch. 
Likewise experiments have been 


‘made on chemical derivatives of 


starches with the. object of their 
utilization as plastics. 


Bay Co., 


Food Processing 


Canada Packers and Hudson’s 
under brand names 


er malt to convert starch to| “York” and “ Birdseye,” have been 
‘tmentable sugars, and which re- | chief developers in Canada of the 
Covers more than 70% of the pro- | fast-freezing of seasonal foods and 
other perishables like fish and 
meats, distributing the product 
through the outfitting of retailers 
with special refrigerated display 
cabinets. This, and the relatively 
new refrigerated locker storage 
service for the individual con- 
sumer, when broadened in appli- 
cation after the war, will solve 
many food distribution problems 
and perhaps considerably alter the 
food transport volume. : 


teins of the grains as against the 
40% of current practice. 
Advances on the tests indicate 
far-reaching success, suggest a 
are Possibility that ultimately the 
Protein by-product of the grain 
alcchol industry may become the 
end-product, with alcohol rele- 
Bated to a place of lesser import- 
ance, This, by many engineers, is 
“onsidered far-fetched theory. 
rent, though it is clear that the 
aes Process promises great in- 
— in the supply of proteins 
onan alcohol plants and that 
_Ancreased supply would be 
@Vailable not only for animal feeds 
but Possibly also for new human 
a Products, and certainly for 
— Sa and industrial 
S adhesi 
Bnd plastics. ed 


« The National Research Council 





food role in wartime. 


Dehydration has played a new 
While the 


fighting fronts and war transport 
efficiency are the chief benefi- 
ciaries at the moment, dehydrated 
foods have interesting possibilities 
for postwar civilian development, 
both in central plants and in home 
dehydration tnits. 


A ton of fresh potatoes, after 


Storage, peeling loss, etc., com- 


‘ 


throughout has a clearly 


monly produces about 1,500 Ibs. of 
edible. .When dehydrated, the 
same ton is reduced to 300 Ibs., and 
is transpofted with obviously 
great saving in weight and bulk; 
with the addition of water, the 
original ton yields from 1,500 to 
1,800 Ibs. of edible potato. 
Dehydrated meats, soups, ‘milk, 
eggs, vegetables, fruit juices, are 
being sent in quantity to Britain, 
Russia and China, production hav- 
ing been substantially stimulated 
by the Canadian Government. 
Five major plants, two each in 
Nova Scotia and Ontario, one in 


British Columbia, recently were 
consuming daily about 30 tons of 
raw vegetables and comparable 
quantities ‘of other produce. 


Nylon is an important new in- 
dustry that has come to stay. 

Manufacture of nylon yarn 
from flake polymer imported 
from U.S. was undertaken in 
Canada last year at a Canadian 
Industries Ltd. plant at Kingston, 
Ont. 

While clothing articles of nylon 
are virtually unobtainable due to 
diversion of the yarn to war pur- 
poses, they will play a prominent 
part in the postwar market. 

Nylon is made from phenol 
(carbolic acid) which comes from 
soft soal, in combination with am- 
monia which is made by ,combin- 
ing hydrogen from water with 
nitrogen from air. Manufacture 
of nylon involves extensive pro- 
cessing with costly and elaborate 
equipment, in contrast to’low cost 
and ready availability of raw ma- 
terial. It costs more to make 
nylon than to make rayon. 

The process that has been 
brought to Canada further to 
round out variety of the Domin- 
ion’s industrial output derives 
from ten years’ research by Du 
Pont chemists in the U.S. It was 
in 1938 that Du Pont announced 
development of a group of,new 
synthetic superpolymers (large 


molecular formations) from 








An important but perhaps little 
known way that steel is helping 
to win the war is in tieing up par- 
cels—parcels which range all the 
way from Red Cross prisoner-of- 
war boxes to gigantic storage 
tanks weighing up to 16,000 Ib. 


Rope is in short supply as a 
wartime commodity and to a large 
extent steel in form of flat strap- 
ping has taken its place. Some 
idea of the extent may be had 
| from the current number of “Pro- 
cess News,” Acme Steel Co. house 
organ, which in illustrated form 
tells of the many ways the flat 
metal panding material assists 
with war industry’s large-scale 
packaging and shipping prob- 
lems. | > 


“Process News” presents num- 
erous pictorial evidences that 
steel strapping has become the ac- 
cepted thing in many an indus- 
trial shipping department. Red 





Cross worker's are shown using it | Year oe : ho capital oA Soaks. Income Expend, gant 
$ millions § millions $milliens $milliens § millions § millions $ millions 
1930 =: 102.8 155.4 253.2 319.1 694: 619 15 
1931 1058 168.2 274 333.1" 668 60.1 6.1 
CHEESE PRODUCTION {i932 1062 «= 1722Ss«a283—i(i‘i8S]—(i‘iC(‘éi‘éi ‘SSCS 
Cheese production in July| 1933 1063 165.2 271.6 330.5 55.7 500 5.6 
amounted to 26,714,035 lb. against mae men ras eee ae a os of 
30:2 milli ; ly, 
keMogang okie! Aetna 1936 «1112Ssi—«éiS iT CtC(Cié«é SO 98 S19 8 18 
6100,00b A>, seemmpened WWE! tent sents) eee eg Ce ee 
797,943 lb. on hand at Aug. 1,/ 3939 3505 1622 2927 3502 674 874 101 
1942, and 43,537,347 at July 1 this| 1949’ “6 7 1 
. ' a ) 19401322 160.6 2928." 3505 ° 720 62.3 9.7 
year. foe | 14L 1338 18D 28 















Steel Strapping Use Gains ' 
In Securing War Packages 


to safeguard overseas cartons 
from damage and pilferage, huge 
storage tanks used in Canadian 
and U. S. war plants are seen 
secured by it atop railway flat 
cars, as are also 6-ton cases of 
firebrick on their way to de- 
fence projects in Northern 
Canada, 

Steel strapping, says “Process 
News,” is also used to band mil- 
lions of square feet of Douglas 
Fir plywood on its way to Britain; 
it facilitates one-piece shipment 
of navy seaplane floats and’ aux- 
iliary items to the fighting zones 
and plays its part in saving lives 
of fighting men when it protects 
100-lb. cartons of surgical dress- 
ings destined for overseas field 
hospitals and first-aid posts. 


The Telephone Business 
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xpansion — 
which, among other applications, 
textile fibres could be spun sur-/ 
passing in strength and elasticity 
any previously known | textile 
fibre, whether cotton, 
silk or rayon, , 


L Pos’ 


Displacing Nature 
There is reason for suspecting | 





linen, wool, 


that after the war nylon, and not 
silk, will be the standard material 
for women’s stockings, as well as 
used widely in & wide variety of 
other clothing manufacture. 
appears likely also that it will 
enjoy rapid development in peace- 
time industrial application. 


It 


The war, of course, has brought 


about a minor revolution in the 
whole textile industry as regards 
méthods. and materials, wartime 
innovations offer attractive ex- 
ploitation ‘ possibilities for the 
after-war peziod. Water-repel- 
lent and’ firé-resistant cloth, for 
example, have attracted wide con- 
sumer-attention. 


Rayon has taken what appears 


to. be a permanent place in the in- 
dustrial .field, as tire fabric, for 
and for a hundred 
other uses in lieu of silk, cotton 
or wool. 


Introduction of rayon-cotton 


mixtures in fabrics holds expan- 


sion possibilities. Mixture of 


staple rayon yarns with natural 


* And among developments to 
‘| come, i.e., past the test-tube stage 
and ready for marketing with re- 
turn of normal conditions, one of 
the most interesting is artificial 
The textile industry has 
others “behind the curtain” and 
some of them may have important 
influence on its postwar opera- 


wool has demonstrated .new ov- 
portunities for this branch ‘of in- 


dustry. 


wool. 


tions. 


New Day For Glass 


Fiberglas— new material that 
can be bent like rubber, tied in a 
knot like string, woven on a loom 
like cotton—has in four years 
made a substantial place for itself 
in electrical and thermal insula- 
tion, air conditioning and fire- 
proofing. It has two basic forms, 
glass wool, and staple and con- 


tinuous fibres. 


Made in Canada by Fiberglas 
Canada, Ltd., at Oshawa, Ont., the 


wool is used in thermal insulation, 


the staple and continuous fibres 
woven into textiles for electrical 
insulation, chemical filters and de- 
In bonded mat 
form, fibres are interlaced and 
starched into a thin semirigid 
sheet as storage battery retainer 
these are said to have 
doubled battery life by prevent- 
ing waste seepage 1nd are stand- 
ard today in planes, jeeps, sub- 
merines and virtually all other: 
mobile military equipment., 

In “Foamglas,” black, opaque 
and buoyant, which can be sawed, 
shaped or drilled without shatter- 
ing or chipping, and in active de- 
velopment of its own plastics, the 
glass industry is preparing against 
the day of onslaught: by the new 


corative fabrics. 


mats} 


plastics industry. 


Research Enterprises Ltd. in 
Toronto today is producing in 
large quantity fine optical glass 
as good as any that ever came out 
of Germany. End of the war will 
leave Canada with a large and 
efficient fine glass industry where 
none existed before, another point 
of emphasis on her coming de- 
claration of industrial independ- 


ence. 


’ Enter Plastics 


In Canada, and indeed in the 
United States, plastics develop- 
ment is in its infancy. But it isa 


robust 


t infancy and maturity 
promises to produce a giant. 


Molded plastics are widely used 
today in place of scarce metals or 
to lighten deadload, as in aircraft; 
tomorrow a hard-surfaced plastic 


may supplant 


certain 


special 


glasses; the phenolic resins, in con- 
junction with wood and suitable 
fillers, may already have opened 
the way for large displacement of 
light metals in aircraft; saving of 
weight and power may. justify use 
of relatively expensive plastic ma- 
terials instead of pressed steel for 


motor bodies. 


Already they have virtually 
conquered the realms of electrical 
fittings, instrument panels, ash 


trays, small 


containers, 


etc, 


Plastics, as reviewed in the Bulle- 
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tin of the Royal Institute of Inter- 
national Affairs, include celluloid, 
shellac, casein plastics, - phenol- 
formaldehyde resins — Bakelite, 
most widely used—alkyd resins, 
cellulose acetate, urea-formalde- 
hyde resin, thermo-plastic resins 
and the injection molding process. 

New progress began.in the 
middle thirties, according to the 
Bulletin summary, with new 
thermo-plastics appearing at an 
astonishing rate, the injection 
molding process applied to them 
and to the older thermo-plastics 
on an ever increasing scale, and 
techniques of casting the phenolic 
thermo-setting resins and making 
reinforced and laminated ma- 
terials from them suitable for 


‘and services, and 


refrigeration—and 
peace bells ring. 





LATEX! STRIPPING 
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DESIGNERS 


Remember, too, that the war 


can be translated ‘into better cooking, better heating, better + 


a HS 


> 50 feet long x 9 feet diameter. One of seventy 
, teel processing vessels built by T. L W. for 
'* Canada’s new Synthetic’ Rubber Industry. 
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most: diverse. uses, being pushed The ring connector and lami- 

ahead with unexampled energy, {nated beam have given wood new 
“The great actession of new | life and meaning in heavy con- 

materials was the fruit: largely of | struction for bridges and buildings 
research ‘in: polymerization, i.e.,| of long span. Woods treated for 
prepensity of molecules of.some | fire-resistance, wood fibres mpld- 
simple organic substances, when | ed, wood coated with decorative 
suitably treated, to coalesce into | or. wear-resistant finishes, these 
very large molecules.” are only a few of the wide range 
' Revolution in Wood of other new developments in 

No longer regarded as belonging | forest products. 

| to the past, wood is providing} Many of the new uses and prod- 
science with a feftile field of new ucts are of war origin but the 

materials, Plywood isn’t new but | majority of recent wood discov- 
where jn its comparatively short | eries have broad peacetime impli- 
history? is there to be found. a new | cations. Success attending appli- 

field for, its application compar. | cation of chemistry to wood 

able with aircraft?, And there are | indicates a dominant future posi- 

great possibilities in it as ship- tion for the material in buildin 
building and fitting material also. ' and all industry. : 
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Gathered around busy conference 
tables, men and women, engineers 
and scientists in the Gas industry 
are constantly engaged in study 
and analysis. Today, their big 
job is to harness this vital and 
popular fuel more and more close- 
ly to essential war-tasks. 


But out of their labours will emerge peacetime developments of startling 
importance to all Gas consumers of Toronto. : 


Ranges of breath-taking beauty and utility—Gas refrigerators with 
, mew undreamed-of freezing and preserving abilities—hot water and 
home ‘heating ‘systems. of. revolutionary character. Any or all of these 
things may be freely available in the happy. days to ; 


Meantime, your Gas Company is geared to the war effort. Every good 
citizen realises this and is happy to forego his desire for new appliances 


come. , 


to throw his weight into the struggle for victory- 
savings certificates bought today 


a higher standard of home living comfort when the 
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Growth Outpaces’ Facilitie 
Search For Substitutes and Conservation Emphasized 
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branches of 
Instructors must be able to speak os Without 
distinctly, because they, have to | caw not | 
*| give orders to students through a | rogee gv Site | 
microphone. On the misrophone, in ae acon 
a recording can be made and re-. oT ae heme ¢ 
peated back ee - that. ora vena 
the instructors can hear their own 3 
voices as the. students hear them. gervice plays an im; 
|The recordings can be wiped off in warfare. i 
by a flick of a switch, and as From - y 
many re-recordings made as are History is full of « 
necessary, so that users can try the essential work dor 
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phrases over and over until the 
results are satisfactory. 
Telephones Build Bombers — 
Many of Canada’s war indus- 
tries are the largest of their kind 
in the Empire. All have required 
new or additional telephone ser- 
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; so Greek forces at M: 

- As wartime inter-city phone calls have increased in number so has the total of long- vices. And-no wonder! For every]: reported to have use 

distance switchboards required. Here an installation worker is shown "splicing fighter plane of a certain type tion of the.sun on the 

multiple on a switchboard extension for an exchange in Toronto, largest long- that rolls off the assembly line, sen mmessages ove! 
| distance centre in Canada. 450 local and 15 long-distance| . 


tances. Beacon fires 
carried the news of 
of the Spanish arn 


: calls are made. It may take 12,000 
Telephone communications in, Since governntnt telephones , the men has been specially con- calls, local and long distance, to 


Canada ordinarily reach a peak|are used more frequently than|structed at Lansdowne Park in build one bomber; 50,000 to build |- 





i i : reign of Elizabeth. N 
on Christmas day. But since the | the average installation, maimten- | Ottawa. _ a corvette; 63,000 to build one] -: eS tieaes at th 
war started the industry has been | ance is higher and 25 to 30% of Help Air Training 10,000-ton merchant vessel. In , eg aestaheae axpe . spe] 
experiencing 365 Christmasses a | all maintenance work in ore : In the aoe hig igaf no loas many places, too, these industries } ‘ oS 
year! is on government equipment. Yet | Commonwea r Training | nave created a great influx of new , ae 

Capacity of facilities has long | trouble reports from subscribers |Scheme, telephone service has| overs with their families, and WWarerever there is a Lockheed working or fight- helping Army, Navy and R.A. F. repair crews get — “ad sn 
since been reached. Rationing of | actually dropped from 118 per 100 | played a major role. Here, for|. consequent demand for new ing~there is trained specialist nearby to keep it at the planes back into the fight. Others are studying ao et > igen 
new station installations, long- | in 1939 to 80 in 1942. instance, is the story of telephone residence telephones. ; Sen tical operating effici . 6,000 trained teek ical p lems of pe vation end maint ce Be ees 
eee eae eae woe suri plore saved aunt tio ae cel Because of the establishment of by Lockheed, paid by Lockheed, are nowscattered that may improve design or make upkeep easier. many miles, and it \ 
made necessary to ensure the|minion government's private|tion and operation of a typical), yew war industry an entire / ae mn = | | ten os 
smooth working of telephone use | branch exchange have increased | flying training school. new exchange has had to be throughout the world testing, ecking, repai DZ Lockheed is investing time, effort and energy to ‘ce ssh 

- for essential purposes. from 2,250 in 1938 to more than In 1939 the site on have — established at St; Paul l’Ermite, even rebuilding the thousands of Lockheeds so builda ‘. system~unexcell ed. For by kee ; action! oe - < 
date ee cour uahens aie POOR The Seppe nee a Eee eee ee ee eee aor active now in commerce and in war, dependable planes in dependable operation we will by semaphore. Introc 
history of the indusixy. Set were ‘laphens buildings hive had to Huge repair bases dot three continents, equipped speed Victory and pave the way for the day when peg a. 
it not for governinent regulation, Work of the telephone laboratories has been intensi- | be enlarged at Valleyfield, Sorel, and capable of any jeb. Hundreds of Lockheed every Lockheed owner miay fly where he pleases aftie. Ss cabout’ 18 
there would be at least another! fied by the war which at the same time has called for | St. Lambert and Longueuil. Full- field service representatives are on fighting fronts, _ on the world’s airways with confidence and surety. cack cues m4 
eee ee ‘a conservation of materials, search for substitutes and est aes gaa to - - , hed baateieteloved 
‘ ‘ : established at Valleyfield an ‘ , , 
posed in April, 1942, net additions practice of the most rigid economy. Simultaneously Sera whieh ‘wire seat “in Z ock heed “ - in ~~ a ( 
for last year on the Bell Tele- demand for telephone service is growing, while the sys- : LOOK TO FOR LEADERSHAI an used it to comm 


charge of chief operator only. his front line troops. 


phone system alone were held to| tem itself has ceased to expand. In spite of these diffi- lists. from the Crim. 


37,066, while more than 30,000| culties, together with acute shortages of telephone War Problems Are Old 















“ se aa : a AIRGRAFT GORPORATION, VEGA AIRCRAFT CORPORATION, BURBANK, CALIFORNIA, Ue Bs Be home. by ‘telegrapt 
applications for service had to be material and skilled telephone workers, Bell Telephone It is difficult to say Just what \bocs Bee ; by he ph. flash 
denied. Up to the end of July, : has been learned as a direct result liogra 
while 31,600 applications had to| ‘fy, government and the armed services, Net additions Every Christmas the telephone efficiency. suaetion 
be refused. - for last year on the system alone were held to 37,066, | system has had to meet a sudden , ee - ter © 

Wartime Load Heavy while more than 30,000 applications for service had to tremendous demand with limited Y ught them bi 
Growth: in telephone calling be denied, ; facilities. Even a Ce ea ‘ War of 1914- 
volume during the war is clear] just wasn't possible to bu e 
“6p : 4 ieee special continent-wide telephone In the war of 19 
oe on som ee : 3 system required for one day. The : Pp phone and telegraph 
nections, On the Bell system the | to serve a city the size of King-|patch, or an u~cleared forest. sli “EE ) used. The’ older sys 
number ¢f local calls increased | ston. , eo See war has merely made this holiday 


However inaccessible itmay seem, | problem an everyday one. The 


the installation of a telephone is| same emergency measures form- 
Incoming -calls for “2-8211” | probably the first requirement of | ¢r1y used only at Christmas are 
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into discard. The wh 
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from 5,560,000 in 1938 to 6,432,000 From 6 to 25 
in 1942, while long-distance calls 
over the same period advanced 


have risen from 5,000 to 20,000|the contractor for the swift|now being employed to handle and telegraph line: 

acne a et b tet cai during the past four years. Before | Organization of supplies. and .wartime calling volume. right up to the front 
ine pecs a casks dest Gare the war the switchboard had posi- | working forces. Despite the fact|* similarly telephone operators WITH A Radio and wireles 
’ -|that many of these site i : to be recog: 

6,468,000 were handled each day. tions for eight operators, and on any sites are in| have a considerable backlog of coming g 


ly six were required on duty even | Places where no telephone facili- | experience in handling rush in- _ 
at the busiest times of the day, | ties existed previously, demands stallations and in making emerg- 

| Today the switchboard has been | for service must be, and invari-| ency repairs, such as after sleet 
extended to 25 positions.. ably have been met promptly. storms. The war has merely re- 

Most government calls are| Requirements call not only for | produced known problems on a 
handled by dial equipment, to/ speed, but also for special types | jarge scale. 

which nine extensions have been | Of construction. Because over- * 
made since 1939. Including these | head lines near an airport might ee Te ee 
internal and outgoing communi-|be hazardous to the landing of| Conservation of materials, 

| cations, some 110,000 messages of | Planes, especially at night, sec- |Search for substitutes, and the 

handl all kinds pass over the govern-| tions of cable may have to be| whole philosophy of rigid econ- 

necessary to particularize rather ment system every day. placed underground. omy has always been practised. 
than generalize. The growing use of the tele-| When the construction of the |The war has merely intensified 
Service Capital City phone has by no means been con- | buildings has been completed, a| the work of Bell Telephone Lab- 

Since the outbreak of war Ot-|fined to larger centres. The | private switchboard or stnall dial | oratories along these lines. 

. tawa, heart of the nation’s war | growth of service to meet the de- | exchange is installed, with lines| For example, because of the 
effort, has practically doubled | mands of the armed services and|to the administrdtion buildings, | tin shortage created by Japan’s 
the size of its telephone system. | war’ industry has been equally | hangars, personnel quarters and | seizure of 80% of the world’s tin} ~ 
An extension to the Ottawa dial | heavy. Ys radio range station. Individual | supply, a new type of wiping 


present war their us 
much more general : 
es of the forces. T! 
Air Force, for in 
highly developed m 
detect’ approach of 
marines and airpla: 


The decline during 1942 is attrib- 
uted in large measure to the gov- 
ernment’s order férbidding tele- 
phoned orders to stores for less 
than $1 worth of goods. 

But to see what the war has 
meant to the communications in- 
dustry and the manner in which 
the greatly increased volume of 
traffic has been handled, it is 
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building, completed this summer, Serve Armed Forces lines connecting directly with the | Solder has just been issued to}. 
increased its size from 51,000 to| Camp Borden is an outstanding | C¢Mtral office will serve each of|Bell Telephone cable splicers. 
78,000 sq. ft. example of the amount of work | the several public telephones for | Wiping solder is a mixture of tin 
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the use of the men. A telephone | and lead used to seal the joints in 
should be available at every con- | telephone cable sheath after the 
venient point throughout the field, | Wires inside have been spliced 


Out-of-town messages have in-| involved in providing telephone 
creased threefold—from 37,000 a| service to a military camp. 


month in 1937 to 100,000 a month| Jn co-operation with the gov- 
at the present time. ernment, a large switchboard was |5° that the least possible delay | together. — 

New circuits-have been provid- | installed and a complete cable |™8Y be-encountered in obtaining| Jlustrating the value of sub- 
ed to Washington, New York, the | distribution system constructed | ‘elephone service in an emer- | Stitutes worked out by the peace- 
Maritimes/and the Prairies, Cir-| in the camp. Telephone lines be-'| 8€D¢Y- time researches of Bell Telephone 
cuits to Montreal have increased tween the camp and Barrie, 15| 1 maintaining morale of the | Laboratories; this solder is the 
from 19 to 52 since Sept. 1939,| miles away, have increased sev- : in training, telephone com- | third to be introduced by the Bell 
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largely as a result of the pro-| eral times over since the begin-|™Unicdtion with friends and|Telephone Co. of Canada since 
visio of a new underground | ning of the war. families has proved invaluable. | the outbreak of war. Whereas the 
ee ee seg tt ote 3 This growth at Borden has call- RCAF More Talkative ane z= Sale no 
pieaenlerpectie ayy dye int x ®-\ed for additional facilities at| The Air Force makes even more |." uh, ,Orcers issued 
ronto have rsen from 12 to 48.) Barrie. The switchboard was ex- long-distance calls than the Army. by the Metals Controller during 
Altogether, voice channels lead-|tended until an addition to the | Pay days, week ends and holi-|‘%® Past year have. reduced this 
ing from the capital have increas- d proportion successively to 38%, 
ed from 114 to 208 ; ays, transfers and leaves, quar- 30% and 
ot " sary. Then an entirely new dial|antine and bad weather cause a and finally to 20%. Each 
Seventy operators have been/ system qwas placed in service in| rush to the public telephones con- change has called for a re-train- 
added to i ee ee at- the enlarged building to leave the | veniently located throughout each ing of all solder-using employees. 
en mplter Cie gr me switchboard: free for long-dis-| Air Force station—and on such fi Similarly the -war mas intensl- 
 iiehnalin eae eal areaies tance service only. occasions the nearest exchange is |"°% Use of the carrier system, ‘ 
positions | For the same reason a building | often heavily overloaded. The im- which permits several conversa- 


telephone building became neces- 





for . operators .on duty at one extension and new dial system|mense number of new facilities tions to take place over the same purr ew eee ea eee ee te 
' 49% More Telephones en were made at Brock- required for such exchanges wires at the same time, thus /pro- Fer 
eee ville, and entirely new buildings | serves to indicate the incalculable viding new circuits without the I C ac ° A P H _ A ‘ 
ce in| to house dial systems were placed | value of the telephone in the war | 8°% {°F stringing new wires. ’ i ’ Serene 
the Ottawa-Hull exchange area| in service at Kingston and Farn- | effort. Through a more intensive use of ik : i hy j 
have mounted from 39,000 at the | ham. | “The traffic problem confront- the carrier system than evér be- Dictap Corporation Ltd., 86 Richmond St. W., Toronto. : / ‘a 


close of 1938 to 54,000 at the pres- Special managers have been | 


| Please send me free copy of “Business Expects Every Man To Do His Duty.” : is 
of of 40%. At times| placed in charge of telephone . 7 7 


ing the telephone companies is |{°TC #PPlied to one long-distance 
revealed by the experience at the | i #lone, the Bell Telephone 
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More Than Ever Essential. for Combined Operations of 
erforming the same functions “ oi 7 : - co i os . 
emir, Gd le 


dhe civilian, the signals service 
is the nerve system of the armed 








oe orders and information 
are transmitted to the various 
pranches of the Army, Navy and 
Air Force and between them and 
the high command. Through it 

parations for operations can 
be made, battle actions directed 
gnd the various activities of the 
different branches of the forces 
correlated. Without it vital in- 
formation may not be available 
in the right quarter at the right 
time and the success of a battle 
or a whole — of operation 
jeopardized. ence the signals 
service plays an important part 
jn warfare. 

From Early Times 

History is full of examples of 
the essential work done in war by 
an efficient signals system, Even 
primitive races of men found it 
necessary to communicate with 
each other, as,’ for example, - by 
smoke rings as used by the North 
American Indians and by the 
tom-toms of the African tribes. 
Greek forces at Marathon are 
reported to have used the reflec- 
tion of the sun on their shields to 
send messages over long dis- 
tances. Beacon fires in England 
carried the news of the coming 
of the Spanish armada in the 
reign of Elizabeth. Nelson’s fam- 
ous ‘message at the Battle of 
Trafalgar was spelled out -by 
means of flags. 

There was, however, little effort 
to organize a distinct signals ser- 
vice until fairly modern times 
when operations extend over 
many miles, and it was felt that 
a different means of communica- 
tion was necessary. 

Earliest type of signalling was 
by semaphore. Introduced at first 
in civilian circles, the Army did 
not take it up until some years 
after. By about 1825, however, 
it was in army use, The telegraph 
had been developed — by 1854 — 
and in the Crimea General Rag- 
lan used it to communicate with 
his front line troops. The casualty 
lists from the Crimea were sent 




























. . ve’ PAY. 
Modern warfare, whether at sea, on land or in the air, is a thing of swiftly shana 


plans, strategy and tactics where instant two-way communications of the most mod- 
ern character are imperative for success. Illustrated in this .view is the wireless- 
- telegraph cabin aboard HMCS Iroquois, one of the Navy's new Tribal class destroyers. 
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men with technical training, such 
as electrical engineers. 

Signalmen, officers and other 
ranks alike, must also have a 
thorough knowledge of army or- 
ganization, the duties of the dif- 
ferent corps, and the establish- 
ment of various units’ such as 
battalions, brigades and divisions. 
For this reason those with jobs 
such as dispatch riders, and 
switchboard operators, must 
make 80% in tests on knowledge 
of army organization. 

Because it.is so closely tied up 
with operations, the Signals Corps 
comes under the “G” or general 
staff branch of the army, Its own 























‘The Signals Corps, by reason of the highly valuable 
information it is transmitting, is closely linked with the 
general staff of the Army and especially in Commando 
tactics, Its role in handling a multiplicity of jobs from 
laying heavy cable lines, locating and repairing Arouble 
spots, sending and receiving messages from moving 
mechanized units or front lines calls for men of highly 
technical training, honesty, good judgment and discre- 
tion. In addition to providing liaison facilities with all 

. branches of an army, signallers must also be prepared 
to fight. The importance of the Signals work is indicated 
by the fact that each branch of the services employs its ° 
own signals service, while the Navy and Air Force, in 
particular, have highly developed mechanisms to detect’ 
approach of enemy submarine or airplane, 


















Each of the three forces has its 
own signals service. While these 


all sorts of jobs from laying 
heavy cable lines similar to those 
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Corps 

Signals .Corps personnel, be- 
sides giving communication serv- 
ice, must be prepared to fight, if 
necessary. Under modern condi- 
tions of warfare signal men may 
be brought into direct contact 
with the enemy. Accordingly 
they must be trained in the use 
of weapons, and ordinary meth- 
ods of warfare. 

At home in Canada the Signals 
Corps does a great deal of work 
of a more or less civilian nature. 
Up through the North West Terri- 
tories the corps maintains a chain 
of signal stations which in peace- 
time are the main means of 
communications which those 
points have with the outside 
world, These services have been 
extended since the beginning: of 
the war. 

In The Navy 

In the Navy, the signals service 
is a highly technical branch. As 
in the Army, telephone, telegraph 
and radio are widely used while 
older methods of signalling are 
also still in use. A large staff of 
Navy personnel is trained in the 
use and maintenance of the tech- 
nical devices and this staff works 
in three shifts, the signal branch 
giving a 24-hour service every 
day. Possibly the most note- 
worthy feature of the Navy sig- 
nals service developed in this war 
is the use of the radio locator or 
radar. Through it the approach 
of enemy submarine; or airplanes 
can be detected, and preparations 
made to meet them. 

The Battle of Cape Matapan off 
Greece has been described in 
press dispatches as the first great 
nayal battle of radar. According 
to an Associated Press dispatch: 





Demand For Telephones 


UW. Bs Be home by telegraph. Signalling| originally were regarded as of| used by civilian telephone and O F eye_e ; 
by heliograph flashes was also| Primary importance to their own| telegraph companies, to locating utpaces acl lties 
developed to a high degree of| particular branch, in modern}and repairing any source of 
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warfare, they feature combined 
operations involving all forces. 
In the Army duties of the Sig- 
nal Services is performed by the 
Royal Canadian Corps of Signals 
whose work begins at the recruit- 
ing office and is carried on right 
along the line. to the point. of 
actual operations. In addition to 
telephone, telegraph and radio, it 
employs visual devices, and is | permanent depots and stations. 
responsible-not only for transmit- 
ting messages, but also for instal- \ High Character 
ling and maintaining equipment.| Because they are so often in 
Accordingly its personnel must | possession of vital information, 
practically all be technically | it is important that every man in 
trained. A large number of skill-| the corps be hand-picked not 
ed tradesmen are required, it| only for his ability to do his job 
being estimated that about 58| but for his character. Honesty, 
trades are represented in a com-| good judgment and discretion 
plete signals unit. are essential aracteristics of the 
They must be prepared to do signalman. Officers are generally 


trouble in the most delicate in- 
struments. 

Mechanization of the army has 
added further work to the duties 
of the signals corps. To keep up 
with rapidly moving mechanized 
units, sending and receiving 
equipment must be installed en 
trucks, in tanks and with mobile 
artillery batteries as well as in 


efficiency. Evolution of the tele- 
phone and later of the radio 
brought them into use for war 
signals purposes. 
War of 1914-1918 

In the war of 1914-1918 tele- 
phone and telegraph were much 
used. The older systems of flag- 
and heliograph-signalling fell 
into discard. The whole war area 
became a network of telephone 
and telegraph lines, often -laid 
right up to the front line trenches. 
Radio and wireless were just 
coming to b- recognized. In the 
present war their use has become 
much more general in all branch- 
es of the forces. The Navy and 
Air Force, for instance, have 
highly developed mechanisms to 
detect approach of enemy sub- 
marines and airplanes. 


~ (Continued from page 18) 
cal is the planning of Bell Tele- 
phone. 

If the company is permitted to 
earn enough to maintain its 
credit, the necessary capital can 
likely be raised economically and 
quickly, materials can be obtain- 
ed and employment given to 
thousands of men and women in 
the transition period from war to 
peace. 

Among the items included in 
the immediate rehabilitation pro- 
gram will be: 

1. Facilities to provide service 
for many persons unable to se- 
cure it because of wartime re- 
strictions. 

2. Facilities to .relieve the 
present seriously overloaded 
condition of telephone lines and 
equipment. Wartime demands 
have absorbed nearly all spare 
facilities on long-distance routes 
and in central office apparatus. 
This margin for growth and 
emergencies must be restored. 

3. Reconstruction and reloca- 
tion of many lines built in war- 
tinte, because of highway and 
other peacetime changes, 


First Things First 

The use which may be made of 
the “walkie talkie’? and similar 
wartime inventions is still un- 
‘known. Present postwar plans 
are chiefly concerned with the 
improvements of existing equip- 
ment and services. 

Introduction of the combined, 
or bell-in-base, hand telephone 
cannot be resumed until after the 
war. At that time it is probable 
that plastic mountings will be 
employed, since they are already 
in quantity production in the 
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U. S. Experiments were being 
made to produce this plastic in 


compact streamlined sets — all 
equipment jn one shiny molded 


Conkideration was also being 
given to the introduction of time 
and weather announcement serv- 


In the ten-year period follow- 
ing the war it is probable that at 
least 30 common battery manual 


magneto offices may be converted 
to dial operation, making 93% of 


by the Bell include Montreal 
York, Ottawa No, 8, and the two 
offices in London—Fairmont and 


ford, Chatham, Cobourg, Corn- 
wall, Galt, Guelph, New Toronto, 
Niagara Falls, North Bay, Orillia, 
Oshawa, Owen Sound, Paris, 
Pembroke, Sarnia, St, Catharines, 


St. Thomas, Sault Ste. Marie, 
Smiths Falls, Stratford and 
Thorold. 


Those in Quebec include Joli- 
ette, Lennoxville, Levis, St. Hya- 
cinthe, St. Jerome, Sherbrooke 
and Three Rivers. 


Dial operation has already been 
extended to certain important 
long-distance ° facilities, so that, 
for example, an operator in Mont- 
real can dial a number in Toronto 
directly, without having to pass 
on the number to the Toronto 
operator, this speeding up inter- 
city connections. Although the 
prospect of nation-wide dial serv- 
ice seems very far distant, it 
opens up immense possibilities to 
the imagination. 

Extend Carrier Telephony 

Within the past decade carrier 
telephony has been applied to 
circuits in cable, which protects 
lines against-storm damage. The 
new Montreal - Ottawa under- 
ground cable which will be ex- 
| tended to Toronto if priority can 
be obtained for materials and 
equipment is designed for the 
later installation of 20 12-channel 
carrier systems in addition to the 
regular wire circuits. 

Coaxial cable, the “wire in a 
jube” which permits transmission 
of frequency: bands a_ million 
cycles wide, and methods of com- 
pressing the band of frequencies 
required for a single voice chan- 
nel without distorting the speech, 
may permit an almost limitless 
multiplication of inter-city tele- 
phone circuits in the future, 

The coaxial cable is also cap- 
able of accommodating the very 
wide range of frequencies requir- 
ed for television but the commer- 
cial applications of television are 
still in the experimental stage. 

New Atlantic Cable 

The American Telephone and 
Telegraph Co. is considering the 
feasibility of laying a transatlan- 
tic telephone cable after the war 
to supplement the existing radio 
channels for overseas service. The 
latter will undoubtedly be ex- 
tended to provide communication 
with the few countries which 
were not within reach of the 
Canadian telephone user in 1939, 





Zealand, 


radio-telephone service to motor 
cars and boats on inland water- 
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such as Soviet Russia and New 
The possibility of providing 


ways is a subject for early con-| 
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n0 loa be civilian 

amore Hendseda of eeciehaa 
nderwood-o 


U 
their, machines rebuilt by the 


by ‘the manufacturer! 


3 . 
. 


asonly the builderscan! Working > 
with skill,toolsand new, - 
genuine parts, U tech- 
wners are having nicians restore speed, 
and ease of operation—an 
= to see them greatl the life. of 


man 
through! 


Production of Sees 
also limi Today, 
nderwood Elliott Fisher can 


% is 


cant whes com 


rebuild and revitalize your 
writers—tomorrow may be too 
Underwood Elliott Fisher re- ments if d 
builds Underwood Typewriters estimate today! 
UNDERWOOD ELLIOTT FISHER LIMITED 
Joseph L, Seitz, President 


125 Visiorte 1, 279 Sey St, SL. 7431 


Costly? The cost is insignifi- 


to the sewe 


machine performance and dur: ‘ 
ability Underwood-Elliott-Fisher 
rebuilding ensures. Time pay- 

if desired. 


Ask for aa 





UNDERWOOD TYPEWRITERS  a—— CANADA'S %7-OUT-OF-19 CHOICE “Siar 





“A British fleet sailed up to an 
Italian fleet in inky darkness. 
Each British ship used radar 
equipment to select a target. The 
Italians had no idea there was a 
British “vessel within hundreds 
of miles. All set, the British turn- 
ed searchlights. on the astounded 
enemy, blasted ship after ship to 
the bottom of the Mediterranean, 
then withdrew...” 

In various operations since the 
beginning of the war efficient sig- 
nals service: has helped in com- 
bined operations. At Dieppe, in 


the North African campaign, in 
Sicily, signals all played their 
part between the Navy and the 
land forces. 
In The Air Force 

In the Air Force, signals work 
is also a highly developed branch» 
By it planes in the air can keep 
in touch with each other and 
with their stations on the ground 
and with other armed forces. By 
signals service an army or navy 
whit can request air co-operation 
and the Air Force can: pass on 
important information to them in 


return. Radio location has enabled 
the Air Force to ascertain ap- 
proach ‘of hostile aircraft and to 


-be prepared to meet them. Radio 


equipment too on life rafts has 
saved the lives 6f many airmen 
shot down a‘ sea. Radio men of 
the force are highly trained in 
operational and maintenance 
work because so much depends 
on their ability to keep in touch 
with their units wherever located. 

Accordingly in all branches of 
the war effort, signals services 
are essential to success. 





“Oh yes, Mr. Jones-called you, 
















Many hours of valuable 
telephone time are wasted 
every day by people who place 
a LONG DISTANCE call, then 
leave the telephone and are not 
there to talk when connection 


is made, 


Please remember—war is on 
the wires, Be ready to “go 
ahead” as soon as your call is 


completed, 


- 


On Aotive Service 


but he’s not in his office now” 


reach 


MERE ARE SOME WAYS 
YOU CAN HELP: 


i. Keep all your telephone 
ealls as brief as you can. 


2. Don’t call Information for 
numbers listed in the directory. 


3. Make only essential local 
and long distance calls. 

4. When powible, give the 
number of the distant tele 
phone you are calling. 
S. If the operator 
can’t complete 
your call prompt- 
ly, stay within 


telephone, ready 
te answer when 


of your 
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While the war has stopped pro- 


duction of many of the ingenious 
contrivances which did so much! 
to give North Americans the | 
highest standard of, living in the} 
world, development of such 


things, instead of being halted,’ 7 


has actually greatly increased. 
This is especially true of the 


’ field of electronics where almost 


incredible progress has- been 
made in the last eighteen months. 

This progress, of course, has | 
been largely due to war and much 
of it is on the secret list, but it is 
beginning to be known that. a) 
great deal of it, and some imme- 
diately, can be readily adapted to 
peacetime uses when the war has | 
been won, men close to recent | 
developments tell The Financial | 
Post. 

Stripped of. scientific jargon 
electronics may be described sim- 
ply as the control of electricity | 
through vacuum, or gas-filled, | 
tubes. Commonest éxamples are | 
the tubes in the ordinary radio. | 

The last: war Witnessed the de- | 
velopment, which in a few years | 
after peace, led to the general | 
adoption of radio all over the | 
world. The present conflict | 
promises even more astounding | 
results and from the same base, | 
namely the vacuum, or gas-filled, 
electric tubes. 


Not Ready For Homes 

Research authorities warn, | 
however, that ‘these results must | 
first appear in the fields of in- | 
dustry and commerce rather than | 
in consumer products like house- 
hold appliances and gadgets. 

Reason: for this is simple. Al- | 
ready new processes and new | 
goods based on electronics are be- | 
ing widely used in the production 
of war materials and will con- 
tinue to be used when the manu- 
facturers of those materials turn 
to peacetime production. The de- 
mand of the mass market has 
already been deyeloped and the 
incentive provided for continuous 
improvement. But in the field of 
household appliances that is dis- 
tinctly not the case. The market 
and demand must be developed 
after the war and this may take 
some time, trade sources suggest. 

Moreover, many of. these new 
processes. or goods, while quite 
practical for use or installation in 
big factories are too large, too 
costly or are not sufficiently fool- 
proof for general installation in 
the average home. Eventually | 
the time will come when through 
various electronic devices our 
houses, even in the depth of 
winter, will be healthier places to 
live and a great deal more con- 
venient. But ‘this era is not just 
around the corner. 


Will Save Lives 


news. All the details of the elec- | night crashes of aircraft against | 


tronic devices which warned | mountain sides, no more piling 
British defenders of hostile planes | of steamers on unknown rocks | 
long before the eye could see|and no more halting of either 


| 


them or the ear hear them have | transport by dense fogs. 
Long before this war radio was | 


not been revealed. Sufficient has| 


passed the censors, however, to| used as a navigational aid, both | 
assure us that travel by air and|on ocean 
sea is going to be very much gafer | waters such as the Great Lakes. 
The radio 


in the postwar world. 
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ectronies Today nd Tomorrow oe ie 
War-Famous Devices. 


_ Engineers Cautiouson Universal H ousehold Applications } 


With radar detecting apparatus, peacetime transport airplanes de- 
which is simply a tube sending| pended was of this nature. 
out rays which rebound from 
In the fuller development of | solid objects ahead, above or be-| 
radio there has} been spectacular | low, there should be no more | 
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—Canadian Army photo. 
In army as in civilian life the telephone retains its place as the chief communications 
means between fixed positions such as training eal administrative centres. Required 
equipment often equals that of a small ty — as at Petawawa Artillery Camp where 
the system installed is one of the largest of its kind on the continent. Its maintenance 
is the. responsibility of the Royal Canadian Corps of Signals, one of whose members 
* is here seen adjusting new. circuit equipment. 





en “+ hospitals. Now large portable 
Ingenious devices, based on electronics, are already outfits operating from trucks are 
serving war, industry and civilian life, Their develop- | S¢tving advance field hospitals 
ment is progressing at rapid rates and after the war edie ae te de cae ea 
they may easily result in a better world in which to live. | 5. jot all. 
They serve the fields of communications, X-ray, open Laree’ tuber have now “been 
doors and eliminate dust from the air. Electronics— 
control of electricity by vacuum, or gas-filled tubes — 
may-some day heat our houses and make our household 
electrical: appliances useable under practically all con- 
ditions of electrical current. But engineers eaution that 
some of the optimistic statements recently seen regarding 
their application should be discounted and that universal 
vacuum tube control is still far off. 


lion volts, These are used to de- 
tect flaws in huge castings for 
guns, ships, locomotives, etc. Be- 
fore the big industrial X-ray, hid- 
den flaws went undetected until 
the gun was fired or the ship’s 
engine put in operation, a rather 
costly: and sometimes fatal trial 
and error practice. 


Miracle in Welding 
Electronics haye come promi- 
Sight and Maps. Unnecessary nently into the field of welding 


It has been disclosed that had it | in the last few years and ee 
to work still more miracles in the 


months ahead. Not so long ago 
heavy seam welding at the rate of 
| ded Attu Island. Despite the lack | 15 inches per miinute was consiq- 

ered a good. speed. A. special 
tube, controlling current and 
welding cycles. toa split second, 
has stepped up this speed to 160 
inches. per minute. 





_—_—— 


i|not been for such devices the | 
| American forces could never have 
|Janded on fog-bound, rock-stud- 





| of adequate maps this detecting 
apparatus allowed ships to ma- 
| noeuvre safely around rocks, plow 


| through fog and come right up 
on the beaches to surprise the 2 
Japs. And radar will perform a| Moreover, welding. of : many 
similar service wherever inva- | ight metals like-alyminum is now 
*\sions are planned against un- practical. Had this new type: of 
charted coasts as they will have aluminum ¥ elding been de velop- 
to be with the enemy. strongly ed just a little earlier, itis quite 
holding the regular harbors, possible that much quicker built, 
Radar has played’a sii aa all-welded, instead of riveted, 
in the amazing improvenient in planes woul — = —s = 
accuracy of naval shelling in this a er Saas nee oe 
war. Italian ships at the battle : : 
of Matapan and Jap'ships in the Not only has welding been 
Pacific, have been sunk on the| greatly speeded by the aid of elec- 
second salvo from unseen United | ‘Tonics but the operation has 
Nations men-of-war in the dead | bee" simplified to the point where 
of night. f almost unskilled help can turn 
out a perfect job. Special war 
Electric Eyes application has been used in the 
In recent years children and| production of carboloy tools. 
their elders have been mystified | These are based on a new, some- 
by doors that open automatically | times brittle metal, so ‘hard that 
as they approach. Mechanism is | cutting surfaces must be finished 
operated by the so-called oot with diamond dust. 


shores and _ inland 


“beam” on which 


Savages used crude paint to 
frighten their enemies. We use 
many scientifically prepared 
paints te conceal from enemy 
eyes our precious ships ‘and 
still more precious men ... We 
use paint also to protect vessels 
ef the Navy and Mercantile 
Marine against the assaults of 
tempest-driven sea, against 
aretic cola and tropie heat... 
Internatienal, a worldwide 
organization, is proud te play 
a leading part in developing and 
supplying the paints essential 
te the safety of Canadians and 
the victory of freedom. 


eye, a small tube that throws a| How to fasten carboloy tips to 
"4 | beam of light, sometimes visible,| the ordinary steel cutting tool 

sometimes not, across thé door-| constituted a rather difficult war 
way. Interrupted by the ap-| production problem. Brazing or 
proaching person, this beam then | ordinary welding was slow ‘and 
operates a switch which opens or | difficult.. Now +a girl operator 
closes the door. simply paints solder flux along 
| Normal application of this de-| the joint, sticks the tool in an 
: | vice proves an interesting adver- | induction coil where heat is con- 


Me 


tising stunt but other applications | trolled by an electronic tube and 
serve a much wider field, The|the job is done perfectly in’a 
7; | electric eye is and’can be used in| Matter of seconds. 


burglar alarms, as warnings that Specialized Heating 


the furnace needs attention, or ‘ ; in: 
tempering metals are getting too|, Ts RE of wecialized heating 
o ij ; 
‘coating “tata oun ee gidaes of which must be specially tem- 
| doors, for counting parts in indus- pered. Under the old conditions by 
trial manufacturing or detecting a. a ie = a x He 
flaws. Hitched to automatic me- he oat Se ak ee ae 
chanical devices the electric eye bests a mn oo we ee 
will not only detect. but correct. 8 eit da coahanae wees 
X-raying Castings _ heat that any’ part can’ be heated 
The well known X-ray is an-| almost to the melting point with 
other process based on electric | little noticeable increase of tem- 
vacuum or gas-filled tubes, It used perature all, around, << 


to be largely confined to medical| ‘This same controlled heating is 
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built capable of handling a mil-}. 


use in -well-equipped stationaty alsg, used ip producing - plywood, 





. 


used in building fast planes and 
for other purposes. Pere, due to 
the perishable nature of the prod- 
/uct handled, heat. must be very 
‘earefully controlled and yet is 
| absolutely necessary for molding 
the plywood to its varigus shapes. 
Cycle Changing _ 

For certain specialized pur- 

| poses, and particularly in steel and 
other metal working factories, the 
ordinary alternating electric cur- 
/rent as supplied generally by the 
' power companies is not the right 
‘type required. Many of these 
| have to use direct current, or 
| some of them may need an alter- 
nating current of a cycle not gen- 

| erally supplied. Formerly instal- 


= | lation of bulky, expensive and 


complicated converting apparatus 
was necessary. 

Especially built vacuum tubes 
now can do the job at gubstantial- 
ly less cost and they occupy only 
a fraction of the space of the old 
conversion stations. As a result 
of this development some engi- 
neers now believe that these 
simple current changing devices 
may be attached to individual 
machines though they are doubt- 
‘ful -of application for household 
appliances. 


Dirt Removing 

In the latter field much work 
of adapting electronics to new 
uses remains to be done. Heating 
houses electrically through the 
use of induction coils, is not con- 
sidered feasible yet. Killing 
germs electrically is also prob- 
ably in this class, 

Electrical engineers, however, 
are fairly, hopeful of household 
adaptation of the present indus- 
trial device of cleaning dust parti- 
cles out of air. In certain com- 
mercial buildings, where dust is a 
problem, air is passed through a 
highly electrically charged’ field 
where dirt particles are precipi- 
tated instantly and the clean air 
then passes along to be moistened 
and redistributed. Periodically 
the electricity is turned off and 
the cleaner chamber washed out 
with a hose. Small cleaners to be 
attached to residential air-condi- 
tioning units may make their 
appearance shortly after the war. 


The Army Air Forces use the 
pose in Transport, as well as for their Combat missions 
carry large groups of men and Tolar ao) 
rapid transportation of officers 


has selected the Jacobs-powered C-78 
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ppt * Modern business marches ahead on 
paper: The growing volume of paper 


work in businesses, large or small,’ 
required by the upward surge of buying, producing, selling, records 
ing, shipping, collecting and disbursing, renders Multigraph 
Duplicator indispensible... to apply time-saving speed and money- 
saving accuracy to essential work. Our Representative will glad’y 
demonstrate how the modern power wheel of Multigraph and 
Multilith methods can give impetus to your businessa 


I 









' Ideas and Routines for Multigraph Users 


A wealth of short-cut business trial routines; methods in pure 
methods is available to all chasing,storeskeeping;inventory; ‘ 
Addressograph-Multigraph users stock and ‘production control; 
to assist in extending the useof identifying; time study, maintens : 
present. equipment. You are ance, accounting... hundreds of 
entitled to this service, for which modern business helps at your 
there is no charge ..: modern ~- fingertips for the asking . . » to 
business helps; office and indus- save time, labour, money! 


ADDRESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH OF CANADA.Limited . 
Heed Office end Factory: TORONTO ‘ 


Seles and Service panne , 
HALIFAX QUEBEC MONTREAL. OTTAWA TOR HAMILTON WINNIPEG VANCOUVER 


Addressagraph ; Multigraph Methods 


SAVE BRAIN HOURS AND HAND HOURS 





EFFICIENCY IN TRANSPORT... 


most efficient airplane for each specific pur- 


Huge cargo planes 
' equipment and supplies. But, for the 
over distances up to 1000 miles, the Army 


eee 
ight Personnel Transport 
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reliable and economical 
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An Essential Service Carries On Un a 


outbreak of hostilities idaioen rise to the establishment sekdelage Aiet Gatien gooviston |queney 
eee telegraph systems have |of flying fields and ttaining| of: 42°telegreph channels and a 


heen faced with a steadily rising | schools from coast to coast, and pin frown 9 <ooen or broad- 
gemand for their varied services. | from this country’s friendly south-'| cast 

ae to a’close acceleration in’ north, This in turn has neces#i-| telegraph channel ‘so 
this demand, far from slackening, | tated creation of a vast communi- 


Notwithstanding the increased} one compact unit. 
gemand for services, additional) Train Despatching Facilities 
ggcilities required have been pro- 


the erection of new copper wires. 

ghousands of miles of wire have 
been transformed from circuits of 
yw message-carrying capacity to 
dreuits of high capacity. Many 
miles of existing wire have been 
semoved from sections not vitally 
necessary to the war effort and 

restrung in locations where traf- 
fe load has required it. Carrier 
and other equipment have been 
transferred from less tmportant to 
more important points. In short, 
the telegraph systems as a whole | equipped with an extensive and; the use of multiplex equipment 





Telegraph communications in Canada under pres- 
sure of war have shown their mettle in facing up to 


creased burdens. In some places telegraph engineers 
have removed miles of existing wire from sections less 
needy and shifted it to places where the traffic load is 
greater. They have supplied services to the armed forces 
and government and news gathering sand done 
it with little expansion of existing equipment. 





have been tuned up to a higher | efficient long distance train de-| this capacity can be still further | regularity at intervals of the order 
increased. 


pitch of efficiency. These rear- | spatching telephone system, serv-| i1 ; 
rangements have contributed | ing all main and a large propor-| The past four war years have not 
much to the conservation of the | tion of branch lines, This was a| been conducive to development, 
metals of war. very importent factor in enabling | but the ‘application of such sys- 
Labor Shortage them to cope efficiently ‘with the | tems has progressed by leaps and 
Operation of a modern com- tremendous wartime traffic: Cer-| bounds and “carrier” has been the 
munications system with all its tain extensions to the system have | mainstay in enabling telegraph 
intricacies is for the most part @| been necessary, of course, in some | communication companies to 
job for highly skilled specialists sections. In addition, full advan-| carry the load of wartime com- 
requiring many years of concen- | tage has been ‘taken of improve-/ munications. Should the demand 
‘trated training. However, there is ments in telégraphy to permit) require it, a system having a still 
in support a large group of less | greater centralization.of despatch- higher message-carrying capacity 
skilled occupations without whose | ing work, with ‘substantially en-| is commercially available which 
aid the services would be ineffec- | hanced safety and speed in the| will furnish 15 carrier telephone 
tive. Depletions in staffs due to | handling of rail traffic. channels on each of which may be 
enlistments in the armed forces, Carrier Current Systems superimposed 14 telegraph’ chan- 
transfers to governmental organ-| Carrier current telegraph sys-| nels, all on one pair of wires. Not 
izations and losses to the more re- | tems have been in service in Can-| even the demands of war have so 
munerative work in war plants,|ada since 1927 and were, of| far rendered installation of such 
have imposed a heavy burden on | course, in general use prior to the. | systems necessary in Canada. 
the telegraph organizations. outbreak of war. During this; Despite limitations on securing 
Airways Network period carrier systems advanced | necessary equipment for develop- 
The phenomenal expansion of | from the provision of 10 telegraph | ment purposes some progress Ras 
commercial and military flying channels and one long distance! been made in the field of fre- 
$$$ $$ e000 Wwe 


Ears of the Fighting Forces 


of vehicle set has 6,000 parts. 
ceiving and transmitting set ¢ » Obviously production of.spares 
ried by the soldier of today ‘and ‘one runs into astronomical fig- 
the prewar portable recéive®}iites. Maintenance and repair of 
highlights the accomplishments, + signals equipment is a major pro- 
The fact that wartime: oms/duttion’ and» supply problem: in 
munications can permit no mis- | itself. 
takes or misunderstandings has The whole program is co-ordin- 
meant'that the buzzes, fuzz and| ated by the Signals Production 
other interference noises all too} Branch. Bulk of the output comes 
common in ordinary peacetime | from the Canadian radio indus- 
standards have to be eliminated. | try, which has expanded its vol- 
Selectivity is an absolute battle}ume by 1,600% since the out- 
requirement which many experts | break of -war; from: electrical 
feel could readily be incorporated | equipment manufacturers, from 
into peacetime radios. Research Enterprises Ltd., a gov- 
The story of the use and manu- | ernment-owned company ‘estab- 
facture of quartz crystals in a@/eq to develop and to manufac- 
Canadian plant in this war is @/|ture secret equipment and now 


Tomance in itself. These crystals | haying a monthly output value 
ate largely responsible for the of $5 million. 


nit and accurate semi- Success of the program is’large- 
— controls of military |i, dependent upon- hundreds of 

: ‘ small supply plants in Canada 
Canada today becomes a major) and the United States which 


source of signals and communica- | ¢rnish small parts for assembly 
mo egy tet for es United | i, the larger factories. Scores of 
a acs anadian-made €qUip- | these plants have been convert- 
a mace: Russia, New ed from non-essential production 
ealand, Africa, Near and Mid- just as the radio industry itself 
dle East, Great Britain and other has been ‘converted. 100%" from 


war centres. Canadian factories | ....:;; : 
vilian radio output to war pro- 
each month produde radio and hetice: . " 


electrical 
ical apparatus to 2 value of British Designs, Adapted 


$20 millions. 

Much of the story is secret and Canadian industry proved its 
will remain so until after the war. | @bility to meet the urgent re- 
But enough can be told today to | quirements of service specifica- 
indicate how from small begin- | tions when a trial order. for 200 
nings, the signals and communica- | British Number 1 radio sets was 
tions program have expanded to placed 4n Canada in 1935. Much 
a point where it is now sixth on | Of signals equipment now being 
the Canadian war output roster | made in the Dominion has been 
from the standpoint of annual | @dapted from British designs and 
dollar value of production. re-engineered to guit Canadian 

Covers Wide Range manufacturing methods and facil- 

Rewuicemende:_ of ts aad ities. From a small beginning the 
services call for many eel viene Ae antilrh ae 
ar eee _ ~_ producers working on about 4,500 
up the bulk of saeaietlil ‘ ow major and 1,200 smaller contracts. 
Coniract and list covers the en- snosttiajen’ plabea @t-sutties * 
tire range of modern communi- | have am Asem: stabilized and 
Cation devices from telephone,|any new developments will be 
telegraph and teletype supplies to ae inintiy ate  aacce Great 
the latest and most secret de- ee ad tink ie h : 
Velopment of radio- location and | jn cata the desir it 

ability of stan- 


de 
tection apparatus. dardization and interchangeabil- 
ONE DAY’S OUTPUT 


(Continued from page 13) _ perature variations from 50 deg. 
below zero to 150 deg. above. 
They must operate under vary- 
ing. power conditions, withstand 
the jolting and pounding, serve 
for communication between,mem- 
bers of the tank crew, for short 
range communication with other 
units in the field and for long 
range communication with head- 
quarters, In: particular they must 
combine compactness with sim- 
plicity of operation. Similar stan- 
dards ‘must be carried over-into 
the manufacture of aircraft. com- 
munications ‘equipment while 
marine equipment must be spe- 
cially designed to withstand cor- 
rosion and humidity and to pre- 
vent radiation which might be- 
tray the location of the ship. 
Research Facilities 

Canada has become sole pro- 
ducer of certain secret types of 
ground and air detection appar- 
atus of a most complex nature, a 
reflection of our excellent re- 
search facilities. Research and the 
development of new ideas play 
an important part in any signals 
production program as do labor- 
atories and experjmental shops. 

Continued research is being 
jearried on in development of 
"| substitutes for critical materials, 
such as ruber, steel, aluminum 
and copper and good progress 
has been made in developing syn- 
thetics for insulants and plastics 
to replace certain materials un- 
der high priority. 

Emphasis on Performance 

Extremely significant, how- 
ever, is a recent change from: a 
frantic search for substitute ma- 
terials to emphasis on quality 
of production. It is generally ad- 
mitted and recognized that many 
substitute materials do not pro- 
vide the service standards which 
might be desirable if other con- 
siderations didnot have to be 
placed first. Thus the fact that 
Canadian manufacturers of this 
equipment are now able to stress 
performance rather than substi- 
tution is a significant indicator of 
improved general supply condi- 
tions, 














































































Field cable, miles ...... ~ In achieving these objectives all 
Cable layers ....,..ceee0 = Ben Canada:a special committee possible sources of supply have 
Amplifiers ..- 51/8 at work standardizing packing, been tapped. Subcontracting has 
ontrol' units :.....se5e00 77 | Shipping, metal’ finishes, paints, | ,.0n carried to unusual limits 
Signalling lamp ...,.... 4|and vacuum tubes, between the | ""T/'n3s taken in a metallurgical 
charging OS: scidveteites 61 | armed services, the Association of |. arch: established maaaloeue 
Cnerator sets ....... ven, 4| Canadian Broadcasters the De- |’ 


a receivers, various part t of Tr bi the ers enter into it; engravers are 


nes bene duohesend 33| Merchant Marine, ‘This is expect- 
Tel 

rltbhone switchboards . 29\ed to pave’ the way for further 
ore 186) standardization of equipment, 


a’ part. Gold and silver plating is 
required for certain operations. 


mn coe éacnvve ocd 10| Biggest single feature of the | branch of industry, The ceramics 
Control cubicles 23.277” 10| program from the volume stand-| industry and the rubber industry | 


Geivise- 2|point are*the general purpose 
Although the ertual list -of| vehicle wireless sets coll to to 
augment types run to a little| equip tahks and armoured ed 
= . one 100, one type, such as al ing vehicles’ | of; the 
: Piete’ wireless set, may. in-| designs provided th : 
ude transmitter and receiver|were re 
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as the fourth year of war|ern.boundary far into the frozen| single pair of wires, Over each | eral field of 
may be: 
ars to be still on the increase. | cations network, linking all into | simultaneously in both directions | upon 


Long before commencenient of | sent simultaneously over a peir| plished without its repercussions 
“ged for the most part without | the war, railway companies were | of wires. As a matter of fact by| on the pole and wire lines. In the 
earlier stages of communications 


lessened mechanical supplies, labor shortages and in- ~ Poles were located with this func- 


carrier systems are to be operated 


example, the manufactur-| Some -of .the- other materials 
the new {insulating ma-| which have made’ their appear- 


ineloe: No doubt at the close of 
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NATIONAL STEEL CAR has.done pioneer ead 
' for Canada in the manufacture of shell. Three: 

‘years before the war, a test order was secured 

. fromthe British War Office, based on the use by. . 
National Steel Car of new and modern methods. 


design. 
The wires of a pair on which 


must have their positions on the 
pole interchanged with systematic 


of 400 to 1,000 ft. When systems 


ae ares ee _As a.result of the Corporation’ $ initiative and 
ne i 
pair cin ie teak deus to ike foresight in this. matter, when war broke ouh, 


gether and separation between 
pairs increased. Old forms of in- 
sulators have given place, to new. 
Wire joints which may have been 
entirely satisfactory for Morse 
telegraphy: bar passage of carrier 
currents and must be replaced. 
The design of cables through 
which the circuits must be car- 
ried in towns and villages has in- 
creased in complexity and must be 
provided with “loading.” : 

It is in this field of rearrange- 
ments and modernization of the 
outside plant that four years of 
war has wrought jts greatest 
change in the communications 
plant. 


War Demand 
Without Limit - 
Ushers NewEra 


(Continued from page 13) 


the sky and on the sea, reducing 
greatly the dangers of many 
forms of travel. 

A War Secret 

But although many of the Pos- 
sibilities of 
ready known, the “most 
ant secret of the war” has Seah 
kept so well under wraps that 
even many of those working on 
its production have little knowl- 
edge of what the end product 
looks like or what it can do, Elec- 
tronics is also the best kept secret 
of the postwar—a potential high 
explosive that may revolutionize | . 
our industry and our ways of 
living. 

Molded plywood is another: of 
the great dynamic forces, one 
which may show its effects more 
rapidly than the esoteric tech- 
niques of electronics. Today 
Canadian boat builders and plane 
builders have something of a 
monopoly of the use of plywood. 
In their plants and in many plants 
of furniture makers turned war 
producers, plywood is being shap+ 
ed and “frozen” into airplane 
wings and fuselages, boat hulls 
and superstructures. In many 
cases the work is being perform- 
ed to tolerances formerly the ex- 
lusive domain of the metals 
trades. Yet while the skill and 
workmanship has to be of the 
most advenced nature, the basic 
technique is simple. Main ingre- 
dients for molding plywood are a 
mold, and a rubber bag in 
which to shrink the plywood, plus 
a few infra-red lamps to dry it 
permanently into shape. 

Manifold Uses of Plywood 

Great advantage of molded ply- 
wood is that it will permit mass 
production of furniture, pleasure 
boats and other small craft. Some 
redesigning will undoubtedly fea- 
ture the shift to this material, 
specially selected plywoods being 


intricate machines, which had been spécially” 
designed for the system worked. out by National — 
Steel Car, were available for other manufacturers. 
who were able to study and -use the National 
Steel Car plant, in full ogeraton, asa model i 
their.own production. 
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inquiries for information . 


Urgent instructions, orders for materials and supplies, 


“‘Knother-important result of the modern shell 
“manisfactuting methods introduced by National 
: Steal Car, was a reduction in the cost of shell, as 

: compared. to. the war of 1914-18, of approxi- 
mately: ‘one-half] Two shells in 1943 for the price 
foe in late. ye , 


" Masageaent, Bite, ‘and capital at National 
Steel Car are all proud of the contribution the 
Corporation is making to Canada's war effort. 
Shell — over 14,000,000 of the finest — ate only a 
‘part of the story. In‘ every department, men — 
and women — are working their hardest to provide 
the tools to: beat.the Axis. 


~ NATIONAL | STEEL CAR 


‘HEAD Coy HAMILTON = cyporalion, Lemiled. MONTREAL 
BUILDERS OF TRANSPORT eve CANADA, 











a TELEGRAM GETS 


IMMEDIATE 
ATTENTION 





. . these are more frequent and 


more vital today than ever before. 


When you telegraph your message, you 
-increase efficiency in three ceapotiant 


necessary for some of the opera- ~ _ ways:— .e es 
tions, and there may be some 
sales resistance to overcome in l. You save precious time ic aie a Stk eget 
merchandising the new products. delive o.3 
But ‘the’ labor-saving involved Ty: 
will be tremendous, and may 3 sf ¢ 
cial EAMMALELUSD ostae. bcten : 2. You provide a record for future | 
prices. For example, it is esti- reference. 


mated that a canoe, equal in per- 
formance to the best now obtain- 
able, could be made and sold for 
not much more than $25, depend- 
ing largely onthe number. pro- 
duced, in contrast with the pres- 
ent price of $100 and higher for a 
first-grade can e built by anes 





Next time, “send if by wire” 


ny an : will occupy less certain _ 


_ in. Capadaila small Ontario .town. Never} in the postwar world. Wi 
cha ee sets, | and.the sets are now belng made} mac a in Canada béloe tale pred: d-| ties, for examp ie Covent ces 
Phones, Beatin j essed — . ots uae eer plants atj uct ul = oe of area ie to very widespread] 
l "|@ Tate of several’ thousange temarches, going on. oo t — 
ator taipment, antennae, insul- monthly. ‘ . * Canadien soured sai : ing edn J O a S x 2 3 D 


and spare parts. One type!.” Such sets must withstand tem- raw material. 


qiabse at plastion 
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3. You get immediate attention. . | airy} 


. for best results. “NRE 
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A good weather forecast, any 
citizen will tell you, is often able 
to post him on whether there will 
be generally fair days or generally 
foul for his summer vacation, or 
snow for Christmas, but ask him 
about the present military and 
future industrial value of meteo- 
rological forecasting and he won't 
be found as well informed, 

There seems little reason why 
he shouldn't be. 

Essential to the waging of his 
wer in the air and helpful as well 
in land and sea attack, the war- 
time physical expansion and tech- 
nical advance of Canada’s weather 
services also have rich meaning 
for him in farming, forestry and 
fishing, in transport, merchandis- 
ing, power distribution and -build- 
ing management, to name -but a 
few of the peacetime pursuits ever 
at war with the elements. 


Tomorrow, agricultural produc- 
tion and processing will have the 
advantage of broader and more 
accurate weather-posting than was 
available before war-mushroomed 
aircraft development put ginger 
into the staid business of meteo- 
rological observation, multiplied 
its stations and 
improved its technique of analysis 
and reporting, and hastened adop- 
tion of such mechanical aids as the 
radiosonde device for fact-and- 
future-finding ten miles above the 
earth, and the teletype communi- 
cation system which today im- 
measurably speeds communiea- 
tion of the results, 


Field is Widening 


Postwar possibilities appear as 
wide as the Dominion and as high 
as the stratosphere. 

British _Columbia’s orchard- 
heating defense against frost- 
blight may be found, through | 


Meteorological System Due For Even Bigger Service 


and of conditions that produce 
forest fire hazard. 

These are only sonte of the 
advantages to be gained by busi- 
ness and industry out of the war- 
time expansion of Canada's 
weather science, a8 seen by sober- 
minded but enthusiastic meteo- 
rologists. 

Wide-scope studies will bring 
new navigational aids to shipping 
and the fisheries. 

Synchronization with the 
weather will be more nearly com- 





Out of air expansion for war into air conquest of the 
peace is the powerful suggestion of Canada’s new story 
of metéorology. Building for victory has laid founda- 
tions for wider peacetime service. 

Division of Transport Dept.’s Air Services Branch 
now offers service basic to future airways expansion. 

Half a dozen other major fields are concerned with 
what better and broader weather forecasting can do for 


industry on the ground. 


Its cost reduced to a bare $15 per unit by the Can- 
adian weatherman’s enterprise, the “radiosonde” device 
has gained astonishing growth in use as a 20th century 
essential of accurate meteorological observation at 10-12 


mile altitudes. 


observers, | plete in the realm of marketing 


and merchandising. 

In home and building manage- 
ment it will be more nearly pos- 
sible to forestall temperature sur- 
prises during the semi-heating 
months; in electric power distri- 


bution, to anticipate sudden load-- 


ing due to overcast, 


Air Future Biggest 

But the most important advant- 
age accruing to postwar Canada 
from wartime weather-finding de- 
velopment undoubtedly is the fact 
that we ‘now have, ready and 
manned, navigational aids essen- 
tial to prominent place in tomor- 


forecast precision, to be adaptable | row’s world skyways, 


to ‘general ‘use; cértainly pest 
sprays may be applied by fruit 
growers generally with better 
weather-timing. 

Transportation of perishables; 
foods especially, will be more 
safely guided as to temperature 
extremes, while winter traffic 
management onrrail, highway and 
in the air will be simplified by 
clearer foreknowledge of icing, 
snowfall and thaw conditions. 
“Forecast conservation will be 
more effectively aided through in- 
creasingly. accurate forecasts of 
wind velocity and precipitation, 





“ROYAL 


@ The Air Force, the 
munition factories need 


Typewriter factories 


required for Canada’s 
from offices like yours. 


’ 


| Extension 








gaged in ordnance production. So the typewriters 


We will buy used machines (Royals preferred) 
at prices, including a premium, authorized by 
the Wartime Prices and Trade Board. These 
typewriters will be reconditioned and 
wheré they are most needed. 


You can help to relieve the type- 

, writer.shortage in two ways: 1. Re- 
lease any typewriter you can spare. 
2. Conserve the machinés you must 
keep by adopting one of Royal’s Life 


Get in touch with us or 
nearest authorized Royal dealer, 


_ ROYAL TYPEWRITER 


COMPANY ‘LIMITED “es 
Head Office and Factory: 
7085 PARK AVENUE MONTREAL | 


Authorised Royal Dealers in principal cities across Canada 


Wartime growth of bulk and 
function of the Meteorological 
Division of the Transport Depart- 
ment’s Air Services Branch is due 
to its having been required, on 
short notice, to provide weather 
service and weather training for 
the Commonwealth Air Training 
Plan. 

Another considerable factor is 
the demand made upon the 
weatherman bythe Bomber Ferry 
Command’s transatlantic service. 


Still another, is development of 


radiosonde. 
When war broke out, the Divi- 


Army, the Navy and 
typewriters NOW. 


are almost totally. en- 


war effort must conie 


placed 


Plans for Typewriters. 
your 

















the east sind west coasts of Hudson 
Bay and Hudson Strait and there 
are radio-flying bases in the 


sion (now part of the Transport 
Dep’t Air Services Branch) had 
about 190 on its staff. There are 
over 700 today, according to Con- 
troller, Dr. John Patterson, .To- 
ronto. 
, , Weather Schools © 

Canada’s university of the air 
has a faculty of meteorology. 

RCAF air straining schools 
across the southern fringe of the 
country not only have been chief 
consumers of new-trained civilian 
weather personnel, but in turn] The Post that meteorologists the 
-world over are rapidly escaping 
the statistical method of forecast- 
ing. Ce ee 
“We know today vastly more 
about the physical structure of the 
atmosphere, and about its work- 
ings. We are profiting according- 
ingly as regards accuracy of fore- 


will be.told until peace, 
All these stations play a part in 


Canada is now capable. 
Technical Advances — 
Discussing recent technical ad- 
vancement in weather sounding 


casts.” i 
The Controller readily admits 
that .range isn’t. lengthening 


rapidly but thinks it will develop 
over the years and in stages of a 
day or two at a gain. * 
Radiosonde 
. Radiosonde, the “white-headed 
boy” of modern meteorology, had 
developed as a practical instru- 
ment by 1936-37 and was first tried 
. : by Canada in 1941. It has afforded 
ee forecasting its all-time greatest 


: eee oy ical aid. 
Meteorological Division, Dr.| ™echanica sk eee 
Patiarand ae The Financial Incidentally, simplification of 


the instrument in Canadian use 
Post, has set up schools of weather : 
within these schools of flying and en te unit a to oo 
in some of these it has posted as|#5 and with results equal to 


: ighl ied in-| CStlier equipment, Canadian 
Cane five: highly + — = weathermen tell The Post. 


The setup doesn’t include ele- Before aircraft, meteorologists 
mentary flying training and cer-| Wete confined to surface observ- 
tain other types of CAT estab-| ation. Even with wide use of 
lishment but'does take in most’ of | Planes for observation, altitude 
them, and the largest, such as ser- limitations placed a lid on the ef- 


vice flying training, operational fort and, ™ bad ee when 
and general reconnaissance units, | S°me of the most effective obser- 


promise to be main contributors to 


central far north of which nothing | 


the increasingly broad and accur- | — 
ate weather forecasting of which | . 


and forecasting, Dr. Patterson tells | 























observer and navigation schools, | V@tions can be taken, grounding 

In each of these air-weather 
schools two fuftctions are fulfilled. 

One is to teach young airmen 
the fundamentals of weather and 
how to combat its exigencies; the 
other, ‘to provide 'the* up-to-the 


of aircraft was another, 

With: observation now common 
at 10-12 mile height by means of 
radiosonde, aircraft need no 
longer be employed for this work. 

Unlike the small free balloon 
















































with: meteorograph attachment, 
RCAF navigation officers are ideological parent of radiosonde, 
heavily dependent for flight train- conditions aloft are reported in- 
ing, etc., and upon which ground stantaneously. In the old days, 
maintenance crews place much| the balloon-borne meteorographs 
reliance. ordinarily were recovered a week 
or month or even a year after re- 
lease, and their recording more 
often than not were received too 
late to afford an accurate basis 
for forecasting. 
Best Tool in Trade 
While radiosonde is only one of 
several special methods it is cer- 
tainly the most important. 
There are various ways in 
which tiny radios can be sent alott 
to provide’ weather information: 


minute local forecasts upon which’ 


‘ 

Teletype Tie-Up 
To provide such service, the 
station forecaster receives obser- 
vations from the greater part’ of 
North America by means of tele- 
type telegraphic communication. 
From these, and with the assist- 
ance of basic forecasts received 
over the teletype from airways 
forecast centres, he prepares his 
maps showing weather situations. 
While teletype is by no means a 


icati thod it The Dominion Meteorological 
DEW COME ae ee rs staff has selected the simplest pos- 
applications on s8 wide a scale to sible : 


flight training is considered a de- 
velopment of teal significance for b 
peacetime weather service, 

The Division already had excel- 
lent coverage in observation sta- 
tions throughout the country—a 
trans-Canada chain of radio range 
stations was built before the, war 
for civilian beam flying and these 
were also used as weather stations 
—but addition to the system of the 
weather, schools at air training 
establishments represents further 
material expansion, 


Other War Service Research Enterprises Ltd. was 
Wartime services of the Division incorporated on July 20, 1940, to 
embrace the Atlantic bomber | provide facilities for manufacture 
ferry system of seaboard bases | of secret war equipment devel- 
and the ferry command has been oped by National Research Coun- 
a large and grateful consumer of | ci], and for production of optical 
accurate forecasts on above-sea/giass fire control instruments, 
atmosphere conditions. When a| both optical and electrical, arid 
ferry crew lifts its ship from New- | electrical devices required by the 
foundland and Labrador, it does Navy, Army, and Air Force. To- 


so because weather-timing in day, more than 7,000 men and 


No bigger than a paving block 
ut a good deal lighter, the bal- 


Optical Glass 
Goal Doubled 


“‘Research”’ Plant Covers 
35 Acres, Employs 7,000 
on Secret War Weapons 





large measure has made regular| women, once inexperienced in|: 


trans-oceanic flying possible. this industrial field, have learned 
When the secret code talk: cf| wej) an intricate new trade. 


‘short wave radio reverts to plain , 400% Increase 

English and, far from being|- During 1942 monthly output 
under ban of the censors, weather rose 400% to the point where it 
information is disseminated ever was five times as great as that 


more widely, civilian pilots, lake | called for under the first sched- 
captains and a host of other trans- | yes 

port and business “helmsmen” The original group of buildings 
likewise will work more happily planned for Research Enterprises 
with the weather, Ltd. occupied 314 acres. Total 


Regular service of the system is ’ 
! acre co 
provided coastal commands of the at ener ee a nt 
’ ” , 


RCAF, as an aid to patrols, total floor area of the various 


while the Navy and Army also are as . : 
frequent “big customers.” eceune, — approximately 


U.S. a Participant’ : . 
a a participant with Britain in ees eae ~ ; ee 
slania, th? SHE: Ringneck millions of dollars, more than one 
manned man i _|*hird of which has already been 
y an observation sta produced. This includes uses 


tion' and reporting office in the 4s : 
region of the Atlantic northeast quantities of prismatic guns, clino- 


ferry route, has co-operated with meters, telescopes, periscopes, 
Canada in the establishment of eosin sights and ca- 


others, and, in,its own stations, has 


reports from the whole of Canada.| Defence Communications Ltd. 
Joint U.S.-Canada development| was incorporated as a Crown 
of the Canadian Northwest as an| company on April 3, 1943, to co- 
Alaskan link and road to Tokyo | ordinate certain telegraph, tele- 
has involved building of meteo-| phone and other communications 
rological stations along the route systems in Canada on behalf of 
of ee northwest airport chain, as| the armed forces, The company 
routes which fee ft | ee, rine additional equip- 
fe s ment for these facilities, Head 
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_Depressed-centre flat cars have 


helped the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way to overcome the problem of 
moving outsize and edd-shaped 
shipments vitally needed in Can- 
ada’s war effort. These cars, larg- 


est in Canada, were utilized on 
such shipments as a 134-ton trans- 


‘.\former. They also were the only 
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; RCAF photo. 
One way science has gone to war is illustrated by this picture 
of an RCAF meteorological observer with his balloon and optical 
instrument for testing upper winds, their. direction and velocity. 
On release, the balloon is observed on its upward course until out 
of sight. As the speed with which it ascends under perfect or 
motionless air conditions is known, any deviation from normal 
permits a reading indicative of what is popularly called "flying 

ceiling" and visibility. ; 


calibration sheet, radiosonde sends 
down messages. every 15 seconds 
of its 1,000. ft.-a-minute ascent 
and each message gives tempera- 
ture, humidity and. pressure . at 
that point. 

When its. carrying balloon ‘fin- 
ally bursts due to low air pressure, 
the instrument floats down on a 
parachute and, inevitably, most of 
them are lost, which is perhaps 
the most important fact attaching 
to the Canadian development of a 
$15 unit cost. 


loon-borne Canadian radiosonde 
has been known to attain heights 
near 70,000 ft. but always goes 
high enough under any pressure 
conditions to provide. more than 
the required information. 

Each: instrument is calibrated 
separately so that if a sufficiently 
powered enemy receiver were 
able to tune in to it, he would get 
only a confused jumble of code. 

With the automatic ground re- 
corder attuned to it, and read in 
accordance ‘with its individual 
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* On the shores of Guadalcanal and on the beach at Tul . 
fighting U.S. Marines used tough, battling ena to “fi Bere 
drive and mobility to a striking power alrea ly famous through- 


we 
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cars. big enough to carry a 150-ton 
tank, 165 ft. long and 12% ft. in 
diameter—from Lachine, Que. to 
a synthetic rubber plant in Sarnia, 
Ont. Smaller depressed-centre flat 
cars handle corvette boilers, while 
‘machinery flat cars carry welded- 
steel boats. 
+ On all such shipments the engi- 
neering department gives special 
directions for temporary removal 
of certain permanent installations 
and for raising and lowering of 
loads to pass other obstacles. 
These ‘ special | flat-cars’ have 
seen international service in this 


loan. to. handle marine engines 
from the American Locomotive Co. 


Oars 


| 


 _ ‘August 28, 1943 * 
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jipping Problem 


ress tre Flat Cars for Moving 
Mammoth ‘Tanks and Marine Engines to 
“|< Centres of War Industry 


in the centre acting as an idler, 

Special features offered by these 
large depressed-centre flat car, 
include a body made of a single 
steel casting and all-stee| floor 
sheets to give added strengty, 
They have six-wheel trucks, jp. 
stead of the four-wheel trucks 
common to most freight quip. 
ment, and are equipped with axles 
644 in. by 12 in—the largest avai). 
able. Some of the passenger-tyng 
equipment on these trucks jp. 
cludes clasp brakes: and separat, 
journal boxes and equalizers 
There are two air brake cylinders 
and hand brakes at both ends of 
the cars. Every four feet on the 
platforms provision is made {or 
securing the cables and braces 
needed to strap special loads jp 
place. 

One boat, of electric-weldeq 
steel construction sent from Owen 
Sound ,to Saint John, N, B, 


global war. Two of them were on | required two machinery flat cars, 


The 61 ft., 6 in. craft was loaded 
on one 45 ft. car with an overhang 


in Schenectady, N.Y., to a Poet- one the other. The boat was 12 


land, Me., shipyard. At present 
two others, on loan to the Milwau- 
kee Ry., are getting marine en- 
gines. to the -tremendous Kaiser 
shipyard development in Vancou- 
ver, Wash., 

The special flat cars used in 
transporting the mammoth tank 
from the Dominion Bridge 'Co. in 
Lachine to its place in producing 
synthetic rubber are 53 ft., 8 in. 
long; 8 ft.,4 in. wide and can carry 
a maximum load of-135 tons. The 
depressed portion of the car meas- 


ures 22 ft., 7 in. of its length and 


puts the loading platform 2 ft., 
7% in. from the top of rail, a de- 
cided advantage in outsize or odd- 
shaped war shipments which can- 
not be handled on ordinary equip- 
ment and still have clearance for 
bridges, .signals and_ telegraph 
wires. In the rubber tank ship- 
ments two of these huge cars car- 
ried the load with a smaller car 
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U. S. MARINES CRASH SOLOMON ISLES 


IN JEEPS FROM WILLYS-OVERLAND 


ft., 10 in. wide at its maximum 
width and precautions were need. 
ed to give it clearance. 

In these special shipments the 
engineering department has the 
job of giving special directions, 
This department has on file dia. 
grams showing all obstructions 
such as bridges and other perman- 
ent installations—which must be 
passed. Its special orders telling 
where stops’ must be made to jack 
up the loads or lower them and 
where signals must be removed 
temporarily help get these impor- 
tant shipments to their destination 
with the minimum of worry. The 
engineering department also speci- 
fies that such shipments must 
travel at slow speeds and in daye 
time only and notifies the operat- 
ing department that adjacent 
tracks must not be occupied by 
equipment of more than standard 
width, 


- 





Although Willys-Overland’s facilities were adequate for much 


s amend a ee 4x q ceconeiniosunct truck production the U.S: 


out the world. meee te *. source of su the precaution of having a secon 
pply for this valued vehicle: Willys-Ove ‘ 

There these rugged Willys-built Jeeps played 2 in the therefore, y shared temporarily the manufacture of chia 
ensuing process of clearing the n ipa tenths fonblon - vehicle with another motor turning over to them 
and wistiaetontes United. Nations tional i all its blue-prints as a : includi 

strategic bases pproved by the including the 
for further advance in the Pacific: salad so Re specifications for building the famous Willys Go 
Three motor manufacturing i on 


collaboration with Army Service eee cakes eae 
jrecv foenl Sieh Ea tamree pone wishaperadiw ores Ub 
for the US Anay. : bso pote 
of this desi serving all d Natic : 
aay a etal ng all the United Nations well, 


oy oe 


ee 


previous experience in buildin, Lighe-wei Maiecaed’ 
economical ion enabled illys-Overian to 


make a contri development of its Jeep final! 
sopeeeph be the Oke ae It is our ina thas eheife 
minded motorists will demand, prime requireme requirements ia cheis 


‘ ! 


_ WILLYS EXPORT CORPORATION; TOLEDO, OHIO, U.S.A. 








and economy that have 


service oa every front. ~ reached such a high state of developmentin the Willys-built Jeep. 
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Keeping Them Rolling | 












Civilian Experts Ai 


General Motors Sends Its Men F ar Afiela. 3 a0 a 


py ARTHUR D. ELLWOOD 


pack in Oct., 1942, a trip to Cairo’ 


ney to a battle zone.. The 
Bron of £1 Alamein was still to 
me. Only a few weeks before 
pommel's Army had been driving 
towards the Egyptian delta. 
put this was a journey which 
three men from Oshawa, specialists 
jn the technical aspects of General 
Motors products and in stocking and 
jecounting for repair parts, under- 


eae were a part of the growing 

y of civilian experts overseas 
gho are helping the armed forces, 
going @ particularly useful job in 
qeaching maintenance and repair 
techniques and forwarding effective, 

mpt reports to their home offices 
gn the job their products are doing. 

They did not undertake this jour- 
ney lightly. It was a suggestion 
from the Canadian Military and 
Munitions and Supply authorities at 
Ottawa. Canadian-made vehicles 
yere on most of the battlefronts of 
the war. Particularly they had 
been a vital help in the various 
otfensives and retreats back and 
forth across the Libyan desert 
which were to end in complete con- 
quest of all Africa. 

But desert work is tough work; 
g work that develops trouble which 
g manufacturer in Oshawa could 
pot anticipate but which calls 
urgently for an immediate remedy. 

Thus Jack Leigh, Eric Thompson 
snd G. W. Jarvis left Oshawa in 
Oct, 1942, and arrived in Cairo 14 
days later on Oct, 21. 

They were not the first of the 
group of General Motors men who 
have gone from Canada to help 
keep operating the equipment their 
fellow-workers in Canadian Gen- 
eral Motors plants are making. They 
had been preceded a few months 
by, Norm Daniel who led a group 
to England. They were followed by 
H. M. Black, W. E. Mitchell and 
W. E. Waffle, who have been in 
India since early this summer. 

As Norm Daniel sees it his job 
was a three-way one. 


First of ‘all he was to assist the 
Canadian Army and army schools 
in maintenance and repair of veh- 
icles, an important proportion of 
which came from his home plant in 
Oshawa. 

So many changes were dictated 
by experience in the field that 
Army men trained in early models 
had to be brought up to date. This 
calls for refresher courses. There 





Hundreds of thousands of vehicles of all types have 


e. Daniel ie up. This was to set 
- a proper parts organization, 
using those sections. of ordinary 
commercial practice which ‘prove 
good for ‘Army use. 

They had: to train instractors in 
spécial short courses. -They could 
not hope ‘to cover ‘all’ the actual 
mechanics but by working. with in- 
structors they could spread the 


gone from Canada’s factories to fighting fronts around 
the world. To help keep these vehicles operating, to 
learn promptly where they can be improved, ‘to help \’ 
train the men who operate them, General Motors of, 
Canada has sent men to England, India, Egypt and some 
other countries. Their work overseas has been dangerous 
occasionally; sometimes difficult;.seldom boring. From 
their reports home, the scope and nature of their work 


is here outlined. 





was, mhoreover, the everbroadening 
need for mechanical training and, as 
the Canadian Army in Britain was 
an overseas force, the supply prob- 
lem was one entirely different from 
that of an army operating in its home 
country. 

Then Daniel and his group were 
expected to assist the British Army; 
to train it in the use of Canadian 
vehicles which differ from the 
British. Af that time Britain was 


sending many thousands of rein-’ 


forcements to Africa where Can- 
adian-made vehicles probably made 
up at least half of the total used by 
Montgomery's Eighth Army. Men 
going to Egypt were trained in the 
United Kingdom first; trained in the 
use of Canadian maintenance 
methods and tools. The single-pur- 
pose tool, accepted as a matter of 
course ‘in Canadian automotive 
practice, was not well-known in the 
United Kingdom. Canadians had to 
provide these tools and show the 
British Army how to use them. 


There was perhaps a third func- 
tion of the school in England which 


benefits of their experience widely: 
From British Army authorities and 
from. other sources, Norm Daniel 
has a clear evidence that the. plan 
works, ’ . 


The men sent around the world 
on this job were ordinary men to be 
found in any large automobile com- 
pany. Most of them had spent a 
large part of their working lives at 
Oshawa or at other General Motors 
plants. 


But not all of them had this back- 
ground. Dell Bodkin, in the group 
going to England, used to be with 
a leading Toronto General Motors 
dealer. W. E. Mitchell, now in 
India, was service manager for a 
Western Canadian automobile 
dealer. 

Take Training Courses 

As a main function of their over- 
seas job was to be in teaching men 
how to teach, they had to learn it 
first themselves... Like other auto- 
mobile companies in Canada, Gen- 
eral Motors runs an army training 
course at its Oshawa plant. These 
men of the overseas division all 





took the tenga course, then 
acted as instructors to learn how 
to teach themselves. Parts men 
have to learn packaging, shipping, 
handling of parts. On the average 
each: man received three months’ 
special training, including periods | H 
in various plants outside of Oshawa. 

Going. to Egypt, ‘passports. were 
validated for 24, countries—all the 
British possessions ‘in the area—in 


_| order to cover, all possible modes of 


exit; a matter of considerable per- 
sonal interest:to these men in Octo- 
ber of last year. 

They were given injections to: im- 
munize against seven dread diseases 
—cholera, smallpox,” typhus, ty- 
phoid, paratyphoid, tetanus, bubonic 
plague. and yellow fever. bee 

Speed Up Reports 
“In' the field their job’ was two- 
fold. On the. one hand they .had 
with them men who knew about all 
there was to: know about handling 
spare~parts, about seeing that they 
were where they would be: needed 
when they were needed, and that 
they could be located promptly. 

By working. directly. between 
Cairo. and .Oshawa,: the: group in 
Egypt was able to speed up loca- 
tion of parts and service informa- 
tion. They found that experienced 
men right on the job can offer 
advice or suggestions. As men 
familiar with the company’s own 
requirements in reports, they can 
speed up ‘the required action when 
some difficulty is discovered. They 
use army communications by way 
of London and Ottawa but cut out 
red tape. 

Perhaps it is no surprise to know 
that not everything has turned out 
as they might have expected. Jack 
Leigh and Eric Thompson, General 
Motors servicemen in Egypt, com- 
plain of safid in their shaving kits 
and the high cost of living. They 
mention that the only thing not ex- 
pensive in Egypt is roses—and one 
cannot live on roses. 

Unexpected Traveller 


They were present on that sur- 
prising occasion when a_ packing 
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HEADS ACCOUNTANTS 


Henry G. ‘Norman, new president 
of ‘the Dominion Association of 


‘Chartered Accountants. London- 
born, Mr. Norman came to Can-/ 


ada in 1911- and qualified as a 
chartered accountant ‘at Edmon- 


ton, During the last war he saw |. 


service with the Canadian 
Machine. Gun Corps, afterwards 
going to Philade delphic, where he 
ractised accountancy with Price, 
Waterhouse & Co. Since 193! he 
has been with that firm's Montreal 
office. In 1939 he was rn in 
an advisory capacity to the Min- 
ister of National FT Defence and in 
1940'was appointed financial ad- 
visor to the British Commonwealth 
Air Training Plan. Named ‘ to 
assist him as vice-presidents in 
association duties during the 
coming year were F. Johnson of 
Woesiprg and .C, F. Elderkin, 
Montreal. 


case from Detroit, supposedly con- 
taining only a Diesel engine, was 
found also: to contain a mother cat 
with her four kittens when it was 
opened in North Africa. Sealed in 
water-tight containers when it left 
the Detroit factory, the mystery was 
how the cat and her kittens man- 
aged to survive this long journey. 
Amazed servicemen found that the 
grease used as a rust-preventative 
on the engine was completely licked 
away, apparently providing suffi- 
cient sustenance for the cat and the 
family ‘which arrived en route. 

Reports to their head offices from 
Leigh and Thompson, «subject - to 
strict army censorship as they are, 
are.strangely devoid of the details 
of their personal, adventures. They 
write in a matter of fact way, stick- 
ing closely to their subject. 

“We had the opportunity to spend 











Let’s Face 


|A’S farmers have done their part — and done it nobly: With 

far too little help, they have sown extra land and brought it 

to produce more food than ever before: More food for our Armed 
Forces — more food for our Allies —more.food for ourselves. 


Yet in the midst of all this plenty; Canada faces a food crisis: 


the 


Q: 


A: Yes; at a 


had 


=O 


Food in the fields is not food on your table—is not food in your 
son's mess-kit somewhere in Europe or on the high seas: The 


Facts! 


Will I be paid ? 


rate that you 
previous experience whi 


han & basta: 
. How many hours will I have to work ? 
oe ant os pom: 1 aver ees is best, or a week; But af 


can work out with the farmer with 
whom you work: A a oe is not in force and you may have 
you more valuable 


; even afternoons and evenings will "halo considerably; 
food in the fields must be harvested and then processed in the © tow will I get out to the job? 
food factories, and there aren't enough people to do this job; A. If 


THE SITUATION IS DESPERATE! 

There is only one answer! YOU -STOREKEEPERS, PROFES: 
SIONAL MEN, RETIRED FOLK, INDUSTRIAL WORKERS, HOUSE- 
WIVES AND YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN AT HOME —set aside 
your evening hours, half a day, a whole day, a week or more, to 
help harvest and process the food we'll need this winter | 


THESE QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS MAY 
HELP YOU DECIDE: 


Q. What work will be required of me ? 


A. Picking iagiene and tomatoes, digging potatoes, hoeing, 
, haying and harvesting. 
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Read this : 


of your 


possible, 
alternate cars each evening: Cases 
ee tn eee 


he shia teil 1 easly iw slicany Gctina? : 


get a group of four or five to go together and 


Ba ¥ 


CONTRIBUTED im TRE. PuBuIC INTEREST at ‘ eso 


Hlsam Walks »-Goo 


LIMITED 


will vary, but it will be 


THIS IS WHAT YOU SHOULD DO! ACT NOW! 


1, Consult any special local committee or office established 
to deal with farm labour placements in your city or town; or 


2. Ht pond syued cs omyeonee ty ata bar act pte aana : 
2. Get in touch t and Selecti ‘ 
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Or again, speaking of their study 
of German vehicles and repair 
methods: ; 

“We picked up a few German 
manuals. If these would be of any 
value to you, advise us, and we will 
arrange to send them over.” 

“It is our-intention to’ examine 
more of these vehicles in the near 
future, and will endeavor to give 
you more detailed information. A 
severe sandstorm which was exist- 
ing at the -time of this visit pre- 
vented us continuing our investi- 
gation.” 

From a report on the examination 
of German trucks: 

“The gas tank filler neck is twice 
the size of ours, and we have been 
advised by friends that this is of 
great assistance when refilling a 
tank from small cans in the field. 
These tanks are enamel-plated on 
the inside to prevent rusting.” 

. Journey to Tripoli 

Jack Leigh reports on a 1,500-mile 
trip to Tripoli which took approxi- 
mately two weeks in February this 
year: 

“We have just returned: from 
Tripoli, to where we accompanied 
the first of our light reconnaissance 
vehiclés which will be put Mto ser- 
vice. 

“This trip was made with two 
purposes in mind. First, to get a 
first-hand account of performance 
and any defects which might 
develop in 1,500 miles of desert 
driving. Secondly to have an op- 
portunity of checking on defects at 
advanced workshops, where running 
repairs are. done.on all types of 
equipment... \, - 

“A. great deal of, the road .was 
very rough | and., full of pot-holes. 
The, cars, were not favored in any 
way, and we completed the journey 
without breaking any spring leaves 
even inthe jobs with the original 
10-lea® spring.” 

This, in. brief, is the work of the 
overseas services division ,of the 
General Motors Co, of Canada. 
Within the dry: references.to sand- 
storms and to roads which were 
“very rough and full of potholes,” 
lies much of the reason for their 
presence in these areas. 

It has been said that at least one 
of Wavell’s early offensives against 
the Italian and German armies in 
Libya. failed because his motor 
vehicle transport failed. Through 
no fault of the manufacturers, des- 
ert conditions and army demands 
proved too much. It was to over- 
come the chances of such further 
failure and to make sure that where 
failures did occur they could be 
repaired from parts on hand and 
readily available that this group of 
General. Motors men went overseas 
to assist the British and Canadian 
armies. When some difficulty is 
discovered, these men can report it 


and in language which the service 
or production manager back home 
can at once apply to his own work. 
It does not call for any translation 
of military terms into ordinary 
Canadian production language. 
These’ men overseas invariably 
pay high tribyte to the way, in 
which army cers and men carry 
on their job under conditions of 
great difficulty. They are assisting, 
not supplanting, the army organ- 
ization set up to do the job. 


Beattie Not Likely 
To Mill This Year 


It is improbable that milling 
operations at Beattie Gold Mines 
(Quebec) will be resumed before 
the end of 1943, shareholders are 
informed in the company’s quarter- 
ly report. As noted: previously, a 
rock slide in the glory hole sealed 
off the company’s main shaft and 
Seone suspension of milling earlier 


is summer. 

Work. of rehabilitation and clear- 
ing the mine of clay is now under 
way, it is stated. Sinking of a new 
shaft on the 
claims has’.also been 
Development is being undertaken of 


importance in aoe mill grade 
oe fab ae te haste 
s118,70 co compared with $108,050 fo Pa 
or 

@ corresponding quarter 


Privateer Mine, which is to close 
— shortly, recovered $58,405 
ee tons of ore 
during July 
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i re all Pipe Smokers: 


that, if you have cultivated taste’ 
for imported smoking mixture, you 
turn immediately to .... 


Piccadilly . 


LONDON 
SMOKING MIXTURE 


Made in Canada-on a par with the most expensive 
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PROFESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


+ CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
THE GENERAL ENGINEERING COMPANY © 


(CANADA) LIMITED 
ENGINEERING . CONSTRUCTION 
OPERATION OF INDUSTRIAL PLANTS 
100 Adelaide St. West WA, 8605 
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FENNELL, PORTER & DAVIS 


ROBERT FENNELL, K.c. DANA H. PORTER 
BRUCE P. DAVIS 
‘BARRISTERS, SOLICITORS 
Telephones ADelaide 7362-7383-7384 


CABLE ADDRESS, “THIMSON.” 
TORONTO ‘CANADA 


DEPENDABILITY 
Its ability to the news and 
aceeiag ik elemsaiir we weet 
edtetclastumiets Count ian 
securities to rely each week on 


‘THE FINANCIAL POST 
$5 One Year — $2.50 Half Year 
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By GORDON M.-GRANT. 


' With most strategic mineral .and 
metal bottlenecks already broken 
and the United Nations’ shipping.) ! 
situation much easier, indications 


are that Dominion and U.S. govern- 
ment financing of war, metal pro- 
jects is not likely to be, so extensive 
from now on, 

If a worth-while strategic mineral 
or war metal deposit is discovered, 
it still could, probably be financed 


- by government aid. But if the'find 


is stfficiently~ attractive to® secure 
government money, it would, prob- 
ably be sufficiently attractive now 
to secure ‘financing by private: in- 
dustry. — 

There are a number of reasons 
why financing of new strategic pro- 
ducers is not likely to be so great— 
why both governments and private 
industry may tend to restrict their 
activities in this field. 


Briefly, they are: 


1, Canada’s search for strategic 
minerals has already been attended 
by considerable success—we have 
already turned up practically all 
the main strategic mitieral items 
with the probable exceptions of 
tin, vanadium and aluminum (as 
high grade ore deposits). Self- 
sufficiency has either been estab- 
lished or will be shortly for most 
minerals, while the easier shipping 
situation is aiding the Dominion in 
securing others. The over-all need 
for further strategic mineral mines 
has thus been lessened. 

2. With prospecting turning in 
very few further strategic mineral 
finds of importance this summer, 
the number of further projects war- 
ranting financing — even as war 
projects—is small. 

3. Increasing the output of some 
minerals such as copper and zinc 
can‘ be accomplished easier by 

making more men available for 
existing mines than by endeavor- 
ing to open up new ones. 


Prospecting on Limited Scale 

Success attending the strategic 
mineral hunt has been rather re- 
markable considering: the limited 
number of men actually at work in 
the field. Despite the paucity of 
actual prospectors, important finds 
have been made in mica, molyb- 
denum, mercury and_ tungsten. 
Fewer men have heen prospecting 
in 1943 tham in 1942, it is indicated. 
One mining engineer, whose work 
keeps him closely in touch with the 
activities of prospectors, says that 
he doubts if there have been more 
than 25 really first class, competent 
prospectors in the field this year. 

The dearth of new finds is seen 
as a direct result of this situation. 





ada since the outbreak of war. ° 


producers looks like an okaihe way , not take place at an early date. 
to increase base metal supply than 
to proceed with the opening of new 
mines, The Financial Post is told. 





be ‘increased in this way, however, 
mining men think that to concen- 
trate all efforts og existing mines 
may mean depletion of their ore 
reserves at a relatively early date. 
If this should prove to be a long 
war, it might be advisable to pro- 
ceed with the opening up of fur- 
ther base metal mines to avoid a 
metals shortage perhaps five years 














it is sais not so terislaiéa after sacha’ it is dhe 


deni 
all. that major new; base metal would be requited for’ require 

Tec eee a sno a aca tlarare 
Many . mining* men ‘believe, ‘they | mum, ; 
can’ see the’ “handwriting on: ‘the 


thine’ has ‘been uncovered in Can- | Crisis Seen’ Aliead » 
Long Term Aspect Important « 
‘Making a,larger number of men | wall” for ‘base 1 ‘mining: if. a 
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Ability to secure a ‘greater produetion ‘of many, 
, strategic minerals by simply providing: existing, mines 
with more men‘ combines with a poor/1943 :harvest ‘of 
new mineral prospects to make it unlikely: that govern: 
ment-financing of new mining enterprises ‘will be on ‘as 
: ‘extensive a scale this coming year.as it has been. in the. 
year* pasts: ‘The lack of new prospects is seen pointing - 
once again to the low ebb‘reached by prospecting — 
and to the need for more active prospecting. now if a 
- minerals shortage 35. or-20 years hence is‘to be avoided. 


Without such a revival the base 
metal mining situation .could be- 
come really serious in a decade, it 
is pointed out. 

After a period of say 20 years, it 
is possible that even some of our 
best mines, Inco, Smelters, Noranda 
and Hudson Bay, might be faced 
with the problem of gradual deple- 
tion of ore resources—if the prob- 
lem had not reached the acute stage 
before that. To open,. fully equip 
and develop new mines of a calibre 
to replace big base metal mines 


While output could undoubtedly 





‘ But before any suefl mins could 


be opened up they would have to 


be found. Very.active prospecting 
for 10 years t be necessary: if 
Canada-is to maintain her positiori 
in metal production 20 years hence, 


it has been estimated. 


There appears to be agreement in 
mining circles that prospecting must 
be much more -extensive in the 
future than in the p&st if ore body 
losses are to be made good. Many 
lean to the opinion that:the gov- 


+ ernment will have to take definite 


action -to make prospecting more 
attractive. 

It is pointed out that most of the 
deposits which project through to 
surface have now been. discovered 
and that a much larger amount of 
work ,will have to be done in. the 
future for each new discovery made. 
Science is. seen providing great 
assistance: in the minerak search 
but is not regarded as a cure-all for 
the ills of the prospecting profes- 
sion. In the past, it is stated that 
practical and scientific prospecting 
have been"usually carried on inde- 
pendently — and that a changed 
technique may be a prerequisite to 
further success in the business of 
prospecting. 





The Week in Oils 
From Our Own Correspondent 

CALGARY. — Re-opening of ,; market with the C.N.R. and a field 
long-suspended wells at. Tilley, price of $1.25 per bbl. for “clean 
Moose Dome and Dina, and sub- | oil,” the Vermilion field produced 
stantially increased output in the 8,114 bbl. in July, with an addi- 
Vermilion and Taber © fields, tional 1,884 bbl. of previously 
boosted July production from produced oil recovered from the 
Alberta oil sources outside Turner sumps raising total credited to 
Valley to a record high of more July to 9,998 bbl. This compares 
than 24,323 bbl. with 6,092 bbl. credited to June 

While the output is not. large, (of which 4,424 bbl. was produced, 
in relation to major field produc- and 1,668 bbl. recovered from the 
tion or war-swollen requirements, sumps). May output was only 
it reflects when compared with 2,481 bbl. 
previous yield fromsthese sources, Five new wells reported initial 
the expanding efforts. to boost | production in July. Best of these 
production of oil in the province. was Holly No. 1, with a July 
The July output was more than | output of 1,199 bbl.—largest of 
10,000 bbl. in excess of the 15,261 any well in the field. Other new 
bbl. recorded for June, and more producers were the first four Can- 
than doubled yield in earlier | nar Oils (C.N.R.) wells.. Cannar 
months this year (May 11,212 bbl. No. 1 produced 656 bbls. in July; 
April 10,212 bbl.; March 9,937 Cannar No. 2, 356 bbl.; Cannar 
February 68,273 bbl; January | No. 3, 480 bbl; and Cannarf No. 4, 
8,877 bbl).- 51 bbl. None of the new wells 

Vermilion was responsible for | was on production the full month. 
almost half the July output with The five new wells produced a 
Taber turning out close to 9,000 total of 2,742 bbl. in July. 
bbl. Fourteen older wells accounted 

for the balance of the July yield. 

The five Vermilion Consolidated 

wells, produced 2,510 bbl. com- 

pared with 1,005 bbl. in June. 

The July output boosted total 


Vermilion More Active 
Increasingly active in both pro- 

duction and development as a 

result of establishment of an oil 
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WHEREVER a tool bites into 
metal to make a weapon, 
there you will find a lubri- 
cation problem. Even in an 
ordinary cutting operation, 
pressure piles up as high 
as 90,000 pounds; heat shoots 
up to temperatures that 
would dull the toughest steel 
—if it weren’t for modern 


cutting oils! 


In any plant today you'll 
find lubrication problems 
everywhere you look—some 
of these problems changing 
from day to day, from job 


to job. 





ai 
mihs 


right oil or grease for every mechanical operation . 
the scientific answer to every lubrication problem. 






If you want to keep ahead 
of these problems, we offer 
the service of Imperial Oil 
technicians. Making hun- 
dreds of separate checks and 
tests a day, these experts 
supply the right answers on 
lubrication to the men in 
charge of Canada’s war 
machinery. 


Wartime lubrication is our 
full-time business. Call on us 
for quick, practical help with 
lubrication problems. 










Vermilion yield from inception to 
115,179 bbl., of which 25,290 bbl. 
is credited to the first seven 
months of 1943. 
* 


Tilley Well Produces 


Northwest-Tilley No. 2, a 
Northwest Company test in L.S.D. 
4 17-17-12w4, was reopened July 
7 after a 10-months’ shutdown, 
and .is now pumping steadily. 
Between July 7 and 31, the well 
showed a net oil recovery of 
1,821 bbl. Gross output was about 
twice this figure, with yield 
about 50% water and 50% oil. 

Production is from the Sun- 
burst sand, between 3,170 and 
3,180 ft. Gravity is around 27 deg. 
API. The oil brings $1.08 per 
bbl. at the well-head. This well 
was completed in March, 1942, and 
produced 5,718 bbl, before clos- 
ing October, 1942, 

The Dina Nos. 1 and 4 wells, 
shallow Central Plains wells 
which suspended production in 
August, 1942, resumed pumping 
in July, each adding 50 bbl. by the 
end of the month. The output 
boosted Dina No. 1 ‘total to 13,- 
829 bbl. and Dina No. 4 ” 8,349 
bbl, 


* * * 


Truck Moose Dome Oil 


Moose Oils No.2, reopened on 
July 19 after a two-year shut- 
down, pumped 440 bbl. of 47 
gravity oil in ‘spasmodic oper- 
ation by July 31, and since then 
has added over 600 bbl. Pump- 
ing periods are limited by short- 
age of storage facilities and truck- 
ing facilities. 

While on pump, output-is as 
high as 6 bbl, hourly, but it is 
doubtful whether this. could be 
maintained on steady operation. 
To date, about 800 bbl. has been 
trucked to the Imperial refinery 
at Calgary, trucking cost being 
68 cents per bbl, This well is 
producing from a Devonian lime- 
stone zone at 1,532 ft. 

Waber, bright though scarcely 
yet developed new star on the 
Canadian oil horizon, produced 
8,956 bbl. in July, raising total 
from inception to 97,559 bbl. 
Since then output has boosted 
total beyond 100,000 bbl., with 
about half of this being accounted 
for in 1943 and some 60% of the 
total being accounted for by’ the 
Taber-Province No. 1. well, Do- 
minion Oil-Nassau Explorations 
discovery well. 

. a. = * 


Anglo Tests Kinsella 


The Anglo Canadian Oii Co. has 
staked its initial drill-test on a 
one-and-one-half township block 
in the Kinsella area, on the cen- 
tral Alberta plains. The new well, 
- to be known as Anglo-Kinsella 
No. 1, will be drilled just over 4 
miles. southwest of Kinsella; 
around 20 miles west and north 
of the General Pete Phillips Kin- 
sella southwest of Kinsella No. 1 
well and the Blackleaf test; about 
25 miles southeast of the General- 
Phillips Kinsella Nos. 2 and 3 
test; and about 10 miles south of 
the large “Kinsella gasfield,” 
developed by Northwest Utilities, 

s - * 


Two New Producers 

Two of the four recently com- 
pleted Imperial Oil Group wells 
in Turner Valley have now com- 
pleted acidizing, and have been 
placed,on steady production as 
excell eht producers for their par- 
ticular sections of the field. 

Foothills No. 15, tapping the 
“east side limestone,” a location 
three-eighths of a mile northwest 
of the discovery east side produc- 
er (Major No. 9); showed a very 
heavy flush flow following a series 
-of light acid treatments, and is 
currently operating under heavy 
back pressure at some 21 bbl. 
hourly, less than a quarter of the 
post-acid flush rate of flow. In 
the opinion of the Imperial offi- 
cials, the well may rate an allow- 
able of upward of 600 bbl. per 
day. This would place the well 


the field. 

Royalite No. 67, key test of the 
relatively undeveloped northerly 
part of the central west flank, 
showed a flush rate of some 30 
bbl. hourly following a series of 
light acid treatments. It has now 
been pinched back and is operate 
ing under back pressure at 15 
bbl. hourly. Imperial officials 
expect this well to rate an allow- 
able of around 360 bbl. per day. 
Nearest producers are Anglo- 
Phillips No. 2, half a mile to the 
southwest and Royalite-Lowery 
He a 





among the top 10 oil producers in 
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months , was_ only ‘in 
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is informed. This situation, ahd the 
increased reliance which has be- 
come necessary on. relatively un- 
skilled: labor, has» deferred the day 
when it. will be possible -to really 
work out the company’s. problems. 

As far as ore lengths and known 
tonnages are concerned, there has 
been ‘no problem at East Malartic 
Mines. But getting that ore out has 
been: immensely complicated by the 
unreliable and, treacherous character 
of ore.structuses and of the schisted 
footwall which has. made standard 
stoping’ methods impractical. | : 

Recent’ studies by the company’s 
engineering :staff and outside engi- 
neers, - however,. have .devised a 
stoping method that is believed to 
offer ‘a logical and’ sound’ solution 
of ‘the: problem presented. 

Development: work‘ this year has 
been centred ‘in opening up the east 
ore :bodies -at. the upper horizons 
and, the main ore bodies on the 
lower levels, The east ore bodies 
have: been opened up by drift devel- 
opment on: the -2nd, 3rd.’ and 4th 
levels at. 335) 485 and 670 ft. The 
ore body occurs 1,200 ft. east of the 
main ‘shaft at the:2nd level, raking 
to the. east with,depth. Ore expos- 
ures on the three levels are: 


Average 
Levels” iene width Grade Tons 
ft. oz. to ft. 
2nd po et oe a2 18.9 0.233 1,144 
Srd) vesceseveces 845 19.4 0222 1,366 
4th. ee eretenose 175 14.5 0.166) 
th” esucedéonece” eae 21.3 0.232} 1,221 
4th espa saueaes 200 26.0 0.192 


Low breaking costs with reason- 
able:control over dilution are hoped 
for in the east ore section. Ore from 
stopes, on the. second level. should 
be available for milling in Septem- 
ber.” Consideration is being given 
to opening up the east ore bodies 
on the 970 and 1,270-ft. levels. 

Marked : continuity of ore to 
depth hasbeen noted “With widths 
varying from 10 to 70 ft.:and with 
lateral. ore extensions exceeding 
1,200 ft.“ Ore exposures on the pres- 
ent bottom level have been as fol- 
lows: 


Averag 
Ore Body: ee width “Grade Tons 
oz. per ft. 
Fault zone .... oo 7s 0.274 48 
West -< dere see 220 12.0 “0.186 220 
Main: ....cccevs 1,230 26.6 . 0.248 2,725 
East “A” cesses 330 9.3 0.196 256 
3,249 


wt 


j 


bank , loans |. 
monthly from rane wy ‘forward 
and eal in full early in 1943, after 
which consideration will be given to 
retirement of outstanding bonds. 
See Gain Last Halt 

With present output, Mr. Knight 

anticipates the operating profit. in 


the last six months, ‘after interest 


charges, should be approximately 16 
cents. per ‘share, making a total 
operating profit of 25 cents a share 
for’ the full year.. Favorable ar-' 
rangements are said to Have been’ 
made as to depreciation write-off, 
so that taxes for the current year 

















will not be burdensome: it is: stated. | 


Pare Full Staff Now 
Reviewing current operations, Mr. 
Knight states in part:as follows: 
“Milling commenced in August, 
1942, and shortly thereafter it was 
decided to increase the daily capa- 
city, from 600 to 900 tons, This 
increase became effective in March 
last, but’ owing to a shortage of 
labor and ‘absenteeism, capacity was 
not’reached until last month. We 
now have a full staff,-but are. still 
handicapped from time. to time by 
absentees. Irrespective of these 
difficulties, we are pleased to advise 
that average daily. production now 
exceeds the ‘rated capacity of the | 
increased mill facilities. 
/ Shaft Being Deepened 
“The shaft is being deepened from 
the present lowest working level at 
510 ft. to 1,000 ft. Stations have 
been cut and timbered at the 650 
and: 800-ft. levels and a new low 
level at 950 ft. should be completed 
in. September, These three new 
levels. should be open for develop- 
ment, and ore made available. with- 
in the next few months. .Diamond 
drilling’ has established a continu- 
ation of the ore bodies downwatds 
through ‘these workings. ; 
‘Due’ to:the demand for zinc, pro- 
duction-. has been expandéd: as 


rapidly -as existing labor conditions : 


have permitted. This has resulted in 
mill production advancing beyond 
the rated capacity of the mill and 
normal mine development, ‘but it 
is expected this situation will be 
rectified in the development - pro- 
gramme referred to above. 
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pio ” Bought and Sold 
| Inquiries invited 


1 | MeDERIID, MILLER AND McDERMID Limited 


Government, ‘ Municipal, Corporation. Bonds, 
202-525 Seymour Street, Vancouver, B.C. 


CUTTERS 
ROUTER BITS 
DIES & JIGS 
STAMPINGS 


a 
SPECIALIZING IN 
METAL AND 
WOODWORKING 
CUTTERS AND 
ROUTER BITS 


FOR THE AIRCRAFT INDUSTRY 


_ENGINEERIN G COMPANY 


136’ OTTAWA STREET— 
KITCHENER, ONTARIO 
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SUBSIDIARY - GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 


ST. CATHARINES, ONT. 
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For Over 20 Years Makers of Quality Parts for the Mics: cae. Industry 





Na see ttie e 


Members ‘The. Toronto Stock Exchange 
| Phone ADelaide 2431 
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